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A few months since, the Compiler of this 
Catalogue was engaged in a con’espondeiiee 
with the Principal of the College at Delhi, on 
the subject of lithographing an uniform edition 
of the Native Historianls of India. On refer- 
ring the matter to His Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor N. W. P., it was replied that the 
Education Funds at the disposal of the Go- 
vernment were not sufficient to warrant the 
outlay of so large a sura as the scheme re- 
quired, and without which it would have been 
impossible to complete so expensive an un- 
dertaking. At the same time it was inti- 
mated, that, as few people were acquainted 
with the particular works which should be 
selected to form such a series, it would be 
very desirable that an Index of them should 
be drawn up, in order that the Manuscripts 
might be sought for, and deposited in one of 
our College Libraries, to be printed or litho- 
graphed hereafter, should circumstances ren- 
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der it expedient, and should the public taste, 
at present lamentably iiidilferent, show any 
inclination for greater familiarity with the true 
sources of the Muhammedan History of India. 

The author willingly undertook this task, 
as it did not appear one of much difficulty ; 
but in endeavouring to accomplish it, the 
mere Nominal Index which he was invited to 
compile, has insensibly expanded into several 
Volumes; for, encouraged not only by finding 
that no work had ever been written specially 
on this matter, but • also by receiving from 
many distinguished Orientalists, both Euro- 
pean and Native, their confessions of entire ig- 
norance on the subject of his enquiries, he was 
persuaded that it would be useful to append, 
as far as his knowledge would permit, a few 
notes to each History as it came under consi- 
deration, illustrative of the matter it compre- 
hends, the style, position, and prejudices of 
the several authors, and the merits or defici- 
encies of their execution. 

Brief extracts from the several works have 
been given in the fourth Volume, in order to 
show the style of each author. Some of 
these have been translated in the three first 
Volumes ; of some, where the text is of no 
interest, the translation has been omitted: 
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but in most instances, the English translations 
exceed the Persian text. As the transla- 
tion and the printing of the Persian text 
occurred at different periods, the translation 
will be found occasionally to vary from the 
text, having been executed probably fi'om a 
different Manuscript, and the preferable read- 
ino- taken for the fourth Volume. The versions 
are inelegant, as, in order to show the nature 
of the original, they keep as close to it as 
possible ; and no freedom has been indulged 
in with the object of improving the style, 
sentiments, connexion, or metaphors of the 
several passages which have been quoted. 

The author has been very particular in 
noticing every translation known to him, in 
order that students, into whose hands this 
Index may fall, may be saved the useless 
trouble, which he in his ignorance has more 
than once entailed upon himself — of under- 
taking a translation which had already been 
executed by others. 

He had hoped to be able to add to this Index 
an account of the historians of the indepen- 
dent Muhammedan monarchies, such as of 
Gujriit, Bengal, Cashmir and others ; but the 
wmrk, as it is, has already extended to a 
length beyond -what either its name or the 
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interest of the subject warrants, and sufficient 
information is given respecting their annals 
in many of the General Histories. For the 
same reason he must forego an intended notice 
of the various collections of private letters 
relating to the history of India, and the mat- 
ters which chiefly interested the generation of 

the writers. 

The historians of the Delhi Emperors have 
been noticed down to the reign of Shah Alain, 
when new actors appear upon the stage ; 
when a more stirring and eventful period of 
India’s History commences ; and when the 
full light of European truth and discernment 
begins to shed its beams upon the obscurity 
of the past, and to relieve us from the neces- 
sity of appealing to the Native Chroniclers of 
the time, who are, for the most part, dull, 
prejudiced, ignorant, and superficial. 

If it be doubted whether it is worth while 
to trouble ourselves about collecting such 
works as are here noticed, it is sufficient to 
reply that other countries have benefited by 
similar labours — exemplified in the Scriptures 
Eerum Italicarum, the Auctores Veter es His- 
toric Ecclesiasticc, the Monumenta Boica, 
the Recueil des Historiens des Gaules, and 
a hundred other collections of the same 
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kind— but no objection is urged against them 
on the ground that each chronicler, taken 
individually, is not of any conspicuous merit. 

They are universally considered as useful 
depositories of knowledge, from which the 
labour and dihgence of succeeding scholars 
may extract materials for the erection of a I 

better and more solid structure. This conn- I 

try offers some peculiar facilities for such a | 

collection, which it would be vain to look for \ 

elsewhere; — since the number of available ■ 

persons, sufficiently educated for the purpose | 

of transcribing, collating, and indexing, is very j 

large, and they would be content with a small I 

remuneration, ' Another urgent reason for | 

undertaking such a •work in this country, is | 

the incessantdepredationwhichinsects,moths, 
dust, moisture, and vermin are committing 
upon the small store of Manuscripts which is 
now extant. Every da3ffis of importance in res- i 

cuing the remnant from still further damage, ! 

as was too painfully evident a short time 
ago, from a report presented to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, respecting the injury which I 

has already been sustained by their collection. i 

On the other hand, it must not be conceal- | 

ed, that in India, independent of the -want of ' 

standard books of reference, great difficulties 

' t'i 
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beset the enqtiirer m this patti oi iiteratiiie. 

arising chiefly from one of the defects in the 
national character, viz. : the intense desire for 
parade and ostentation, which induces anthors 
to quote works they have never seen, and to 
lay claim to an erudition which the limited 
extent of their knowledge does not justity. 
For instance, not many years ago 
published at Agra an 


there was 
useful set of chronologi- 
cal tables of the Moghul dynasty, said to be 
founded on the authority of several excellent 
works named by the author. Having been long 
in search of many of these works, I requested 
from the author a more particular account of 
them. He replied, that some had been once 
in his possession and had been given away ; 
some he had borrowed ; and some were lost 
or mislaid ; but the parties to whom he had 
given, and from whom he had borrowed, 
denied aU knowledge of the works, or even of 
their titles. Indeed, most of them contained 
nothing on the subject which they were in- 
tended to illustrate, and they were evidently 
mentioned by the author for the mere object 
of acquiring credit for the accuracy and extent 
of his researches. 

Again, a native gentleman furnished a cata- 
logue of the manuscripts said to compose the 
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historical collection of His Highness the Ni- 
zam; but on close examination I found that, 
from beginning to end, it was a complete 
fabrication, the names of the wmrks being 
taken from the prefaces of standard histories, 
in which it is usual to quote the authorities, 
— the very identical sequence of names, and 
even the errors of the originals, being impli- 
citly follow'Cd. 

Against these impudent and interested 
frauds we must consequently be on our 
guard, not less than against the blunders 
arising from negligence and ignorance ; — the 
misquoting of titles, dates, and names ; — the 
ascription to WTong authors; — the absence 
of beginnings and endings ; — the arbitrary 
substitution of new’" ones to complete a muti- 
lated manuscript ; — the mistakes of copyists ; 
— the exercise of ingenuity in their correc- 
tions, and of fancy in their additions ; — all 
these, added to the ordinary sources of eiTor 
attributable to the w^ell known difficulty of 
deciphering Oriental Manuscripts, present 
many obstacles sufficient to damp even the 
ardour of an enthusiast. Besides which, wre 
have to lament the entire absence of literary 
history and biography, which in India is 
devoted only to Saints and Poets. Where 
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fairy tales and fictions are included under the 
general name of History, we cannot expect to 
leam much respecting the character, pursuits, 
motives, and actions of historians, unless 
they are pleased to reveal them to us them- 
selves, and to entrust us with their familiar 
confidences ; or unless they happen to have 
enacted a conspicuous part in the scenes 
which they describe.^ Even in Europef this 
deficiency has been complained of ; how much 
more, therefore, is it likely to be a subject of 
regret, where despotism is triumphant ; where 
the active elements of life are few ; and where 

* Neque enim sufficere, iitCodicum inscriptiones legantmh qiii ssepe 
aut falsos aut truncates titulos prjeferant, ssepe etiam plane desiderea- 
tur; sed prgefationes immo totos iibros percurrendos esse, at de singii- 
lorum argiimento^ forma, ratione pronunties : de auctorum rebus in 
Historiae literarije iibris inquirendum, aut si borum destituamur 
auxilio, ex ipsis operibus de scriptorum eetate conjecturam esse faei- 
endam. Hunc igitur noicL aliquot mensium, nec unius anni laborem, sed 
talem, in quo rite perdciendo facile majorem setatis partem consumas, 
eo usque seponendum esse decrevi, donee doctior omnibusque auxiliis 
paratior ad eum profligandum possem accedere. 

H. A. Hamakee, Specimen Catalogi, p. iv, 

t I know not by wbat means it comes to pass, that historians, wlio 
give immortality to others, are so ill requited by posterity, that their 
actions and their fortunes are usually forgotten ; neither themselves 
encouraged while they live, nor their memory preserved entire to future 
ages. It is the ingratitude of mankind to their wisest benefactors, that 
they who teach us wisdom by the surest ways, should generally live 
poor and unregarded ; as if they were born only for the public, and had 
no interest in their own well-being, but were to be lighted up like 
tapers, and to waste themselves for the benefit of others.-— Drydea. 
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individual cliaracter, trammelled by so many 
restraining influences, lias no opportunity of 
development. 

It must be understood, then, that this Index 
has not been constructed on account of any 
intrinsic value in the Histories themselves. 
Indeed, it is almost a misnomer to style them 
Histories. They can scarcely claim to rank 
higher than Annals. “ Erat enim historia 
nihil aliud, nisi annaliuni confectio. ^ ^ 
Hanc similitudinem scribendi multi seciiti sunt, 
qui, sine ullis ornamentis, monimenta solum 
temporum, hominum, locorum, gestarumque 
rerum reliquerunt. * * * Non exornatores 
rerum, sed tantummodo narratores fuerunt.” 
(Z)e Orat. II. 12). They comprise, for the 
most part, nothing but a mere narration of 
events, conducted ivith reference to chrono- 
logical sequence; without speculation on causes 
or effects; ivithout a reflection or suffo-es- 
tion which is not of the most puerile and 
contemptible kind ; and ivithout any observa- 
tions calculated to interrupt the monotony of 
successive conspiracies, revolts, intrigues, 
murders, and fratricides, so common in Asia- 
tic Monarchies, and to which India unhappily 
forms no exception. If we are somewhat 
relieved from the contemplation of such scenes 
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when we come to the accounts of the earlier 
Moghul Emperors, we have what is little 
more inviting in the records of the stately 
magnificence and ceremonious observances of 

O ■ 

the Court, and the titles, jewels, swords, 
drums, standards, elephants, and horses be- 
stowed upon the dignitaries of the Empire. 

If the artificial definition of Dionysius be 
correct, that “ History is Philosophy teaching 
by examples,” then there is no Native Indian 
Historian ; and few have even approached to 
so high a standard. Of examples, and very 
bad ones, we have ample store ; though even 
in them the radical truth is obscm’ed by the 
hereditary, official, and sectarian preposses- 
sions of the narrator;- — but of philosophy, 
which deduces conclusions calculated to bene- 
fit us by the lessons and experience of the 
past, and offers sage counsel for the future, 
we search in vain for any sign or symptom. 
Of domestic history also we have in our In- 
dian Annalists absolutely nothing, and the 
same may be remarked of nearly all Muham- 
medan historians, except Ibn Khaldiin. By 
them Society is never contemplated either in 
its constituent elements or mutual relations ; 
in its established classes or popular institu- 
tions; in its private recesses or habitual 
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mtercourses. A fact, an anecdote, a speech, 
a remark, which would illustrate the condi- 
tion of the common people, or of any rank 
subordinate to the highest, is considered too 
insignificant to be suffered to intrude upon 
a relation which concerns only Grandees and 
Ministers, “ Thrones and Imperial Powers.” 

Hence it is that these works may be said 
to be deficient in some of the most essential 
requisites of History, — for “ its great object,” 
says Dr. Arnold, is that which most nearly 
touches the inner life of chfilized man, namely, 
the vicissitudes of institutions, social, politi- 
cal, and religious. This is the rA uorarov riXog 
of historical enquiry.” {Lectures on Mod. 

p. 123.) In Indian Histories there is 
little which enables us to penetrate below the 
glittering surface, and observe the practical 
operation of a despotic Government and ri- 
gorous and sanguinary laws, or the effect 
upon the great body of the nation of these 
injurious influences and agencies. 

If, however, we turn our eyes to the pre- 
sent Muhammedan kingdoms of India, and 
examine the character of the princes, and the 
condition of the people subject to their sway, 
we may fairly draw a parallel between anci- 
ent and modern times, under circumstances 
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and relations nearly similar. We behold 
Kings, even of our own creation, sunk in 
sloth and debauchery, and emulating the 
vices of a Caligula or a Commodus. Under 
such rulers, we cannot wonder that the foun- 
tains of justice are corrupted ; that the state- 
revenues are never collected without violence 
and outrage ; that villages are burnt, and their 
inhabitants mutilated or sold into slavery ; 
that the officials, so far from affording pro- 
tection, are themselves the chief robbers and 
usurpers ; that parasites and eunuchs revel 
in the spoil of plundered provinces ; and that 
the poor find no redress against the oppres- 
sor’s wrong and proud man’s contumely. 
When we witness these scenes under our 
own eyes, where the supremacy of the British 
Government, the benefit of its example, and 
the dread of its interference might be expect- 
ed to operate as a check upon the progress 
of misrule, can we be surprised that former 
princes, when free from such restraints, 
should have studied even less to preserve the 
people committed to their charge in wealth, 
peace, and prosperity? Had the authors, 
whom we are compelled to consult, pour- 
trayed their Caesars with the fidelity of Sue- 
tonius, instead of the more congenial syco- 
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pliancy of Paterculus, we should not, as now, 
have to extort from unwilling witnesses tes- 
timony to the truth of these assertions. From 
them, nevertheless, we can gather, that the 
common people must have been plunged 
into the lowest depth of wretchedness and 
despondency. The feiv glimpses we have — 
even among the short Extracts in this single 
Volume-— of Hindus slain for disputing 
with Muhammedans,* of general prohibitions 
against processions, worship, and ablutions, 
and of other intolerant measures,® of idols 
mutilated,^ of temples razed,* of forcible con- 
versions and marriages,® of proscriptions and 
confiscations,® of murders and massacres,' 
and of the sensuality and drunkenness of the 
tyrants who enjoined them,® show us that this 
picture is not overcharged ; — and it is much 
to beregTetted that we are left to draiv it for 
ourselves from out the mass of ordinary oc- 
currences, recorded by writers who seem to 
sympathize with no virtues, and to abhor no 

1 See pp. 254, 291, 336. 

2 See pp. 197, 235, 241, 243, 245, 247, 249, 251, 257, 292. 

3 See pp. 236, 286, 333, 344. 

4 See pp. 228, 229, 292. 

5 See pp. 196, 287, 335. 

6 See pp. 289, 330, 332, 333. 

7 See pp. 127, 158, 160, 286, 289, 333, 334, 335. 

8 See pp. 112, 284, 285, 288, 290, 381, 390. 
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vices. Whenever, therefore, in the course of 
this Index a work is characterized as excellent, 
admirable, or valuable, it must be remembered 
that these terms are used relatively to the 
narrative only ; and it is but reasonable to 
expect that the force of these epithets will 
be qualified by constant advertence to the 
deficiencies just commented on. 

These deficiencies are more to be lamented, 
where, as sometimes happens, a Hindu is the 
author. From one of that nation we might have 
expected to learn what were the feelings, hopes, 
faiths, fears, and yearnings of his subject race ; 
— ^but unfortunately he rarely writes unless ac- 
cording to order or dictation, and every phrase 
is studiously and servilely turned to flatter the 
vanity of an imperious Muhammedan patron. 
There is nothing to betray his religion or his 
nation, except perhaps a certain stiffness and 
affectation of style, which show how ill 
the foreign garb befits him. With him, a 
Hindd is “ an infidel,” and a Muhammedan 
“ one of the true faith,” and of the holy Saints 
of the Calendar he writes with all the fervor 
of a bigot. With him, when Hindus are 
killed, “ their souls are despatched to hell,” 
and when a Muhammedan suffers the same 
fate, ‘‘ he drinks the cup of martyrdom.” He 
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is so far wedded to the set phrases and in- 
flated language of his conquerors, that he 
speaks “ of the light of IsMm shedding its 
refulgence on the world, of the blessed 
Muharram,” and of the illustrious Book.” 
He usually opens with a ‘‘ Bismillah,” and 
the ordinary profession of faith in the unity 
of the Godhead, followed by laudations of 
the holy prophet, his disciples and descen- 
dants, and indulges in all the most devout 
and orthodox attestations of Muhanimedans. 
One of the Hindu authors here noticed, speaks 
of standing in his old age “ at the head of his 
bier and on the brink of his grave,” though 
he must have been fully aw’-are that, before 
long, his remains would be burnt, and his 
ashes cast into the Ganges. Even at a later 
period, when no longer ‘‘ Tiberii ac Neronis 
res ob metum falsse,”* there is not one of this 
slavish crew who treats the history of his na- 
tive country subjectively, or presents us with 
the thoughts, emotions, and raptures wliich 
a long oppressed race might be supposed 
to give vent to, when freed from the tyranny 
of its former masters, and allowed to express 
itself in the natural language of the heart, 
without constraint and without adulation. 
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But, though the intrinsic value of these 
works maybe small, they will still yield much 
that is worth observation to any one who 
will attentively examine them. They will 
serve to dispel the mists of ignorance by 
which the knowledge of India is too much 
obscured, and show that the history of the 
Muhammedan period remains yet to be 
written. They will make our native subjects 
more sensible of the immense advantages 
accruing to them under the mildness and 
equity of our rule. If instruction w'ere sought 
for from them, w^e should be spared the 
rash declarations respecting Muhammedan 
India, which are frequently made by persons 
not otherwise ignorant. Characters now 
renowned only for the splendor of their 
achievements and a succession of victories, 
would, w'hen we withdraw the veil of flattery 
and divest them of rhetorical flourishes, be set 
forth in a truer light, and probably be held 
up to the execration of mankind. We should 
no longer hear bombastic Baboos, enjoyung 
under our Government the highest degree of 
personal liberty, and many more political 
privileges than were ever conceded to a con- 
quered nation, rant about patriotism and the 
degradation of their present position. If they 
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would dive into any of the volumes mentioned 
herein, it would take these young Brutuses and 
Phocions a very short time to learn, that, in 
the days of that dark period for whose return 
they sigh, even the bare utterance of their ridi- 
culous fantasies would have been attended, not 
with silence and contempt, but with the severer 
discipline of molten lead or empalement. 
From them too these idle vaporers would 
learn, that the sacred spark of patriotism is 
exotic here, and can never fall on a mine that 
will explode ; for history wiU. show them, that 
certain peculiarities of physical as well as 
moral organization, neither to be strengthened 
by diet nor improved by education, have 
hitherto prevented their even attempting a 
national independence, — ^which will continue 
to exist to them but as a name, and as an 
otfscouring of college declamations. We 
should be compelled to listen no more to the 
clamours against resumption of rent-free 
tenures, when almost every page will show, 
that there was no tenure, whatever its desig- 
nation, which was not open to resumption in 
the theory of the law, and which was not 
repeatedly resumed in practice. Should any 
ambitious functionary entertain the desire of 
emulating the “ exceeding magnifical” struc- 
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tures of his Moghul predecessors,^ it will cheek 
his aspirations to learn, that, beyond palaces 
and porticos, temples and tombs, there is 
little worthy of emulation. He will find that, 
if we omit only three names in the long line of 
Dehli Emperors, the comfort and happiness 
of the people were never contemplated by 
them ; and with the exception of a few 
saraisf and bridges— and these only on roads 
traversed by the imperial camps,— he will see 
nothing in which purely selfish considerations 
did not prevail. J The extreme beauty and 
elegance of many of their structures it is not 

* This was the grandiloquent declaration of a late Governor General, 
at a farewell banquet given to him by the Court of Directors. But 
when his head became turned by the laurels which the victories of 
others placed upon his brow, these professions were forgotten ; and the 
only monument remaining of his peaceful aspirations is a tank under 
the palace walls of Dehli, which, as it remains empty one ]>art of the 
year, and exhales noxious vapours during the other, has been voted a 
nuisance by the inhabitants of the imperial city, who have actually 
petitioned that it may be filled up again. 

t The present dilapidation of these buildings is sometimes adduced 
as a proof of our indifference to the comforts of the people. It is not 
considered, that where they do exist in good repair, they are but little 
used, and that the present system of Government no longer renders 
it necessary that travellers should seek protection within fortified en- 
closures, If they are to be considered proofs of the solicitude of for- 
mer monarehs for tlmir subjects" welfare, they are also standing memo- 
rials of the weakness and inefficiency of their administration. Add to 
which, that many of the extant serais were the offspring, not of impe- 
rial, but of private, liberality. 

X See p. 242. 
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attempted, to deny ; but personal vanity was 
the main cause of their erection, and with the 
small exception noted above, there is not one 
which subserves any purpose of general 
utility. His romantic sentiments may have 
been excited by the glowing imagery of Lalla 
Rookh, and he may have indulged himself 
with visions of Jehangir’s broad highway 
from one distant Capital to the other, shaded 
throughout the whole length by stately ave- 
nues of trees, and accommodated at short 
distances with sarais and tanks ; — ^but the 
scale of that Emperor’s munificence will pro- 
bably be reduced in his 63^68, when he sees it 
written, that the same work had already been 
in great measure accomplished by Slier Shall, 
and that the same merit is also ascribed to a 
still earlier predecessor : nor will it be an un- 
reasonable reflection, when he finds, except a 
ruined mile-stone here and there, no vestige 
extant of this magnificent highway, and this 
“ delectable alley of trees,” that, after all, that 
can have been no very stupendous work, which 
the resources of three successive Emperors 
have failed to render a more lasting monument. 
When he reads of the canals of Firoz Shah and 
All Mardan Khan intersecting the country, he 
will find on further examination that, even if 
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the former was ever open, it was used only 
for the palace and hunting park of that mon- 
arch : hut when he ascertains that no men- 
tion is made of it by any of the historians of 
Timur, who are very minute in their topo- 
graphical details, and that Baber exclaims in 
his Memoirs, that in none of the Hindustani 
Provinces are there any canals, (and both 
these conquerors must have passed over these 
canals, had they been flowing in their time,) 
he may perhaps be disposed to doubt if any 
thing was proceeded with beyond the mere 
excavation. With respect to Ali Mardan 
Khan, his merits will be less extolled, when 
it is learnt that his canals were made, not 
with any view to benefit the public, but for 
an ostentatious display of his profusion, in 
order that the hoards of his ill-gotten wealth 
might not be appropriated by the monarch 
to whom he betrayed his trust. When he 
reads that in some of the reigns of these 
kings, security of person and property was 
so great, that any traveller might go where 
he listed, and that a bag of gold might be 
exposed on the highways, and no one dare 
touch it,* he will learn to exercise a wise 

* It is worth while to read the comment of the wayfaring European 
on this pet phrase. Bernier, describing his situation when he arrived 
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scepticism, on ascertaining that in one of 
the most vigorous reigns, in which internal 
tranquillity was more than ever secured, a 
caravan was obliged to remain six weeks at 
Muttra, before the parties -who accompanied 
it thought themselves strong enough to pro- 
ceed to Dehli ; that the walls of Agra were too 
weak to save the city from frequent attacks 
of marauders ; that Canauj w’ as a favorite beat 
for tiger-shooting, and wild elephants plenti- 
ful at Karra and Calpi ; that the depopulation 
of towns and cities, which many w’^eak contro- 
versialists have ascribed to our measures of 
policy, had already commenced before we 
entered on possession ; and that we found, to 
use the wmrds of the Prophet, “the country de- 
solate, the cities burnt, when the sons of stran- 
gers came to build up the walls, and their 
kings to minister.” 

If we pay attention to more general consi- 
derations, and wish to compare the relative 
merits of European and Asiatic Monarchies, 
we shall find that a perusal of these books 
will convey many an useful lesson, calculated 
to foster in us a love and admiration of 
our country and its venerable institutions. 

at the Court of Shabjeliaxi, speaks of ‘‘ le peu d^argent qui me restoit 
de diverses rencontres de voleurs/^ — Hist, des Estats dn Grand Mogol^ 
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When we see the withering effects of the 
tyranny and capriciousness of a despot, we 
shall learn to estimate more fully the value of 
a balanced constitution. When w^e see the 
miseries which are entailed on present and 
future generations by disputed claims to the 
crown, we shall more than ever value the 
principle of a regulated succession, subject 
to no challenge or controversy. In no coun- 
try have these miseries been greater than in 
India. In no country has the recurrence 
been more frequent, and the claimants more 
numerous. From the death of Akber to the 
British conquest of Dehli — a period of two 
hundred years — ^there has been only one 
undisputed succession to the throne of the 
Moghul Empire, and even that exceptional 
instance arose from its not being worth a 
contest — at that calamitous time, when the 
memory of the ravages committed by Nadir 
Sh4h was fresh in the minds of men, and the 
active hostility of the Abdali seemed to 
threaten a new visitation. Even now, as 
experience has shown, we should not be with- 
out claimants to the pageant throne, were it 
not disposed of at the sovereign will and plea- 
sure of the British Government, expressed 
before the question can give rise to dispute. 
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or encourage those hopes and expectations, 
which on each occasion sacrificed the lives of 
so many members of the Royal Family at the 
shrine of a vain and reckless ambition. 

It is this want of a fixed rule of succession 
to the throne, which has contributed more 
than any thing else to maintain the kingdom in 
a constant ferment, and retard the progress of 
improvement. It was not that the reigning 
monarch’s choice of his successor was not 
promulgated ; but in a pure despotism, though 
the will of a living autocrat carries with it 
the force of law, the injunctions of a dead 
one avail little against the “lang claymore” 
or the “persuasive gloss” of a gallant or 
an intriguing competitor. The very law of 
primogeniture, which seems to carry with 
it the strongest sanctions, is only more cal- 
culated to excite and foment these disturb- 
ances, where regal descent is not avowedly 
based on that rule, and especially in a coun- 
try where polygamy prevails ; for the eldest 
prince is he who has been longest absent from 
the Court, whose sympathies have been ear- 
liest withdrawn from the influence of his own 
home, whose position in charge of an inde- 
pendent government inspires most alarm and 
mistrust in the reigning monarch, and whose 
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interests are the first to be sacrificed, to 
please some young and favorite queen, ambi- 
tious of seeing the crown on the lu'ad of her 
own child. In such a state of society, the 
princes themselves are naturally brought up, 
always as rivals, sometimes as aclventureix 
and robbers ; — the chiefs espouse the cause of 
one or the other pretender, not for the main- 
tenance of any principle or right, but with 
the prospect of early advantage or to gratify 
a personal predilection ; and probably end in 
themselves aspiring to be usurpers on their 
own account ; — ^the people, thoroughly indif- 
ferent to the success of either candidate, await 
with anxiety the issue, which shah enable 
them to pursue for a short time the path of 
industry and peace, till it shall again be inter- 
rupted by new contests ; — ^in short, all classes, 
interests, and institutions are more or less 
affected by the general want of stability, 
which is the necessary result of such unceas- 
ing turmoil and agitation. 

These considerations, and many more which 
will offer themselves to any diligent and careful 
peruser of the volumes here noticed, will 
serve to (ffssipate the gorgeous illusions which 
are commonly entertained regarding the dy- 
nasties which have passed, and show him 
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that, — notwithstanding a civil polic}- and an 
miseiiial climate, w-hicli forbid our makiiuii: this 
country a permanent home, and deriving per- 
sonal gratification or profit from its advance- 
ment, — notwithstanding the many defects 
necessarily inherent in a system of foreign 
administration, in wdiich language, colour, re- 
ligion, customs, and laws preclude all natural 
sympathy between sovereign and subject, — 
we have already, within the half century of 
our domiiiion, done more for the substantial 
benefit of the people, than our predecessors, 
in the country of their own adoption, w^ere 
able to accomplish in more than ten times 
that period and, drawing auguries from the 

* I speak only with reference to my own Presidency' — the Nortli 
Western Provinces. Bengal is said to be a quarter of a century beMiul it in 
every symptom of improvement, except mere English education. To the 
North Western Provinces, at least, cannot be applied' the taunt, that we 
have done nothing, compared with the Muhammedaii Emperorsa with 
respect to roads, bridges, and canals. Even here, in the very seat of their 
supremacy, we have hundreds of good district roads where one never 
existed before ; besides the 400 miles of trunk-road, which is better than 
any mail-road of similar extent in Eiuope, and to which the Emperors 
never had anything in the remotest degree to be compared. The bridge 
at Jaunpur is tlie only one that can enter into competition with our 
bridge over the Ilindmi, and would suffer greatly by the comparison ;~ 
to say nothing of those over the Jua, the Ehanaut, and the Kali-nadi. 
In canals we have been fifty times more effective. Instead of wasting 
our supply of water on the frivolities of fountains, w'e have fertilized 
whole Provinces, which had been barren from time immemorial ; — 
and this even on the lines of ^vMch mueh was marked out by them- 
selves 5— leaving out of consideration the magnificent works in progress 
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past, he will derive hope for the future, that, 
inspired by the success which has hitlierto 
attended our endeavours, we shall follow 
them up by continuous efforts to fulfil our 
high destiny as the Rulers of India. 

in tbe Boab and Kolnlkband. The scientific siir¥ey alone of tlie Korlli 
.Western Provinces is, sufficient to proclaim oiu* superiority ; in wliicli 
every field througbout an area of 52,000 square miles is mappeil, ami 
every man’s possession recorded. It altogether eclipses tlie btta^ted 
measurement of Akber, and is as magnificent a moniiiiienl: of €ivi!i,za« 
tion as any country in tbe world can produce. Finally, be it remem- 
bered tliat six centuries more have to elapse, before any tiling like a 
comparison can be fairly instituted. It is to be bopccl we shall not be 
idle during that long period. 


Sekefed iimrksfor deposit m our College Lilrarks, eivMMtimj a 
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MeJicn/oeeda/i India, 
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BIBLIOGllAPIIICAL INDEX 

TO TH'fS ■ 

HISTOllIANS 

OF ' 

MUHAMMIDAN INDIA. 

GENERAL HISTORIES. 


U 

JAMIU-T-TAWARI'KH RASHfor. 

The Jamiu-t-Taw4rikh Rashidi was comple- ^ 
led in A. H. 710— A. D. (IsT^h— and although p 
earlier works, such as the K4inilu-t-Tawarikh 
of Ibnu-l-Athir, and the Nizamu-t-TaM^arikh of 
Baizawi, will he brought under review when we 
come to the consideration of particular Dynas- 
ties, yet this is, in the order of date, the first 
General History which takes any notice of India, 
subsecjuent to the establishment of the throne of 
Dehli. 

Fazlullah Rashid, or Rashidu-d-Din Ibn Imsi- 
du-d-Daulah Ab61 Khair Ibn Muw6fika-d-Dau- 
lah, was born in A. H. 645 — A. D. 1247 — in the 
city of Hamad^in. His practice of the medical 
art brought him into notice at the court of the 
Mongol Sultans of Persia. He passed part of 
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Iiis life in. tlic sorvicG of Ivliun, tin* ItHtjii* 

king of Persia, and one of the desrendanls of 
HaMkd Kh4n. At a subsequent period, Ghazaii 
Kh4n, who was a friend to literature and the 
sciences, and who appreciated the merits of 
Rashidu-d-Din at their proper value, appointed 
him to the post of Wazir in A. H. <197 — A. D. 
1297— in conjunction with Saadu-d-Din. Rashid- 
ud-Din was maintained in his oflice by Olja- 
itd, surnamed Khodabandah, the brother and 
successor of Ghaz^n Khan, and was treated by 
him with great consideration and rewarded with 
the utmost liberality. The author himself ad- 
mits that no sovereign ever lavished upon a 
subject such enormous sums as he had received 
from OljMtu Khfei. 

Rashidu-d-Din and his successive colleagues 
did not manage to conduct the administra- 
tion with unanimity; but this seems to have 
arisen less from any infirmity of our author’s 
temper, than from the envy and malice which 
actuated his enemies. In his first rupture with 
Saadu-d-Din he was compelled in self-defence 
to denounce him, and to cause him to be put to 
death. Ali Sh^h Jabalan, a person of low ori- 
gin, who had managed by his talents and in- 
trigues to raise himself into consideration, was 
appointed Saadu-d-Din’s successor at Rashid- 
ud-Din’s request, but with him he had shoitly so 
serious a misunderstanding, that the Sultan was 
compelled to divide their jurisdiction, assigning 
the care of the Western provinces to Ali Shah, 
and the Eastern to Rashidu-d-Din. 
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Notwithstanding this arraiigcinont, the two 
Wazirs oontimied at einnity, and shortly nftt'r 
the death of Oljaitu, who was succeeded hy his 
son Abfi Said, AH Shah so far succeeded in pre- 
jndiciug- the Saltan against the old Minister, 
that he was, after many years’ faithful service, 
removed from the Wazarat in A. H. 717 — A. D. 
ItllT. A short time afterwards he was recalled, 
in order to remedy the mal-administration which 
was occasioned by his absence, but it was not 
long before he again lost favor at court, am! 
was accused of causing the death of his patron 
OljMtd Khan. It was charged against him 
that he had recommended a purgative medicine 
to be administered to the deceased chief, in o|)- 
position to the advice of another physician, and 
that under its effects the King had expired. 
Rashidu-d-Din was condemned to death, and 
his family were, after the usual Asiatic fashion, 
involved in his destruction. His son Ibrahim, 
the chief butler, who was only sixteen years 
old, and by whose hands the potion was said 
to have been given to tlie chief, was put to death 
before the eyes of his parent, who was imme- 
diately afterwards cloven in twain by the execu- 
tioner. Rasiudu-d-Dmwas73 years* old when he 
died, and his death occurred in A. H. 718 — A. I). 
1318. His head was borne through the streets 
of Tabriz, and proclaimed by the pidilic crier 
as the head of a Jew, his children and relatives 

* This is the apje assigned by M. Qimtembre (Coll : Tom. 

L p. xliv.) but these must have been lunar years, if he was bora in 
A. D. 1247. — Hammer- Pargstidi says, Eashid-ud-Din was 60 years old 
when he died. {GescJiwMe der Ikimne^ Vol* IL p. 260.) 
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had their property confiscated, ami the Raha 
RasMdi, a suburb which he had built at an 
enormous expense, was given up to pillage. 

The body of the murdered Wazir was buried 
near the mosque which he had constructed in 
Tabriz, but it was not destined to repose quietly 
in its last asylum. Nearly a century after his 
death, the government of Tabriz, together vilh 
that of the whole province of Azarbaijan, was 
given by Timhr Lang to his son Miran Shall. 
This young Prince, naturally of a mild disposi- 
tion, had become partially deranged, in conse- 
quence of an injury of the head occasioned by 
a fall from his horse, and one day, during a 
temporary access of madness, he caused the 
bones of RasMdu-d-Din to be exhumed, and 
they were finally deposited in the cemetery of 
the Jews,— a renewal of the insult offered by 
his enemies at the time of his death, in oidei to 
render his name odious amongst Musalmans. 
His eldest son, Ghai^su-d-Din, was subsequently 
raised to the same dignities as his father, and 
met with an equally tragical death. 

Almost all those who had conspired to ruin 
Rashidu-d-Din, perished in the course of the 
following year. Ali Shah, the one most deserv- 
ing of punishment, alone survived to enjoy the 
fruits of his crime. He continued by his address 
to maintain his high honors and the favor of his 
master, for the space of six years, when he died ; 
being the only Wazir, since the establishment 
of the Mongol monarchy, who had not met with 
a violent death. 
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Rasliid-iul-Diii was eialowctl willi a wttiaU r- 
fal degree of ability and industry. Few men, 
even of those who have devoted their lives 
to research, could hope to attain tlie knowledge 
uccpiiredby him, and when we recollect, that 
from his youth upwards he was involved in 
the intrigues and tumults of the court, and 
that he bore the principal weight of the ad- 
ministration of an immense empire under tliree 
successive Sultans, we cannot but feel the higii- 
est respect for his talents. Besides Medicine, 
together with those sciences wdiich are imme- 
diately connected with it, he had cultivated with 
success, Agriculture, Architecture, and Metapliy- 
sics, and had rendered himself conversant with 
the most abstruse points of Musa Iman contro- 
versy and doctrine. He was also an accomj)lish- 
ed linguist, being acquainted W'ith the Persian, 
Arabic, Mongolian, Turkish, and Hebrew lan- 
guages, and, as it seems from his works, with the 
Chinese also. Amongst his great natural pow 
ers, we may reckon as the most important, tlie 
talent of vvriting with extreme iacility ; this is 
attested by the voluminousness of his works, 
and by a passage in one of his writings, in 
which he asserts that he composed three of his 
greatest works, viz. : — ^the Kitabu-t-Tawzihat, 
the MiftMiu-t-Talasir, and the RisMatu-s-Sul- 
taniat, in the short space of eleven months, and 
this not by giving up his whole time to his 
literary labours, but in the midst of the cares 
of government, and without reckoning numerous 
other treatises on various intricate subjects. 
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wMch were written by him (lurinii; liu* same 
period, such as a book on Rural Economy, ami 
works on Theology, Medicine, and Musalmun 
Theology. 

It was not till somewhat late in life that 
Rashidu-d-Din turned his thoughts to author- 
ship, and until his master, Gh&.zan Khan, or- 
dered him to compose a history of the IMongols, 
he had not ventured to commit the results of 
his learning and meditations to the judgment of 
the world. This history occupies the first volumt' 
of the J§.miu-t-TawMkh, and has received the 
highest commendation from European scholars. 

The work was on the point of completion, 
when Ghiiz^n Kh^in died, A. H. 703 — A. D. 
1303. OljMtii Khan, his successor, not only ap- 
proved of the plair which our author had fol- 
lowed, and the manner in which he had execut- 
ed his task, but enjoined him to complete it, 
and to add thereto a general account of all the 
people known to the Mongols, and a description 
of all the countries of the globe. Rashldii-d- 
Din undertook this laborious work, and a few 
years sufficed for its accomplishment, for we 
find that in A. H. 710 — A. D. 1310 — the 
entire history was written, bound, and de- 
posited in the mosque constructed by tlu' 
author at Tabriz. It is true that the autlior of 
the Tarikh-i Wassli.f affirms, that Rashidu-d- 
Din continued his work till A. H. 712, but this, 
probably, only applies to that portion of it 
which gives the history of Oljaitfi. Haidar 
Razi, in his General Hfetory says, that the por- 
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tion relating to India was completed in A. IJ 
70:}, tlu! period when our author received orders 
to commence his researches. 

The entire work when completed, received 
Ironi its author the title of' Jiimiu-t-Tawiirikh, 
and the first volume, which may be considereil 
as a history by itself, continued to be called the 
Tarikh-i Ghazanf, after the Prince by wliose 
orders it was composed and to whom it was 
dedicated. A portion of the TMkli-i Ghazaia 
has been admirably translated by M. Quatre- 
mere in the first volume of the Colkctum Ori- 
(‘ntak, and we are indebted to him for a full 
account of our Author’s Biography and his liter- 
ary merits. Mr. William Morley has not only 
undertaken to bring out an edition of the ori- 
ginal work relating to the History of India, bat 
to translate the whole of the lately discover- 
ed manuscript in the Library of the East India 
Company. I am not aware that any part of this 
task is yet performed. M. Erdmann has also 
promised an edition of the original . — {Jounud 
Asiatique, 2nd Series, Tom. I. p. 322.) 

In inquiries after this work care must be 
taken not to confound J&.miu-r-Rashidi with 
the Tarikh-i Rashidi, which is common in Hin- 
dustan, and derives its name of Rashidi chiefi y 
(though other reasons are assigned) from being 
dedicated to the reigning Khan of Moghuls, 
Abdu-r-Rashid Khim, by its author, Mirzu Hai- 
dar Dbgblat Gurgan. It contains notliiug re- 
specting the History of India. Tliere is also a 
Turkish work of the name of Jamiu-t-Tawaiikh, 
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of wliich there is an account in Von Hammer’s 
Gescliichte der Ostmnischen Reiches (Vol. ix. p. 
180 ,) and which the same author quotes as one 
of his authorities in his Gesehichte der Assassinen. 
—It was composed A. D. 1574, and is said to 
be compiled chiefly from the Nizamu-t-Tawa- 
rikh of Baizawi, and the Bohjatu-t-Taw&,rikh 
of Shukrulla. There is also an Arabic History 
which, from similarity of name, may be mis- 
taken for it, the Mukhtasir Jamiu-t-Tawarikh, 
by Ibn al Wardi, a valuable General History 
from 1097 to 1543 A. D. 

The following account of the contents of the 
entire Jamiu-t-Tawirikh, is taken from a notice 
in Arabic, by Rashidu-d-Din himself, prefixed 
to a MS. of his theological works, in the Royal 
Library at Paris. 

‘‘ The book called the Jamiu-t-Tawarikli, comprises four 
volumes, the first of which contains a preface, an account of the 
origin of the nations of the Turks, the number of their tribes, 
and an account of the Kings, Khans, Amirs, and great men who 
have sprung from each tribe ; also of the ancestors of Changez 
Khan, the history of that monarch’s actions, and of his children 
and descendants, who have occupied the throne down to the time 
of Oljaitu Sultan. To the life of each prince is added his genea- 
logy, an account of his character, and of his wives and children, 
a notice of the Khalifahs, Kings, Sultans, and Atdbeks, who were 
contemporary with him, and a history of the remarkable events 
that occurred during his reign. 

** The second volume contains an introduction and a history of 
the life of Oljaitii from the time of his birth to the present day ; 
to this portion of the second volume will be added a supplement, 
comprising an account of the daily actions of this prince, written 
by me, and afterwards continued by the court historians. This 
second volume also contains a concise history of the Prophets, 
Sultans, and Kings of the universe, from the days of Adam to 
the present time, together with a detailed account of many people, 
of whom historians have, till now, given little or' no description. 
Ail that 1 have said respecsting them, I have taken from their 
own books, and from the in<Miths of the learned men of each 
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imtioB ; it also gives tlie Mstor j of the people of t he book, xiz » 
the Jews and the Christians, and the histories of the Sultans and 
most celebrated Princes of each country ; also an account of the 
IsmaiMs, and many curious and instructive particulars. 

‘^^The third volume gives, after the preface, a detailed account 
of the descent of the Prophets, Kings, Khalifahs, the Arab tribes, 
the companions of the Prophet, Muhammed, &c., from the time 
of Adam to the end of the dynasty of the Bam Abbas ; the 
genealogy of the ancestors of Muhammed, and of the tribes 
descended from them ; the series of Prophets who have appeared 
amongst the Ban! Israil, the Kings of the latter, and an eniimer- 
r ation of their different tribes ; the genealogies of the Kaisars and 

others of the Christian princes, with their names and the number 
of years of their respective reigns. All these details have been ; 

faithfully extracted from the chronicles of these people, and 
arranged in a systematic order. I 

/‘The fourth volume comprises a preface and a circumstantial 
account of the limits of each of the seven-climates, the division 
and extent of the vast countries of the globe, the geographical 
position and description of the greater part of the cities, seas, 
lakes, valleys, and mountains, with their longitudes, and latitudes. 

In writing this portion of our work, we h|ive not been satisfied 
merely with extracts from the most esteemed geographical works, 
but we have, besides, made inquiries from the most learned men 
and those who have themselves visited the countries described; 
we have inserted in our relation, particulars obtained from the 
learned men of Hind, Chin, M§.chin, the countries of the Franks, 

&c., and others which have been faithfully extracted from works 
written in the languages of those different countries.” 

This is the account given by our author him- 
self of his work ; it must, however, be remarked, 
that in the preface to the Tarikh-i Ghazani, and 
in many other passages, he speaks of three 
volumes only, writing under the head of the 
second, the matters which here form the con- 
tents of the second and third. The easiest way 
of accounting for this contradiction is to suppose 
that he subsequently divided this second volume 
into two portions, on account of its great bulk 
and disproportion in size to the others. 

In the preface to the Tarikh-i Ghazani, the 
work is divided, as mentioned above, into three 
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volumes, according to the following distribu- 
tion 

The contents of the first volume are the same as given in the 
preceding description, and it is dedicated to Ghazan Khan. It 
comprises two books and several sections. 

The second volume contains the history of Oljaitii Sultan, (to 
whom it was dedicated,) from his birth to the time when our 
anthor wrote *, this forms the first division of the volume. The 
second division comprises two parts, the first of which is again 
sub-divided into two sections. The first section contains au 
abridged history of all the Prophets, Khalifahs, and of the differ- 
ent races of men, to the year of the Flight, 700. The second 
section comprises a detailed chronicle of all the inhabitants oi‘ 
the earth, according to their races, extracted from their various 
writings, and from the mouths of natives of the difierent coun- 
tries. The second part is filled with the remaining portion of 
the history of Oljaitii, the Sultan of Islamism,’* as he is styled, 
and was destined to be continued in chronological order to the 
time of his death. The historians who are, or may be, servants 
of the court, will take care to write this, and add it as a supple- 
ment to this second volume.^^ 

The third volume comprises the description of the geographi- 
cal charts, and the various routes from one place to another, 
taken from the sources already mentioned. “The author has, 
as far as was in his power, multiplied and verified his researches 
from all that was previously known on the subject in this country, 
whether described in books or drawn in charts. To this he has 
added all that during this fortunate epoch the philosophers and 
wise men of Hind, Chin, M^chin, Farang, and other countries 
have written, and has entered it all in this third volume, after 
having fully ascertained its authenticity/^ 

The extended notice which is here given to 
Rashidn-d-Din and the Jkmiu-t-Tawarikh, is 
not only due to his merits as an historian, and 
to the curious sources of his information on 
Indian subjects, but to the interest which has 
been excited within the last ten years by the 
discovery, under very peculiar circumstances, of 
the largest pof li«a of the work, which was sup- 
nn»f>d to have beenj^st. 
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A full account of this extraordinary discovery 
is given in the sixth volume of the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and the following 
extract from the letter of Professor Forbes, com- 
prises some of the most interesting particulars 
of the circumstances with which it was attended. 

Mr W. Morley has kindly presented to me a copy of his inter- 
esting letter addressed to Major General Briggs, respecting the 
portion of the Jamiu-t-Tawarikh, now in the Society’s Library. 
About the time when Mr. Morley’s communication was passing 
through the press, I accidentally fell in with a ranch larger por- 
tion of the Jamiu-t-TawMkh, comprising one half the original 
volume, of which the Society’s fragment forms about one-fifth. 
The two fragments have been clearly proved (as you will perceive 
hereafter) to be parts of the same grand original ; and it is curi- 
ous enough that after many years, perhaps centuries, of separa- 
tion, they should have at last met in a portion of the earth so 
remote from their native city. 

That portion of the J^miu-t-Tawarikh which forms the subject 
of the present hasty and imperfect communication, belonged to 
the late Colonel John Baillie, a distinguished member of the 
Asiatic Society. Shortly after the death of that eminent Orien- 
talist, his house in town was let, and his books and manuscripts 
were temporarily removed to the house of a friend in Soho Square, 
previous to their being conveyed to the family estate in Inverness- 
shire. They have remained however undisturbed in Soho Square 
ever since. A fews weeks ago I happened to have a pupil who 
lived in the same house, and from his description of some of the 
MSS I felt and expressed my wishes to see them, in which 
request I was most readily indulged. 

The first, indeed I may say the only, work that caught my 
attention was a large Arabic manuscript of an historical nature, 
written in a beautiful and very old Naskhi hand, with many 
pictures very creditably executed, ail things considered. On the 
back of this rare volume is written in a distinct Persian hand, 
“Tarikh-i-Taban,” and as if this were not sufficient, there is a 
note written in Persian, on a blank page, folio 1 54, of which the 
following is a literal translation, The name of this hook is 
The Tdrikh-i-Taharij (the History or Chronicle of Tabari,) the 
author’s autograph. The whole number of leaves when complete, 
amounted to 303 ; now however, some one has stolen and car- 
ried off one half of it, or about 150 leaves. It was written by 
the author’s own hand, in the year of the Hegira 706 (A. I). 
1306 - 7 ).’^ , 
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The iiiforraatioii intended to be conreyed in this note, is^ 
unfortunately, rendered very suspicions, by the date given in the 
conclusion ; as Tabari had flourished some 450 lunar years earlier. 
On examming the work itself, I found that the Muliammedan 
history came down to the last of the Khalifas of Bagdad ; hence 
it could not be the original Tabari. As D’Herbelot, however, 
has mentioned two writers who have continued the history of 
Tabari down to their own times, I thought this might possibly 
he one of them, and in order to verify the circumstance, I took 
the Persian version with me next day to compare them ; but after 
making the most liberal allowance for the freedom generally used 
by Oriental translators, I found that the two could never have 
been intended for the same work. 

Resolved, if possible, to arrive at some satisfactory conclusion 
respecting the MS., I requested a very intelligent native of 
India to accompany me to see it. The moment this gentleman 
looked at it, he told me that whether it was Tabari or not, he 
had seen the identical book some months back in a house where 
he visited. On further enquiry, I learned that the book to which 
he alluded, belonged to the Asiatic Society. Next day I examined 
the Society’s MS. and found, as I had concluded, that it forms 
part of the half that is missing in Colonel Baillie’s MS. In 
proof of this, I may mention that the ink and the handwriting 
are the same in both. The length and breadth and number of 
lines in each page are the same, and the paintings are in the same 
style in both. The work had been numbered originally by leaves 
or folios, as is usual in Oriental MS. ; these numbers still remain 
on the second jiage of each leaf, and every leaf of the Society’s 
fragment is missing in Colonel Baillie’s work. There is no ques- 
tion then, that as Sadi bath it, they are limbs of one another,” 
for assuredly they originally consisted of but one work. 

A copy of this letter was forwarded to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and a request was 
made that the Society would interest itself in 
searching for manuscripts of the work. A Cir- 
cular was in consequence issued to many of the 
native chiefs and literati of India, hut no satis- 
factory reply was received. Upon that occasion 
I pointed out to the Society that the work was 
probably in their own Library, for that an ano- 
nymous volume, purporting to contain precisely 
aawo hv Sir J. Malcolm 
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from Persia, and presented to the College of 
Fort William, as appeared from a notice at the 
end of Stewart’s Catalogue of Tipu Sultan’s 
Library. The work was searched for and dis- 
covered, in consequenee of this information, 
among those which were transferred from the 
College of the Asiatic Society. (See Journal 
Asiatic Society, JBengal, Vol. X. p. 934.) 

It was not till some years afterwards that 
I had the satisfaction of reading the superb 
French publication, entitled Collection Orieniale, 
in the preface to the first Volume of which I 
found that the very same enquiry had been 
suggested by M. Quatrem^re, in the following 
passage ; “ au nombre des MSS. apport6s de 
Perse par le Major Malcolm et offerts par lui au 
College du Fort William, je trouve un ouvrage 
ayant pour titre Djami-altawarikh-kadim. Ce 
livre ferait-il partie du travail de Rashideldin ? 
C’est ce que je n’ai pu verifier.” ( Vie et les ouv- 
rages de Rashideldin, seconde Partie, p. Ixxxv.) 
Had this enquiry then attracted the attention 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, it would have 
resulted in an earlier discovery of the missing 
volume ; but when at last it was drawn forth 
from their Library, it had become of compara- 
tively little importance, for, in the meantime, a 
manuscript of the Persian original had been 
found in the Library of the East India House, 
of which a full description was shortly after 
given in the seventh volume of the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, from which the fol- 
lowing extract is taken. 
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Tlie MS. in question is of a large folio si^e, and contains in 
all 1189 pages ; but as numerous spaces have been left for tlie 
iiisertion of paintings, the actual volume of the work is not equal 
to its apparent extent ; the character is a small and tolerably clear 
Nastalik ; the transcriber was evidently both careless and igno^ 
rant, and the text abounds with eiTors — this is particularly con- 
spicuous in the spelling of the names of places and individuals, 
the same name being frequently written in two or three different 
ways in the same page ; many considerable omissions also occur 
in the body of the work, the original from which our MS. was 
transcribed "being, in all probability, damaged or defective in those 
ymrts. 

The Jimiu-l-Tawarikh consists of a collection of histories, (as 
its name imports,) each distinct from the others and complete in 
itself. Those contained in our MS. occur in the following 
order. ■ - 

I. A general history of Persia and Arabia, from the earliest 
times to the tall of the Khilafat : this history comprises a preface 
and two sections. The preface contains an account of Adam 
and his children, of Niih and his posterity, of the reign of 
ICaiomars, the first of the kings of Pars, and of the tribes of the 
Arabs, to the time of the prophet Muhammed, This preface 
mentions that the history was composed in the year of the Flight 
700, from various traditional and written authorities. 

Section 1 contains a history of the kings of Pars, and of the 
events that occurred in their respective reigns ; also accounts of 
the prophets from the time of Ivaiomars until that of Yazdajird, 
the last of the kings of Ajam. 

Section 2 contains a copious and detailed history of the pro- 
phet Muhammed and his Khalifahs to the time of A1 Mustasim 
Billah. This history, which in our MS. comprises 364 pages, 
WAS transcribed in the month of Shawwal, in the year of the 
Plight 1081. It is contained entire in the MS. of Colonel 
Baiilie, with the absence of forty-six leaves, seven of wliich are, 
however, to be found in the MS. of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

II . A concise history of the Sultan Mahmud Sobaktagin, tlie 
Ghaznavidcs, the Samanides, the Buyides, and some others, to 
the time of Abiia-l-Path Modiid Ben Masaiid, and the year of 
his death, viz., the 547th of the Plight, This history comprises 
fifty-six pages, and was transcribed in the month Zi’l Hijjah, and 
the 1 081 St year of the Flight. This is also in Colonel Baiilie* s 
MS., of which it forms the third portion. 

III. A history of the Saljiiki kings and of the Atabeks, to 

the time of Toghrul Ben Muhammed Bcu Molik Shah, the last 
of the Saljdks, who was slain in the year of the Flight 589. It 
comprises forty 4w0 ■ 

To^ this history is added a supplement, composed by Abii 
Ilimid Ibn Ibrahim, 'Ae Plight 599 ; it contains 
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ail accomit of the fall of the Saljuks, and the historjof the kings 
of Kharizm, to the time of Jalala-l-Dfn, the last of that dynasty. 
This supplement comprises twenty-hve pages, and apparently 
formed part of the original Jtoiii-l-Tawarikh, as Professor Forbes 
mentions two leaves existing at the end of Colonel Baillie’s 
which are occupied with the history of Kharism. 

lY. A history of Oghdz, and of the other SnlMns and Kings 
of the Turks ; it comprises twenty-two pages. At the ciich it is 
stated that this history is to be followed by that of the Khans of 
Chin and MacMn. 

V. A history of Khita, and of the Kings of Chtn and Maclun, 
to the time of the conquest by the Mongols. It comprises forty- 
six pages. At the end it is stated that this history is to be suc- 
ceeded by that of the Bani IsraiL The concluding part of this 
account of Khita is contained in the MS. of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society. 

YI. A history of the children of Israel, comprising forty-eiglit 
pages. At the end it is stated that this history is to be followed 
by that of the Franks, and the date of transcription is said to be 
the month Safar, in the year of the Flight 1082. The tirst 
portion of this history occurs in the MS, of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. '■ '■ 

YIL A history of the Franks, from the creation of Adam to 
the time when the author wrote, viz , 705th year of the Flight, 
giving a short account of the various Emperors and Popes, amount- 
ing to little more than a list of mis-spelt names. It comprises 
122 pages, and bears the date of Rabiu-l-Awwal, in the year of 
the Flight 1082. 

VIII. A history of the Sultans of Hind and of the Hindus, 
It comprises fifty-eight pages. This history exists in the MS. 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, supplying the lacuna in that MS., 
where about six pages are wanting. 

IX. A treatise on metempsychosis, extracted from the Tauzi- 
hati Rashidi by Rashidu-l-Din. This treatise comprises twelve 
pages. The date of transcription is Rabiu-l-Awwil, in the 1082 
year of the Flight ; the name of the scribe is also here given, 
viz., Tdhir Ibn Al Bdki Alayi. 

X. The general preface and contents of the whole volume, 
headed, ^^This is the book of the collection of histories.’^ 

This preface comprises eight pages. It has been published, 
with a translation by M. QuatremSre, in the first volume of the 
Collection Orientale, 

XI. The first volume of the Jdmiu-l-Tawarikh, entitled, the 

T^rikhi Ghazani, and containing an account of the Turks and 
Mongols to the time of Oljaitii Khodabandah, who reigned when 
the author completed his wmrk^ This history comprises 386 
pages, and was transcribed in the month Shaban, and the year of 
the Flight 1082. , : H 
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By comparing this Table of Contents with 
the one above given by Rashidu-d-Din himselt, 
it will be seen that the India-House Manuscript 
does not contain the entire work; the parts 
deficient being, the first division of the second 
volume, containing the life of Oljaitd Sultan, 
with the supplementary journal, and the whole 
of the third volume, containing the Geography. 

It is, however, very probable that the last 
volume was never written, for we nowhere 
find any mention amongst Eastern authors 
of Rashidu-d-Din as a writer on Geogra- 
phy ; and what gives greater colour to this pro- 
bability is, that he intersperses some of his 
narratives with geographical details, which in 
many instances might be considered to super- 
sede the necessity of any further notice in a 
separate volume. This may be observed in the 
case of the Geography of India, which will short- 
ly have to be noticed. He exhausts in that brief 
account all that was then known to the W estern 
Asiatics of the Geography of India, and he 
could therefore merely have repeated in the 
third, what he had already given in the second 
volume. 

It does not appear that these successive dis- 
coveries of the J&miu-t-Tawarfkh in English 
collections have been followed by others on the 
Continent of Europe. None have been announ- 
ced from Paris, or Leyden, and two passages in 
the Preface to the Geschichte der Goldeneii 
Horde, (p. xv. afid xxi.) show that, up to 1840, 
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Mr . Morley perhaps attached a little too much 
importance to the discovery, for he entertained 
the same opinion as M. Quatrem^re, that the 
second portion of the Jamiu-t-Tawhrikh was 
altogether lost. To him is certainly due the 
credit of having rescued it from oblivion, but 
the work is by no means so much unknown as 
they had been led to suppose. Not only do 
Mirkhond and the author of the Klmyh-i-Sa&- 
dat, notice it, as observed by Professor Forbes, 
but Sadik Isfahani quotes it under the article 
“ Machin” in his Tahkiku-l-Irhb, Muslihu-d- 
din-al-Lhri quotes it in his Mirhtu-I-Adwlir, 
Hamdulla Mustaufi in his Tmkh-i Guzida, 
Ahmed- al-Ghaffari in his Nig&risthn, and Hai- 
dar Razi confesses to have extracted from it 
no less than 40,000 lines, ii bait may be so 
translated, when referring to an historical work 
in prose. 

It seems to have been doubted whether the 
J^miu-t-Tawarikh was originally written in 
Arabic or Persian. Most authors who have 
mentioned the work consider it to have been 
written in Persian,- and translated under the 
author’s direction into Arabic ; but it is certain 
that no Persian copies were very generally 
available in Akbar’s time, for Abdu-l-Khdir 
Bad46ni states, under the transactions of A. H. 
1000, that he was directed by the Emperor 
to translate the Jamiu-t-Tawarikh from Arabic 
into Persian. It does not exactly appear from 
the text whether this was an abridgment or a 
translation, but the portion which was completed 
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by Abdu-l-Kidir is distinctly said to have been 
translated from the Arabic. It is curious that 
the translation of a part of the modern history, 
executed under the orders of Colonel Franklin, 
and presented by him to the Royal Asiatic So- 
dety! should also bear the name of Abdu-l-Ka- 
dir, who thus appears to have executed a second 
tiine what his namesake had done before him 
more than two hundred and fifty years ago . 

In the library of the British Museum there 
is a very valuable copy of the Persian oiiginal, 
(No 7628, Addit.) written by different transcrib- 
ers, as early as A. D. 1314, four years before 
the author’s death. This copy was noticed by 
Dr. BernhardDorn in the preface to his “ History 
of the Afgh§tns,” before the appearance of the 
articles above mentioned. It is supposed to 
have belonged to Oljmtfi K.han, and to have 
come subsequently into the possession of Sh&h 
Rukh, the son of Timiir. It would indeed have 
been surprising had the work been so little 
known as is supposed, for we are informed in 
the T^rikh-i Wassaf and Rauzatu-s-Safa, that 
the author expended no less than 60,000 dinars 
in the transcription and binding of his own 
writings. Every precaution was taken by him 
to secure his labours from destruction, and con- 
siderable revenues were set aside for the purpose 
of copying and disseminating them, both in Ara- 
bic and Persian, throughout the most considera- 
ble cities of ^ Mnhammedan world. 

I knowof no body India except the Asiatic 
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particular notice; but an exceedingly valuable 
portion of the work, comprising the account of 
India, exists in the Royal Library at Lakhnau, 
under the wrong title of T^rikh-i Sabuktigin. 
It includes portions of three different Books, for 
it begins with the history of Mahmhd Sabuk- 
tigin and the dynasty of the Ghaznavides, and 
contains the history of the Kings of Khw&.razm, 
the Saljhkians, the Buyides, and part of the his- 
tory of Khalifs. It is embellished with paintings 
which are beyond the average degree of Asiatic 
merit, and the text is written in a clear nasich 
character, comprising one hundred andfivefolios, 
with thirty-five lines to a page. It would be use- 
ful for the purpose of collation, although in 
many parts it is written very incorrectly, especi- 
ally in the names of places, where accuracy is 
particularly desirable. I know of two copies 
of the T4rikh-i Gh&,z4ni, but they contain no 
portion which has not already been made fami- 
liar to the public by the French edition of M. 
Quatrem^re noticed above.* 

I will now proceed to describe the volume in 
the Asiatic Society’s Library, — premising that 
it was copied A. H. 1098, and is written in a 
clear character. 

* Compare Tundgruhen des Orients^ VoL V. pp. 265— '2/2. Journal 
des Savans, 1838. pp. 501 — 514, Klaproth, Mem, Tom, I. p. 293. 
Von Hammer, Geschichte der schbnen RedekUnste Persienst pp. 1%, 
242. Dr. Bernhard Dorn, Hist, of the Afghans, p. xv. Wilken, Hist, 
Ghamevidarum, p, xii. Jowrnal of the Asiatic Soc, Bengal, Vol* IX. p. 
1131 ; VoL X. p. 934. Sddih Isfahdm, p. 45. Journal Asiatique, 2nd 
Series, Tom. L p. 322 ; 3rd Series, Xo. 36, pp. 571 — 589. Collection 
Orientate, Voi. I. pp. 1 — 175. Journal of the Bog at Asiatic Soc. Vol. 
VI. pp. 11 — 41 ; Vol. VII. pp. 267 — 272. Geschichte der Ilchane, Voi. 
II. pp. 150, 219, 243, 259 — 262. M, Abel Remusat, Nouveam Mdlan* 

A.,:..*: . T 
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I. A history of the Saljiiki kings, to the last of the dynasty,' 
Abh T^lib Tughrii, son of ArsMn. This extends to p. 44, where 
a continuation by Abd Hamid Muhammed, son of Ibrahim, com- 
mences, comprising also the history of the Sultans of Kliwarazm, 
extending from pp. 44 to 64. 

II. A history of Oghdz and the Turks. From pp. 65 to 77. 
The epigraph states that it is followed by a history of China. 

HI. A history of the khdns and kings of Chin and Machin, 
and of the capital called Khita. The portraits in this book al- 
most all represent the kings with two tails below their caps. 
At the end it is stated that this chapter is followed by an account 
of the Bani Isrdil. This history extends from pp. 78 to 114. 

IV. A history of the children of Israil, said to be succeeded 
by a history of the Franks and Caesars. From pp. 115 to 156. 

Y. This hook is divided into two chapters and several sec- 
tions. , 

Chapter 1st. Adam and his descendants. — Null and his de- 
scendants. — Ibrahim and his descendants, to the Virgin Mary. — 
Moses.— The kings of Persia. — The Greeks. — The Arabs. — Mu- 
hammed.— The Moghuls. — The Khalifas to the close of the Ab- 
hdside dynasty. 

Chapter 2nd. On the belief of Christians. — The country of 
Armenia. — -The country, seas and islands of the Franks. — ^The 
birth of the Messiah. — The Emperors of Kdm. — The Popes and 
Ceesars, with fancy portraits intended to represent each of these 
two last. 

The proper sequence is interrupted by some mistake of the 
hinder, but the whole of this unconnected book extends from pp. 
157 to 467. 

VI , A history of Sultan Mahmdd Sahuktigin. — The Ghazna- 
vides. — Samanides, and the Buyides. The subdivisions of this 
book are as follows : — 

Eespecting the victory of Bust. — ^The victory of Kasddr. — Ac- 
count of Sistan. — Begarding Kabus and Fakhru-d-Daulah. — Con- 
cerning the restoration of Fakhru-d-Danlali to his government, and 
his friendship with Hisamu-d-Danlah Tish.— Respecting Abu-1 
Hasan, son of Simhdr, and his administration in Khorasmi, to 
the time of his death, and the succession of his son Ubd AH.— 
Regarding Faik and his condition after his defeat at Marv. — Re- 
tirement of Niih, son of Mansitr, from Bokhara, and the arrival 
of Bughrd Khan at Bokhara. — Regarding Abii-l Kasim, son of 
Simhiir and brother of Abu AH, and his condition after his 
separation from his brother. — The Amiru-1 Muminin Alkadir 
Billah confers a robe of honour on Sultdn Yeminu-d-Dauiah. — 
The return of Abdu-1 Malik. — Ahd Ibrahim Ismail and the occur- 
rences between him, Eibak Khdn and Amir Nasr, son of Nasiru- 
d-Bin. — Regarding the Samani Amirs, and the occurrences of 
their reigns. — Relating to the friendship and enmity between 
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Ndsiru-d-Din, SaBuktigin and Khalaf, son of Ahmad, and the as- 
sumption of the reins of government by the Sultan. — Respecting 
Shamsu-l-Ma*Mi Kdbds, and his return to his country.— The 
friendship and subsequent enmity between the Sultan and Eibak 
Khan. — Relating to the sacred war of Bhatiah.— Repecting the 
capture of the fort of Bhim. — Regarding the family of the khalif 
Alkadir Billah, and his government. — His attachment to the Sul- 
tan and Bahau-d-Daulah, son of Uzdu-d-Daulah. — xAn account 
of Bahau-d-Daulah. — Respecting the affair at Narain. — Relating 
to the sacred war of Ghor, — Regarding the traitors after their 
return from Mawarau-n-Nahr. — Relating to the retirement of 
Bughra Khan from Bokhara, and the return of Nuh, son of Man- 
sdr, to his home. — Respecting the Afghans. — xAmlr Nasr, son of 
Nasiru-d-Din Sabnktigin. — The reign of Mnhammed, son of 
Mahmdd. — The reign of Abd-1 Fateh Maiidud, son of Masaud, 
son of Mahmdd. From pp. 468 to 523. 

YII. On Hind and Sind and Shakmuni, divided into the fol- 
lowing chapters and sections : — 

Chapter 1st. On eras and revolutions. — ^The measurement 
of the earth. — On the four jiigas. — The hills and waters of Hind. 
— On its countries, cities and towms. — On the islands.— The Sul- 
tans of Dehli. — The birth of Basdeo, and the kings of India pre- 
ceding Mahmiid. — On Cashmir, its chills, waters and cities. — xAn 
account of the kings of the Trita jug. — ^^The kings of the Dwapar 
jug.— The kings of the Kal jug. 4 

Chapter 2nd. An account of the prophets of the Hindus, of 
whom there are six of the highest class, Shakmiinf being the 
sixth. — On the birth of Shakmdni. — On the properties and signs 
of a perfect man.— On the character, conduct, and sayings of 
Sh^kmdni. — On the austerities of Shakmuni, and his incorpora- 
tion with the divine essence. — Further proceedings of Shakmuni. 
— On his appearance in various forms. — On the knowledge of cer- 
tain prayers addressed to God. — On the different degrees of me- 
tempsychosis, and the number of hells. — How a man can become 
a god. — How a man can escape from the form of a beast. — How 
a man can escape from the form of another man.— On the differ- 
ence between men and angels. — On the questions put to Shak- 
muni by the angels,— On the information given by Shakmuni 
respecting another prophet,— On the rewards of paradise and the 
punishments of hell, and the injunctions and prohibitions of 
Shdkmdtti.— On the establishment of his religion in Hind and 
Cashmir.— On the death of Shdkmdni, and the events which fol- 
lowed. From pp. 524 to 572-^^ ^ 

VIII, An essay in refutation of the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, extracted from the Tauzihat-i-Rashidi. From pp. 572 to 581. 


Size— Large Folio, containing 581 pages, of 30 lines to a page. 
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It appears, therefore, that this volume com- 
prises the same matter as the East India House 
MS., with the exception of the Tarikh-i Gha- 
zani, of which that MS. contains the first 
portion. The arrangement, however, of the 
several books is very different, as will, be 
evident to any one who feels disposed to com- 
pare them. 

The following extract is taken from the con- 
tinuation of the History of the Saljukian sove- 
reigns, and recounts one of the most interesting 
events in Indian History. Other historians 
have narrated the same circumstances without 
much variation, except in the minor details. 
(Compare Mirkhond, Rmizatu-s-Safd, Book iv. 
Ferishta, 'Book. ix. History of Sind. Abfi-l-fed4, 
Annales Muslemici, Vol. IV. p. 382. M. Petis 
de la Croix, Senior, Histoire de Genghizcan, Ch. 
xxxiv. H’Herbelot, Bibliothhque Orientale, Art. 
Gelaladdin ; and De Guignes, Histoire Gknirale 
des Huns, Tom. II. p. 281.) These four last 
chiefly derive their accounts from Muhammed- 
bin-Ahmed Nasawi, the friend of Jalalu-d-Din, 
and the companion of his journies and expedi- 
tions. This work, entitled Seirat-i Jaldlu-d-Hin 
Mankherni, is in the Royal Library of Paris, 
No. 845. It is in eight chapters, and the histo- 
ry is brought down to Jalalu-d-Din’s death, A. D. 
1231. It was composed in 1241. (See Remusat, 
'Nom : MB: As : Tom. I. p. 435.) 

The passage here selected will show in what 
imminent danger India was then placed of sus- 
taining an invasion of the Moghuls, headed by 
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Changez Khan in person. Some of the antho- 
rities above quoted mention that several bodies 
did cross over the Indus in pursuit, and that 
Prince Chaghatai Khto headed an attack 
against Multan, and captured it. 

At niglitfall every one retired to his tent, and in the morning 
both armies were again drawn up in battle array. This day 
Sultdn Jaialu-d-Din marched on foot at the head of his army, and 
all at once made a charge upon the Moghuls, and put them to 
dight. The kettle-drums were beaten in triumph by order of 
the Sultan, and his whole army pursued the Moghuls on horse- 
back at full speed. At one time the defeated Mogliuls rallied, 
but the Sultan rushed upon them, like a lion or crocodile upon 
its prey, and put many to death. Changez Khan shortly after- 
wards being reinforced with a small body of men, moved like 
destructive lightning or a rapid torrent against the Sultan. In 
the meantime, a dispute arising between Saifu-d-Din Ighrak 
and Amin Malik, (Governor of Herat) on account of the distri- 
bution of booty,* and especially respecting the right to a parti- 
cular horse, the latter struck the former on the head with a 
whip. The king called upon Amin Malik to give an explanation 
of his conduct, but he replied that it was not the custom of Kat- 
kali troops to he held respoiisible for their proceedings. Upon 
learning this, Saifu-d-Diii deserted the Sultan under cover of 
night, and went off with his troops to the hills of Kerman 
and Sankiiran. The alienation of Saifu-d-Din Ighrak materially 
affected the power of the Sultan, and diminished his chance of 
success. He immediately made towards Ghazni, with the object 
of crossing the Indus, and for that purpose ordered boats to be 
kept in readiness. This circumstance coming to the knowledge 
of Changez Khan, the latter hastened in pursuit of the Sultan, 
and surrounded him. At daybreak, the Sultan finding himself 
placed in a position between water and fire, with the Indus on 
the one side and the fiery enemy on the other, was prepared to 
give battle. Changez Khan fell ujion the right wing command- 
ed by Amin Malik, like a fierce lion upon a lame leopard, and 
drove it back with great slaughter. Amin Malik being thus 
defeated, fled towards Pershawar ; but as the Moghul army was 
in possession of the road, he was slain, in the endeavour to 
effect his escape. Changez Khan compelled the left wing also to 
give way, hut the Sultan firmly maintained his ground in the 
centre with seven hundred men, and opposed the enemy from the 

* This booty was chiefly captured at the battle of Biruan, within 
a short distance of Ghazni, and which is erroneously supposed by Dr. 
Lee to be the Badaun of Bow and B'erishta.— Bahiia, p. 9/. 
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morning to mid- day, moving now to right now to left, sustaining 
every attack, and on each occasion slaying a number of the 
enemy. Meantime, the army of Changez Khan came pressing 
forward, and surrounding the position occupied by the Sultan, 
At last Ajdsh Malik, son of the king’s maternal uncle, seeing the 
dangerous position of his Majesty, seized the bridle of his charger, 
and persuaded him to leave the field. The SuMn bade adieu to 
his sons and female relatives, with a heavy heart and burning 
tears, and ordering his favorite horse to be prepared, he sprung 
on it, and rushed again into the torrent of conflict, like a crocodile 
into a river, and charged the enemy with irresistible force. Hav- 
ing succeeded in driving them back, he turned his horse’s head, 
threw off on the way his coat of mail and shield ; and urging 
his horse, plunged into the river, though the bank was upwards 
of thirty feet above the stream. He then sw^am'^Sacross like a 
noble lion, and reached the opposite hank in safety. Changez 
Kh€n witnessed the gallant exploit, and hastening to the bank 
prohibited the Moghuls from attempting to follow. The very 
heavens exclaimed in surprise “ They never saw in the w^orld 
any man equal to him, nor did they ever hear of one like him 
among the celebrated heroes of antiquity Changez Khan and 
all the Moghul nobles were astonished to find that the Sultan 
crossed the river in safety, and sat watching him as he wiped the 
water off his scabbard. J Changez Khdn turning round to the 
Sultan’s sons, § addressed them in words expressive of his admira- 
tion. 

The original distinctly says swam across the Jihhii”— whether 
intentionally, or by error of the copyist, is doubtful. Eastern authors 
for a long time considered, either that the source of the Mehran 
(Indus) was the river Jihtin (Oxus), or that the sources of the two rivers 
were in the same mountain. (Uylenbroek, Iracce Fersiem Description 
p. 54 ; Gildemeister, de rebus Indicis, pp, 179, 205; Ouseley, Oriental 
Geography n p. 155 ; Masaudi, Meadows of GoZd,p. 38). A similar perverse 
use of the Sihun(Jaxartes) also occurs in the Tarikhi Yemin-i, where it 
is used to signify the Indus, and can be applicable to no other river ; and 
again in Abu-l-feda {Annal : Muslem: Vol : III. p. 113) where Eeiske 
observes, In Arabico legitur Sikumm, quod aperte mendosum est.’' 

t Four years before, Sharasu-d-Din, the king of Dehli, had done the 
same thing, when in pursuit of Nasirii-d-Din Kabacha, and though he 
succeeded in reaching the opposite bank wdth a few' followers, many 
were drowned in the attempt. Maharaja Ranjit Singh has gained fame 
by bis accomplishment of the same feat. 

X The liauzatu-s-Safa and Ferishta represent Jalalu-d-Din as hav- 
ing carried his canopy with him, and seating himself under it wdieo 
he had attained the opposite bank. The former also mentions, that 
Changez Khan killed all the males in the Sultan’s camp, and ordered 
his servants to search for the jewels which the Sultan had thrown into 
the Indus before his escape. 

§ The Ilabibu-s-Siyar differs from other authorities in saying he 
turned rouud, and addressed bis own sons. 
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After Ms escape, tHe Saltan was joined hj about tea persons 
■who had also succeeded in crossing the river. They all concealed 
themselves in the woods, where, before long, fifty other persons 
joined their number. When the Sultda received intelligence that a 
number of Hindus, consisting of cavalry and infantry, were lying 
witbin two parasaiigs of him, and had given themselves up to 
pleasure, he ordered his followers to provide themselves with 
dubs. Thus armed, they made a sudden night-attack upon 
the Hindd force, put many to death, and plundered their cattle 
and weapons. Upon this, several other people, some on mules 
and some on horned cattle, came over, and declared for 
the Sultan. Information being afterwards received that there 
were in the neighbourhood tvro or three thousand men of the 
Hindd force, he attacked them with one hundred and twenty 
men, put a number of them to the sword, and equipped his foi» 
lowers with the arms taken from the vanquished. When the 
report of the success and power of the Sultan was spread through- 
out India, a number of men from the hills of BaMla* and Nekald 
assejnbled, and in a body of about five or six thousand horse, 
attacked the Sultan, who, drawing up in array five hundred horse, 
dispersed them. The Sultan afterwards received aid from several 
other bodies of men, so that there now flocked round his standard 
not less than three or four thousand men. All this came to the 
knowledge of the world-conquering king (of Delhi) who had 
already raised an army to oppose him, while he was within the 
limits of the Ghaznin territory — but when the Sultan first crossed 
the river, he was notable to cope with these troops, and there- 
fore passed on as a fugitive towards Dehii. 

The Moghuls, on hearing that he had taken that course, re- 
turned, and pillaged the confines of Ghor. The Sultdn, on reach- 
ing the vicinity of, Dehii, deputed messengers to king Shamsu-d- 
Din to communicate Ms arrival, and to prefer a request to reside 
temporarily in some village near Dehii. The King after mature 
reflection deputed a messengerf on his part with presents to the 
Sultan, but objected to comply with his demand for a place of 
residence, on the ground that the climate of India would not suit 
the constitution of the Sultan. On receiving this reply, the Sultan 
returned to BalaM and Nekala. Those who had effected their 
escape joined him, and he had now about ten thousand men under 
Mm. He deputed Taju-d-Din Malik KMlj, accompanied by a 
force, to Rai KdkarJ Saknin, in the Mils of Judi,§ with a request 

^ All who record these events concur in reading the first word as 
Balala. The second may be either Bank^la or Mankaia. 

t Mirkhond and Eerishta mention that the Sultan’s ambassador or 
messenger was secretly poisoned, the object of which is not very appa- 
rent. X Other authorities read Ghakar. 

§ Amongst Oriental Geographers this is the name of mount Ararat 
in Armenia, on which Noah’s .ark is said to have rested. In the Fan« 
jab it applies to the salt range. 
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for the haBd of Ms daughter, which request Ral Kdkar complied 
with, and sent his son with a number of troops to wait upon the 
Sul tin, who gave the name of Kutlagh Khan to the son, and sent an 
armynnder the comm and of Uzbek jpai against Nasiru-d-Din Kaba» 
eha, ^ who was at enmity with RM Kiikar . Kabacha, though he was an 
Amir under the Ghorian Kings, and governor of the country of Sind, 
yet was presumptuous enough to aspire to independence. When 
this chief and twenty thousand of his followers were encamped 
on the hanks of the Indus within one parasang of Uch, Jchan Pah- 
luwi,n Uzbek, with seven thousand men, suddenly fell upon them at 
night, defeated, and dispersed them. Kabacha embarked in a boat 
for Akar and Bakar (two island forts in his possession), while the 
Uzbek returned to his camp, taking possession of whatever fell 
in his way. He sent the news of this victory to the Sultan, who 
marched out, and with the army, which was under the command 
of the Uzbek, reached the palace of Kabacha. The latter being 
defeated fled from Akar and Bakar to Mdltan, where the Sultan 
sent an ambassador to him with a demand for money, and for the 
surrender of the son and daughter of ilmir Khan, who had taken 
shelter at Multan, having fled from the battle which took place 
on the banks of the Indus. Kabacha sent the son and daughter 
of Amir Khan with a large contribution in money, soliciting at the 
same time that his territories might not be despoiled. The wea- 
ther, however, growing hot, the Sultan determined to proceed 
from Uch to the Jiidi hills, and on his way besieged the fort of 
Bisrdm, where in an engagement he was wounded in the hand by 
an arrow. In the end, the Sultan captured the fort, and put ail 
who were in it to the sword. At this place he received intdli- 
gence of the movement of the Moghul troops, who were endea- 
voring to effect his capture. He sent an ambassador to Kabacha 
to intimate his return, and to demand the tribute due by bim. Ka- 
bacha however, refused and took up arms against him. The Sul- 
tan did not consider it expedient to remain at Uch, and as the inha- 
bitants of that place had revolted, he set fire to the city and march- 
ed upon Sadds^n, where Eakhru-d-Din had been the Governor be- 
fore the establishment of Kabdcha’s power. Lachin of Khita, the 
commander of the troops, marched to oppose him. The latter 
was slain in the conflict, but the former, upon the Sultan’s arrival 
at the place, with tears supplicated for pardon, and presented his 
sword in token of submission The Sultan remained there for 
one month, and then conferred an honorary dress upon Fakhru- 
d-Din, and making over to him the government of Sadiisan, 
marched towards Bewal (Daibal) and Damrila. Hasrar, who was 
the ruler of this territory, took to flight and embarked on a boat. 
The Sultan on reaching the borders of Dewal and Damrila 
deputed Khds Kh^n with a force to Nahrwala, from which place 
he brought away much spoil and many prisoners. Shortly after, 

* Kabajah is the common spelling. 
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the Sultan entered Dewal and Damrila, and erected a great 
mosque in the former place, opposite the temple of an idol. ^ In 
the meantime, intelligence was received from Irak that Ghaidsu- 
d-Din Sultdn had settled himself in Irak ; that most of the troops 
of that country professed their attachment to Sultan JaMlu-d-Bm, 
and felt anxious for his presence. Upon this the Sultan prepared 
to join them, but on learning that Birak Hajib was with hostile 
intentions fortifying the strong post of Budsir in Kirman, he 
determined on proceeding to Irak by way of Mekr^n. 

The next extract relates to the Geography 
of India. It is taken almost entirely from the 
work of Abh Rlhan al-Blr6ni, composed in the 
early part of the eleventh century, and there- 
fore represents the knowledge of India which 
was attained by the Mahometan invaders three 
hundred years before our author wrote. We 
are fortunately able to compare a great part of 
this passage with the original Arabic which has 
lately been published by M Reinaud, and it 
will be seen how few additions have been made 
by Rashidu-d-Din, and how scrupulously he 
follows his predecessor, even in his errors. M. 
Reinand is mistaken (Fragments, p. xv.) in 
supposing that our author did not make use of 
the published chapters of Birdni. For the pur- 
pose of comparison, a Notef is appended, show- 
ing what wms the knowledge attained of India 
by eastern Geographers before the time of A1 
Birdni ; from which it will be evident that the 
whole of upper India was a perfect terra incog- 
nita, and that the Arabians knew much less of it 
than Pliny and Ptolemy . Even Ahu-l-feda, who 

* Eerishta says that, the name of the chief of Daibal, or Thatta, 
was Jaishi, and that the Sultan demolished the temples of the idols at 
that place. 

t See Note A. 
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wrote more than three centuries later, and quotes 
the works of Edrisi and Yhcht, and most of the 
other geographical treatises written during that 
interval, gives us less information about India 
than is contained in the following extract. 
This consideration, therefore, will be a sufficient 
apology for its length. 



Section nr. 


On the hills and rivet's of Hind and Sind. 

Philosophers and Geometricians have divided the land of Hind 
into three equal* parts, giving to each part a separate name, as 
appears from the book called Ptonjali. It resembles the back 
of a crab on the surface of the water, as is seen in the annexed 
plate.f The mountains and plains in these three parts of India 
are extensive, and occur one after the other in successive order* 
The mountains appear to stand near each other like the joints of 
the spine, and extend through the inhabited world from east to 
west, i. e, from the eastern extremity of China through Tibet, 
the country of the Turks, Cabul, Badakhshan, Tukharistan, 
Bdmian, Khurdsan, Gilan, Xzarbaijan, Armenia, Bum, to tbe 
country of the Franks and Galicia on the west. Their faces are 
varied, embracing between their projections plains and inhabited 
spots. Eivers flow at their base. Hind is surrounded on tbe 
south by the sea,.t: and on the north by the lofty mountains and 

* See Bitter, Erdh, IV., 2, 495, and Lassen, Ind, AUertlmms 1. 92; 
t This may perhaps be translated just as we see it at this day,’’ 

X The original xVrabic says : “ India is bounded on all other sides by 
Softy mountains,” and after this follows a curious passage omitted from 
the Jamiu-t-Tawarikh. If you examine the country of Hind, and 
consider well the round stones wdiich are found below the soil, at what- 
ever depth you may dig, you will find that they are large near the 
inouatains where the current of water is impetuous, and smaller as you 
depart from the mountains, the strength of the current being also 
diminished, and that they become like sand, where the w'ater is stag- 
nant and in the vicinity of the sea. Hence you cannot but conclude 
that this country was once merely a sea, and that the continent lias 
been formed by successive increments of alluvion brought down by the 
rivers.” . . 
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plains- whicli contain the sources of these rivers on the east hf 
Chin' and Machin, and on the west by Cabal. On the north lie 
Gashmir, Turkist^n and the mountain, of ,Merd, which is extreme™ 
ly high, and stands opposite to the southern pole. The heavenly 
bodies perform their revolutions round it, rising and setting on 
each side of it. A day and a night of this place is each equal to 
six of our months.^ 

In a different direction from this hill stands another, not cir- 
cular, and which is said to be composed of gold and silver. The 
Himma mountains lie on the north of Kananj, and on account 
of snow and cold form the extreme point of the habitation of 
man. This range has Cashmir in its centre and runs by Tibet, 
Turk, Kbazar,t and Sakalia to the sea of Jurjan and Khwarazm, 
The north^im mountains have connection^^.w^^ mount Merii, which 
lies south of them. The rivers of the entire country of Hind 
which flow from the northern mountains amount to eleven. 
Those which flow from the eastern mountains amount to the 
same number. Their sources are very distant, towards the far- 
thest south-east quarter of the earth. They discharge them- 
selves into the sea. Those, however, which rise in the extreme 
south do not discharge themselves into the sea. 

Besides this there is another lofty ridge of mountains interven- 
ing between Turkistaii and Tibet on the one side, and India on 
the other, which is not exceeded in height by any of the moun- 
tain chains of Hinddstdn. Its ascent is eighty parasangs. From 
its summit India looks black, and the passes and rugged declivi- 
ties at its foot look like little hillocks, wdiile Tibet and China 
appear red. The descent from its lowest eminence to Tibet is 
one parasaiig. This mountain is so high that Firdusi probably 
meant the following verse to apply to it : — It is so low and so 
high, so soft and so hard, that you can see from it the belly of a 
fish as well as the back of the moon.” 

Some other mountains are called Flarmakut, in which the 
Ganges has ity source. These are impassa1>Ie,' and beyond them 
lies these mountains most of the rivers which 

lave the cities of India owe their origin. Besides these moun- 

Strabo and Arrian have also expressed this opinion, and modem 
Geologists are fond of indulging in the same speculation. The very 
latest writer on this subject observes: “Throughout the whole plain 
of India, from Bengal to the bottom of the deep wells in Jesselmere, 
and under the mica and hornblende schist of Ajmere, the same kind of 
very fine hard-grained blue granite is found in round and rolled mas- 
ses.” Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, No. clxxxviii. p. 140. 

* Compare Strabo II. I — 19. Plin. N. H. VI. 22. 6 and Solinus 
52. 13, 

t The original has Klmz. Khazar appears correct ; it is the name of 
a son of Noah, after whom Dasht-i-Khazar, a region of the sixth 
climate* is called. (Sddik hfahdm, p. 23.) 
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tains there are otliers called KalarchaL ■ They resemble crystal 
ballSa and are always covered wdth snow, like those of Damavend, 
They can be seen from Takas and ,Lahawar. There are certain 
other mountains called Bilof, In the country of the tribe of Turks 
denominated Hamilaii. In two days’ journey you arrive at another 
part of Turkistan where the Bhotyas and Dyan dwell. Their 
king is called Shot Shah, and their cities are Cjilgit, Asiirah, 
Salsas,^ and their language is Turki. The inhabitants of 
Cashmir suffer greatly from their encroachments and depreda- 
tions. The mountains which are noticed in this version of Abii 
El hail can he distinguished from each other as easily as a 
tortoise from the water, by attending to the enumeration above 
given,,. 

The stream which Rows by Cabul has its source in the moun>- 
tains of the country of Cabus, and is called the Ghurrhr. It 
passes by Birii^n, Absaprohit, Saka and Laraghan, near which 
it combines with the Sanya Gharak at the fort of Diruna, It 
then falls into the Nuriikerat, and the united rivers form a large 
stream opposite Pershawarf which is known as the Labard.J 
They' fall into the' Sind nefir the fort of Tankiir, a city dependent 
on the city of Candahar,§ which is in Hind. After that, comes 

Gilgit retains its name to the present day ; Asiirah is the same as 
the Astor, or Hasora, of our maps, and Salsas or Salsahi is perhaps 
'. Ghelas, on the Indus. M. Reinaud reads Schaitas. 

t As some interesting speculations depend upon the mode of spell- 
ing the name of this town, it may be as well to remark that all ancient 
authorities, even down to the historians of the sixteenth century, con- 
cur in spelling it Pershhwar. Hence the Chinese divide the first 
syllable into Poo-loo-sha, the capital of the kingdom of Purusha. See 
the Foe-koue-kif as well as the translation of Ma-twan4in, by M. Remu- 
sat. — Nom : Melanges Asiat .* Tom. I, p. 196. 

X This is perhaps meant for Al-Bhra, but the entire passage is very 
doubtful in the original, and much has been translated conjecturally. 

§ The proper name is Gandhara, almost always converted by Musul- 
man writers into Candahar, but we must take care not to confound it 
with the more noted Candahar of the west. The Gandharas on the 
Indus are well known to the Sanscrit writers, and there is a learned 
note on them in Troyer’s Raj Tarangini, Tom. IL pp. 316 — 321. 
It is not improbable that we have their descendants in the Gangarias 
of the Indus, one of the most turbulent tribes of the Hazara country.. 
The name given to them by Dionysius, in his Periegesis, resembles 
this modem name more than the Sanscrit one. He says, Ateap^con 
Bepdiropres TapyapiSat vaiovaiv. He places them more to the east, but 
Salmasius and M. Lassen consider that we should read TaySapiSai, 
Herodotus calls them Taydaptou The Top^Gyhs of Nonnus, which M. 
Troyer thinks points to the abode of the Gandharas, is probably to be 
looked for elsewhere. See also Mannert, GeograpUe der Greichen 
und RomeUf Yol. Y. pp, 5, 30, 10?. Asiatic Researches, VoL XY. 
Lassen, De Pentap. hid,p, 16—17- Ritter, Die Erdkunde von Asien, 
YoL lY. Ft, L p, 463* Brsch and Grtfbefs Encyc : Art. Indien, p. 2, 
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the river of Tibet, called the Jailam. The waters of the Chandra 
combine with it, and fifty miles below the junction, the united 
stream fiows to the west of MtiMn. The Biah joins it from the 
east. It also receives the waters of the Irawa (Ravi) fed by the 
stream of Kaj, besides that of Koh, which both flow from the 
hills of BhateL'^ They all combine with the Sutlej beiow 
Multan, at a place called Panjnad, on account of the junction of 
the five rivers. ' They form a very wide stream, which, at the 
time it attains its extreme breadth, extends ten parasangs, sub- 
merging trees of the forest, and carrying them off like so many 
nests of birds. This stream, when it passes Alorf and enters 
Sind under the name of Mihr^n, fiows with a slower current, and 
forms several islands as far as Mansdra, which city it also en- 
closes within two of its arms. From this place, the river flowing 
by two streams empties itself into the sea, one in the neighbour- 
hood of the city of Lahdrani, J and the other, under the name of 
Sind Sagar, that is, the river of Sind, after a winding course 
towards the east, enters the sea on the borders of the territory of 
Cach. In the same way as these rivers, when united, derive 
their name from the number five, so tbe seven rivers, flowing 
from tbe northern side of these same mountains, and failing above 
Termez into the river of Balkh, are called by the fire-worship- 
pers of Soghd the Saba Sind, or seven Sinds. 

The river Sarsut falls into the sea to the east of Siimndth. 

The Jumna falls into the Ganga, which flows to the east of 
Ganauj. After uniting they fall into the sea near Ganga Sagar. 
The river iJ^ermad (Nerbadda) lies between the mouths of the 
Sarsuti and Gang§. Its source is iu the eastern hills, and it has 
a south westerly course, till it falls into the sea near Bahrdch,§ 

* There is some confusion here, w^hich cannot be resolved by any 
interpretation of tbe original. 

t This is no doubt the proper reading, though it assumes various 
forms in different works. Ibn Haukal calls it Airis, The Geogra- 
phia Nubiensis gives it as Bur, In the Jtoiu-t-Tawarikli it resembles 
Airis, The ruins of Alore ai’e between Bakar and Khairpiir, on the 
eastern bank of the Indus. 

X This is the Larry Bunder of Major Rennell, {Memoir, p. 285) 
Lahariah of M. Kosegarten {Be MoMmmede, Comment: Acad:) and 
the Lohari of Dr. 'Lee,(lhn 102j. Ibn Batuta remarks 

of it, “ It has a large harbour into which ships from Persia, Yemen, 
and other places put. At the distance of a few miles from this city 
are the ruins of another, in which stones, the shapes of men and beasts 
almost innumerable, are to be found. The people of this place think 
that there was a city formerly in this place, the greater part of the 
inhabitants of which were so base, that God transformed them, their 
beasts, their herbs, even to the very seeds, into stones ; and indeed 
stones in the shape of seeds are here almost innumerable.” 

§ This is spelt by various authors Baruj, Bai’fis, Bahruj and Bahriich. 
It is the Baroach oJ the present day, the €fj.7r6pioy of Ptolemy 
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about' sixty Tojanas to the east of Sunmath. On the other side 
of the Ganga, the Rahet, the Gomatf, and the Sarju unite* near 
the city of Barf. The Hindus believe that the Gang^ has its 
source in paradise, from whence it is precipitated on the earth in 
seven streams, the centre being denominated the Gang^. The 
three eastern streams are the PMan, the LMi and Nalin. The 
three western streams are the Sit, the Chakas and Sind.f When 
the Sit leaves the snowy mountains it flows through the countries 
of Silk, Karsib, Chin, Barhar, Jir, Sankurkiet, Mankilkgor and 
Sakrit, and falls into the western ocean. On the south of it is 
the river Chakas, which flows by the countries of Damni, Kalik:, 
Dhoiak, Nijar, Barbar, Raj, Salkdbar, and Ijat. The Sind has its 
course through the country of that name and — (here follow thirteen 
illegible names). The Ganga after flowing through Bargund- 


and Arrian, and the Bhrigukacba of the Sanscrit authorities. See PtoL 
Gmg. Lib. VII. Cap. 1, Tab. 10 ; Maimert, Geographie der Gr, and 
Rom. Yol.Y. p. 127. Bitter, Erdlunde, Vol. IV. Ft. 11. p. 626, Bohien, 
das alte hidieni Vol. I. p. 18. Lassen, Alterthumshmdef Vol. 1. p. 107. 

* M. Reinaiid (p. 100) gives the first as Rahab. A river of this 
name, or Rahet, is often mentioned by early Mahometan authors, and 
appears generally to indicate the Ramganga. The union of the Sarjd 
with the Gomati, which M. Reinaud reads Kubiu, is a fable. There is 
no confluence of three rivers at Bari, but not far off from it the 
Jamnuari and the Katheni unite with the Gomati. The map of Oixde 
which is given in the “Agra Guide,” calls these rivers the Saraen and 
Perhi, names wLich conform pretty well with the andJLr* of M. 
Reinaud’s manuscript. 

t These are evidently the Sita and Chackshu of Bhaskara Acharya. 
Mr, Colebrooke gives us the following passage from that astronomer : — 

“ The holy stream which escapes from the foot of Vishnu descends 
on mount Meru, whence it divides into four currents, and passing 
through the air it reaches the lakes on the summit of the mountainvS 
which sustain them. Under the name of Sita this river joins the 
Bhadraswa; as the Alakanaiida it enters Bharatavarsha ; as the Chacksa 
it proceeds to Retumala, and as the Bhadra it goes to the Kuru of the 
north.” Siddhdnta Slromanij BJiamna Kosha^ 37 and 38. See also 
Vishnu Purdna, p. 171- 

Prof. Wilson observes, " The Hindus say that the Ganges falls from 
heaven on the summit of Meru, and thence descends in four currents ; 
the southern branch is the Ganges of India, the northern branch which 
flows into Turkey, is the Bhadrasama, the eastern branch is the 
Sita, and the w^estern is the Chakshu or Oxus.” Sanscrit Diet, Art. 
Meru. But the Ramayana mentions seven streams, and from that 
work Birhni evidently copied his statement. The true Sanscrit names 
are almost identical with those given in the text. The eastern streams 
are Hladani, Pavani and Nalini, the western are Sita, Suchakshu and 
Sindhu. In the centre flows the Bh^girathi. The Matsya and Pad- 
ma Puranas give the same account. See Bdmdyana, Lib. L XLIV. 14. 
l6. Ed. Schiegei. 
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R art (and four other illegible'^ names), and other cities, arrives 
at the defiles of the hills of Band, where are many elephants, and 
then discharges itself into the southern ocean. 

Among the eastern streams is Lawan, which flows through 
seven kingdoms, whose inhabitants have lips like inverted ears. 
Thence it flows to three other countries, of which the people are 

For the purpose of comparison I subjoin the passage as it is given 
in the Calcutta and Lucnow (Lakhnau) copies. As the copyists were 
evidently ignorant of what they were writing, they have for the most 
part omitted, or guessed, the diacritical points. 




The first Extract is from the Calcutta copy^ 

jiti u^i j ^ ^ j 

j ^ J^. ^ uSSjJbt^ ^ 

J)j^ djd ^ Aii (jyH J ui 

tXJuu Ail 

LmS>^ 

The following is from the Lucnow copy, 

^ AjT ^ 

Jd J vT ^ 3 ‘5H; ^ U^i 

^ ^ uXlli J 

t3ii,icJ*hi3i^*3 jj Ai^ ■■ AAaw' L«| cX^j.:si^ 

AJJb 3^ ^t„y^j3j j 

'.lauwjjt .»3jpsJ5^ ujCi^ flc^ 3 J*^3’‘Zy^ 

3 AJt^ ' 3 ^ 

^ i jX^ 1 ^ 
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exceedingly black ; whence it rims through other countries^ and 
falls into the eastern sea in eight different channels. 

The "river Mawan runs by Katah, and falls into the Barna. 
It flows through several countries, and then arrives at a country 
where they drink an electuary of hemp. The Brahmans also 
drink it. Thence it flows through Bimsm, and thence falls into 
the sea of Jaj. 

The river Makan flows through Namran and other countries, 
where people have their habitations in the hills. They are called 
Harkaran Barabaran, that is, their ears descend to their 
shoulders.*^ Thence it runs to Asmuk,f where men’s faces are 
like those of animals, and then falls into the sea. 

The Lashan is a very large stream. 


Section iv. 

Relating to the Countries of Hinf the Cities, 
some Islands, and their Inhabitants. 

It has been mentioned in the beginning of this work that the 
country of Hind is divided into three parts. The Indians are of 
opinion that it is nine times larger than Trdn, and is included 
within three Aklims (climates) in the following manner, viz. the 
western portion is in the third climate, and the eastern in the 
first, but the chief portion of Hind is included in the second 
climate. Its central territory is called Madhyades, which 
means the middle land.” The Persians call it Canauj, It is 
called the Madhyades, because it lies between the seas and moun- 
tains, between hot and cold countries, and between the two ex- 
tremities of west and east. Its capital was the residence of the 
all-powerful and independent kings of India. Sind lies on 

f These remind us of some of the tribes enumerated in the Eama- 
yana, the Karna-prkvraranas “ those who wrap themselves up in their 
■ ears,*’ Ashtakarnakas, “ the eight-eared,” or, as "Wilson suggests, Ash- 
tha-Karnakas, having lips extending to their ears.” See Asiatic 
BosearcheSf "Vol. X‘V'11. p. 456. Robertson, Ancient India, p. 34. 
t This is evidently meant for the Sanscrit word Aswamukha, the 
horse-faced.” They are noticed also in the Sequel of the Periplus. 
They are the attendants of Indra and Kuvera. The tales of these demi- 
gods and other monsters, such as the Cynocephah of iElian and Ctesias 
are all denved from native originals. See dSlian, "Nat : Animal IV. 46. 
Ctesim Operum Eeliquim, ed : Bayer, p. 320. Wilson, Notes on Ctesias, 
p. 36. Plin ; Uistor. Nat VII. 2. Vincent, Comm, and Nav. of the An- 
cients, VoL 11. p. 624. Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIIL p. 338, and 
Vol IX p. 68. 
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tlie west of tills territory, and if anyone wishes to come from 
Nimroz or Mn to this country, he will have to pass through 
CS,bnh The city of Canauj stands on the western bank of the 
Ganges, It was formerly the chief city of India, but in conse* 
quence of its being deserted by its ruler, it has now fallen to 
ruin, and Bari, which is three days journey from it on the eastern 
side of the Ganges, has now succeeded as the capital. Canauj 
is as celebrated for being the capital of the Pandd kings, as Ma- 
thura (Muttra) is on account of its being the abode of Basdeo, or 
Krishna. This city lies on the eastern bank of the Jamna, at 
the distance of twenty-seven farsangs from Canauj. The city of 
Thanesar is situated between the rivers, nearly seventy farsangs 
north of Canauj, and within fifty farsangs of Mathdra. The 
Gauges issues from a source styled Gangdwar, and waters most 
of the cities of India. 

Those who have not personally ascertained the relative dis- 
tances of the cities of Hind from each other, must be dependent 
on the information derived from others. 

In stating these distances we will begin from Canauj. In 
going towards the south, between the rivers Jumna and Ganges, 
you arrive at a place called Jajmau,* at a distance of 12 farsangs, 
each farsang being equal to four miles ; 8 farsangs from that is 
Karwah from Karwah to Brahmashk, 8 ; — ^thence to Abhdpdri 
8 ; — tbence to tbetreef of Pr%, 12. This is at the confluence of 
the Jumna and Ganges. From the confluence to the embouchure 
of the Ganges, is twelve J farsangs. From the same confluence, 
in directing your course towards the south, a road leads 
along the bank of the river to Arak Tirat,§ which is dis- 
tant 12 farsangs 5 — to the country oflfrihar,[l 40 to Urda- 

M. Eeinaud reads Haddjamava. There can be little doubt that 
Jajmau, close to Kanhpiir, (Cawnpoor) is meant. 

t The mention of the tree is important, as showing that at that 
time there was no city on the site of Allahdbad, but merely a tree at 
the confluence ; which is described in a subsequent passage as being 
of large dimensions, with two main houghs, one withered, the other 
flourishing, and as the Indians are represented as mounting on the 
tree to enable them to precipitate themselves into the Ganges, the 
river must have then flowed under it. The trunk of the tree still 
exists, and is as holy as ever, but is almost excluded from view by 
being enclosed in a subterraneous dwelling, called Pathlpuri, evidently 
of great antiquity, within the walls of the fort of Allahhbad (Ilhabad). 

J This accords with the original Arabic, but there is some unac- 
countable error. 

§ Perhaps the island of Karan Tirat, now abbreviated into Kantit, 
near Mirzaptir. 

li M. Eeinaud reads Ouharhar, Perhaps Behhr is meant, though 
the direction is too easterly. It is to be observed, however, of Ai 
Biruni^s bearings, that they are generally much more incorrect than 
his distances, as may be seen by comparing the relative position of 
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bisk,* on tlie borders of the sea, 50 ; — thence yon go to Sam, oil 
the shore of the sea, towards the east. The first of its provinces 
is Diirf a^^d it adjoins Jfm, 40 ; — to R^nji, 30 ; — to Malea, 40 ; 
— -to Niinah, 30 ; — which is the remotest point. 

If you go from Bari to the Ganges, in an easterly direction, 
yon come to Ajodhya, at the distance of 25 farsangs ; — thence to 
the great Benares, 20. In taking a sonth-easterly course from 
that, you come, at the distance of 35 farsangs, to Sarwara;J — ^ 
thence" to Patalipura, 20;“-“thence to Mnngiri, 15; thence to 
Champa, 30 ; — thence Dukanpdr, 50 ; — thence to the conflu- 
ence at Gangi Sagar, 30. 

In going from Canaiij to the east you come to M^li§ B4ri, at 
the distance of 10 farsangs; — thence to Dukam, 45; — thence 
to Silhet,ll 10 thence to Bhet, 12 ; — thence you go to Tiidt, 

any two places, of which the identification, is unquestionable, — as 
between Dhar and IPjain. He makes the former lie due east from the 
latter, whereas in reality it is even more than north-east. Vidarbha, 
or Berhr, may possibly be meant, in which ease there would be no 
correction on account of tlie bearing. 

* M. Remand reads Ourdabysehan. Perhaps Urya Des, Odra Des, 
or Orissa, is meant. See Lassen, Ind: Alterthmnshunde, I, 186. 

f This is very obscure. M. Reinaud translates it thus : en suivant 
les bords de la mer et en se dirigeant vers I’Orient, a travers les pro- 
vinces auxqiielles confinent maintenant les etats du roi Djour; la 
premiere de ces provinces est Dravida. 

J This may, perhaps, mean the country beyond SarjCi, the name 
by which Gorakhpur is now locally known to the people about Bena- 
res, and hence the name of one of the most populous tribes of Brah- 
mans. Sarw^ir is an abbreviation of Saijdphr, ‘‘ the other side of the 
Sarju.” So P^radas is used in the Puranic lists to represent people 
who live beyond the Indus, just as rh v4pa is used in the Periplus of 
the Erythrean sea to signify the ports beyond the straits. In 
Plutarch {Camilius, C. 21,) an expression exactly equivalent occurs, 
raphrhv 'itorapbv “ the Other side of the river,” 

§ This is the name by which Bari is called in this passage. As there 
are several other towns of the same name in the neighbourhood, this 
may have been a distinctive title given to the new Capital. The combi- 
nation is by no means improbable, for as Bhri means “ a garden,” and 
Mali, a gardener,” the words are frequently coupled together. The 
following lines, for instance, in which the two names occur in con- 
junction, is a common charm for the bite of a wasp : — 

ixjr I 

ijnfc 'artrift I 

II This may be the Silhet Shahjeh^npixr of the Gorakhpbr district, 
near the Gandak. In that case, Bhet would correspond with Bettiah, 
and Tilut with Tirhut. It can scarcely be made to apply to Bhotan, 
as M. Reinaud conjectures., 
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where tlie men are black, and flat-nosed like the Turks. Thej 
extend to the mountains of Merii. 

From Nipal to, Bliatesar'*' is 30 days’ journey, wliicli implies 
a distance of about 80 farsangs. The road has a hundred ascents 
and descents. On account of the difficulty of carrying burdens 
on the shoulders, bridges are built in several places. The rivers 
in those hills are a hmidred yards below the bridge. They say 
that in those places there are stags with four eyes, and very 
beautiful. 

Bhatesar is the first city on the borders of Tibet. There the 
language, costume, and appearance of men are entirely different. 
Thence to the top of the highest mountain, of which we spoke 
at the beginning, is a distance of 20 farsangs. From the top of 
it Tibet looks red and Hind black. 

From Canauj, in travelling south-east, you come to Jajhaoti, at 
a distance of 30 farsangs, of which the capital is Kajralia.f In 
that country are the two forts, of Gwaliar and R^iinjar. J Thence 
to Dhal, of which the capital is Bitiiri, under a chief called 
Kankyd, is 20 farsangs. Thence to Ilsur; — thence to Bhawas, 
on the shore of the sea. 

From Canauj, in travelling south-west, you come to Asi,§ at 

^ M. Reinaud reads Yhoutyscher ; the same reading occurs at p. 40. 

t This is no doubt the Kajwara of Ibn Batata, “ at which there 
is a lake about a mile in length, and round this are temples in whicli 
there are idols.” (p. 162.) Its real name is Kajrai, on the banks of 
the Ken, between Chatterpur and Panna, said to have been founded 
by the great parent of the Chandel race. The Kingdom of which it is 
the capital, is evidently the Clii-chi-to of the Chinese travellers. 

The ruined temples at Kajraiai*e of great antiquity and interest. 
They are described in the Mahoba Sama, and there said to have been 
built by Hamoti, upon the occasion of her having held a Banda jag, 
or penitential sacrifice. She had committed a little faax with 
the moon in human shape, and as a self-imposed punishment for her 
indiscretion, held a Banda jag, a part of which ceremony consists in 
sculpturing indecent representations on the walls of temples, and 
holding up one’s own foibles to the disgust and ridicule of the w'orld. 
Hamoti was the daughter of Hemraj, spiritual adviser to Indraji, 
Gaharwar Raja of Benares. The ruins of Kajrai are now undergoing 
examination. 

% There have been lately some speculations hazarded about the fort 
of Kalinjar not being older than A.D. 1205. Birdni’s mention of its 
strong fort in his time makes it two hundred years older, and still 
leaves its origin indefinite. (See Journal A* <8. B. No. 188. p, 172.) 

§ M. Reinaud says, without doubt this is the name of the town 
ordinarily written Hasi, If Hansi of Haridna, as it appears, is meant, 
it neither corresponds with the distance nor direction. The ruins of 
Asi, or more correctly Asni, are on the banks of the Ganges. It is 
mentioned in the Tarikh-i Yemini, and is the place to which the Raja 
of Canauj sent his treasure for security when he was attacked by the 
Ghoriau General, Kutbu-d-din Eibek. 
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tlie distance of 18 farsangs; — to Sahiiia, 17; — to Ciiandm,* 
18 to RajauH, 15 to Naraya, 20. This was the capital of 
Gnzerdt, til! it was destroyed, and the inhabitants removed to a 
new town. The distance between Naraya and Mathura is the 
same as between Mathura and Canauj, that is 28 farsangs. 

In going from Mathura to Ujain, you pass through several 
towns, and at no greater distance from one another than 5 far- 
sangs. From Mathura, at the distance of 35 farsangs, you come 
to a large town called DiidM ; — thence to Bafhur, 7 thence 
to Mahabhalesan, 5. This is the name of the idol of that place. 
Thence to Ujain 9, the idol of which place is MahdM. Thence 
to Bhar, 6 farsangs. 

South from Niraya lies Mew^r, which has the lofty fortress 
of Chi tore. “f From the fortress to Bhar, the capital of Mdlwa, 
20. Ujain is to the east of Bhar, at the distance of 9 farsangs. 
From Ujain to Mahabhalesan, J which is in Malwa, 10. From 
Bhar, going south, you come to Mahrmahra,§ at the distance of 
20 farsangs ; — thence to Kundki, 20; — thence to Namawar on 
the banks of the Nerbadda, 10 ;—thence to Biswar, 20 ; — thence 
to Mundgir,|| on the banks of the Godavery, 60 farsangs. 

From Bhdr to the river (Nerbadda), 9 ; — -thence to the country 
of the Mahrattas, 18 ; — thence to Konkan, of which the capital 
is T^na, on the sea shore, 25 farsangs. 

This is evidently meant for Chandert. 

t This would appear to be the correct reading. M. Reinaud trans- 
lates : Mycar est le nom d’un royaume oh se trouve la fortresse de 
Bjatraour.” 

J Perhaps Bhilsa is alluded to. There are many ruins in its neigh- 
bourhood well worth examination, as at U^degir, Sacheh, Kaneh Kheri, 
and Piplea Bijoli. There are other places on the upper Betwa where 
extensive ruins are to be seen, as Ebain, Udipur, Pathhri, anciently 
called Blrnagar, Ghehrispdr and Bhojpur. These are all likely to be 
examined, now that such a zealous enquirer as Capt. J. Cunningham is 
in that country. 

§ This may have some connection with the Matmayurpiir, or Matti- 
nagar, of the inscription found at Eannode, in which a prince is repre- 
sented as “repopulating this long desolate city.” Journal Asiatic 
Society Bengal^ No. 183, p. 1086, 

It Giidemeister says of this place, “ urhs prorsus incognita.” {Be 
reb, hid. p. 44.) ^ It has been supposed to be Munghir. It is not im- 
probable that Mungi Patan may be meant, the capital of the famous 
Salivahana, and the Mankir of the Arabians, which is described as the 
capital of the Ballahra. Masaudi says, his dominions were chiefly 
mountainous, and that they were eighty Sindi farsangs, of eight miles 
each, from the sea. The Arab travellers of Renaudot say he was the 
most mighty potentate of India; that his dominions began at Konkan 
and extended to the confines of China ; that he was constantly at war 
with his neighbours, one of whom is the King of Haraz, by which 
probably Orissa is meant, 

Edrisi tells us that the capital of the Ballahra was in his time Nahr- 
wala. 
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(Here follows tke description of the Bhinoceros and Sarabha^ 
which agrees with the original Arabic, and need not be translated 
in this place. The Bhinoceros is called Karkadaiiin the original, 
and appears to be the same as the Kaprd^tavoy of -®lian, Mist^ 
XVL 20, 21.) ... . ' ' 

From Niraya, in a south-west direction, lies Anhalwara, at a 
distance of 60 farsangs ; — thence to Sdmnat, on the sea, 50» 
From Anhalwara, towards the south, to Lardes,* of which the 
capitals are Bahruj and Dhanjiir, 42. These are on the shore 
of the sea, to the east of Tana. 

West from Nirayaf is Multan, at the distance of 50 farsangs ; — 
thence to Bhati, 15. South-west from Bhati is Ardr, at a dis- 
tance of 15 farsangs. This city is situated between two arms of 
the Indus. Thence to Bahmanwas Mansura, 20 ; — thence to 
Loharani, the embouchure of the river, 30 farsangs. 

From Canauj, going north, and turning a little to the west, 
you come to Sirsawah, 50 farsangs. Thence to Pinjore. That 
place is on a lofty hill, J and opposite to it, in the plains, is the 

Possibly Manldr may be the Minnagara of Ptolemy, hut the position 
of that town must have been too far west to ansiver to the capital of 
the Baliahra. Ibn A1 W^rdi speaks of it as if it was extant when he 
wrote. See a note below, on the position of Minnagara. 

* Sqq Zeitschrift,f, d. K, d. Morgmil: L 227. 

t This is the nearest resemblance to the Jamiu-t-Tawarlkh. M. 
Eeinaud reads it Bazana. It is one of the most interesting places in 
the North Western Provinces to identify in the pages of Biruni, on 
account of its being so frequently mentioned as a terminus of the Itine- 
raries. It appears to he Narwar, notwithstanding that the Niraya 
which occurs first in the Extract must evidently be Anhalwhra, the 
capital of Guzerat. In this passage, he states Niraya to be “ the capital 
of Guzerat, which our countrymen,’’ he adds, “ call Narayana.” M. 
Reinaud says that the manuscript in some places should be read 
Nar^na, not Bazana. Birtini makes this Bazana to be 88 parasangs 
south-west from Canauj, which approximates to the real distance of 
about 550 miles. It is reached through the Asi mentioned above, 
18 parasangs;— then Sabina, 17 parasangs; — then Chanderi, 18 
parasangs ;— “then Rajauri (probably Rajwara or Rajgarh) 15 para- 
sangs ; — ^then Bazana, the capital of Guzerht, 20 parasangs. 

If we omit this Bazi\na, we shall find that, whenever it is again 
mentioned, Narwar satisfies all the requisite conditions. The distance 
between Mathura and Bazana is the same distance as Mathura from 
Canauj — so is Narwar. It is 25 parasangs from Mycar (Mewar) ; — 
so is Narwar. In a south-west direction to Anhalwara it is 60 para- 
sangs—so is Narwar. Here it is made quite a different place from the 
capital of Guzerat. It is 50 parasangs west of Multan. If we take 
the town of Multan, the distance is too short ; but if the borders of the 
kingdom of Miiltan are meant, it will answer very well, and would 
also fix Bhati to be the same as Bhatnir, which has some probability 
in its favor. 

X This is not correct with reference to modern Pinjore, which is in 
a valley on the southern side of the Hills. 
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city Tlianesar “thence to Dahmala,*^' the capital of Jalandhar, 
and at the base of a mountain, 18 ; thence to Lawar, 10 ; — • 
thence, towards the west, to Sidda, 13 ; — thence to the fort of 
Eajgarhi, 8 ; — thence, towards the north, to Cashinir, 25 farsangs. 

From Canauj, towards the west, to Dyamau, is 10 farsangs ; — 
thence to Gahi,t 10 j — thence to Ahar, 10; — thence to Mirat, 
10 ; — ^thence, across the Jumna, to Panipat, 10; — thence to 
Kaithal, 10 ; — thence to Sonam, 10. 

In going north-west from the latter place to Arthur, 9 far- 
sangs ; — thence to Hajnir, 6; — thence to Mandhiikur, the capi- 
tal of Lohawar, on the east of the river Iiiwa, 8 ;'-~-thence to 
the river Chandraha (Chenab,) 12; — thence to Jailam, on the 
western bank of the Behat, 18 ; — thence to Warhand, capital of 
Candahdr, west of the Sind, which the Moghuls call lidrajang, 20 ; 
thence to Pershdwar, 14 ; — thence to Dinar, 15 ; — thence to 
Cabul, 12 ; — thence to Ghaznin, 17. 

CashmirJ is a valley surrounded by lofty inaccessible hills and 
broad deserts ; on the east and south it is bordered by Hind ; — 
on the west by kings, of whom the nearest are Bilor Shah, Shak- 
iian Shah, and Dukhan Shah, extending to the frontiers of Ba- 
dakhshan ; on the north, and partly on the east, by the Turks 
of Chiu and Tibet. 

From the mountain of Yutisjir^r to Cashmir, across the coun- 
try of Tibet, is nearly 300 farsangs? ' The people of Cashmir do 
not ride on quadrupeds, but are carried on men’s shoulders in a 
Katiit, which resembles a throne. The servants of the Govern- 
ment are always on the alert, and watch the entrances and passes 
of the country. They do not allow strangers to enter the coun- 
try, except by ones and twos. This prohibition extends even to 
Jews and Hindus, how then can any one else gain admittance ? 
The principal entrance is at Barbhan, half way between the Sind 
and Jailam. From that place Yo the bridge, which is constructed 
at the confluence of the Kosari and Mamheri, flowing from the 



This is doubtless Delimari, which, as we learn from several his- 
torians, was the ancient name of Niirpur, before it was changed by 
JehCingir, in honor of Nur Jelian Begam. Nhrpiir is beyond the 
Be&s; but that ^vouId not affect the identification, for the author says 
merely Jalandhar, not the Doab, or Interamnia, of Jalandhar, 
t The Arabic has Gati. — Perhaps Kaj Gh^t may be meant. Ail 
the other places mentioned in this pai’agraph are extant to this day. 

X Mention of Cashmir occurs in another part of the wox*k, which 
contains little that is not noticed here. The author adds that in 
Cashniir there is a city called Darabarka, in which there are 3,600,000 
inhabitants, and that it was built 2,000 years ago. That the valley 
was formerly twelve hundred years under water ; when, at the entrea- 
ties of Casip, the waters found their way to the sea, and the valley 
became habitable. 
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mountains of Si'lak, with the Jailam, is 8 farsangs. Thence you 
arrive, at a distance of five days’ journey, at a defile through which 
the Jailam rims. 

At the end of the defile lies Dwarul Marsad, on both sides of 
the river. There the Jailam, dividing into two streams, enters 
the plains, and after two days’ journey, unites again and reaches 
Adushan,*^ the capital of Cashmir. The city of Cashmir is four 
farsangs from Adushan. It is built on the banks of the Jailam, 
on which there are several bridges and boats. The source of the 
Jailam is the mountain of Harmakat,t which is also the source 
of the Ganges. This mountain is' imptssable on account of the 
exceeding cold, for the snow never melts. On the other side of 
it lies M^lia Chin, i. e., great Chin. After the Jailam has left the 
mountains, it reaches Adushan in two days. Four farsangs 
from that, it reaches a lake, a farsahg square, on the borders of 
which there is much cultivation, and a dense population. It 
then leaves the lake, and enters another defile near the city of 
Ushkar. 

The Sind rises in the mountains of ITmah, on the borders of 
the Turkish country. Passing by the mountains of Biiur and 
Hamilan, it reaches in two days’ journey the country of the Blio- 
tyawM Turks, from whose encroachments the Cashmirians suffer 
great distress. Whoever travels along the left bank of the river 
will find villages and towns close to one another as far as the 
mountain Larjlk, which resembles Damavend, between which 
and Cashmir there is a distance of two farsangs. It can always 
be seen from the boundary of Cashmir and Lahawar. The fort 
of Rajgarhi is to the south of it, and Lohiir, than which there is 
no stronger fort, is to the west. At a distance of 3 farsangs is 
Rajawari, where merchants carry on much traffic, and it forms 
one of the boundaries of Hind on the north. On the hills to the 
Vilest of it is the tribe of Afghans, who extend to the land of 
Sind. 

On the south of that tribe is the sea, on the shore of which 
the first city is Tez, the capital of Mekran. The coast trends 
to the south-east, till it reaches Bmbal, at the distance of forty 
farsangs. Between those two cities lies the gulf of Turan, 

^ . : i}! ,»jC „ ' ill 

After traversing the gulph you come to the small and big 
mouths of the Indus ; then to the Baw^rij, who are pirates, and 
are so called because they commit their depredations in boats 
called Bairah. Their cities are Kach and Sdmndt. From Dai- 

M. Reinaucl reads Addashtan, and Capt. A. Cunningham identifies 
it with Pandritan, the local corrupt form of Puranadhisthana, the 
“old chief city.’^ Jon7'. As, Sac ^ Beng , No. clxxxvii. p. 97. 

t M. Reinaucl has Hazmakout. Har Makiit, meaning the cap of 
Mar, or Maha Deo, is a better reading. Perhaps Hemakuta is the 
correct one. Sec Wilson’s Vkhm Ptmmf p. 168, 

G 
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M to Talisliar is 50farsangs; — ^from Lahrani, 12 to Bakali^ 
12 ; — to Each, the country producing gum, and Bardriid (river 
Bhader,) 6 ; — to Sumn^t, 14 ; — to Cambaya, 30 to Asawal, 
2 ; — to Bahriij, 30 to Sindan,* * * § 50 ; — to Sdfara, 6 ; — to Tana, 
5. There you enter the country of Laran, where is Saimhrjf then 
Maleah, — then Kanji — then Bardd, where there is a great gulph 
in which is the island of Sarandip or Sankaldip, In its neigh« 
bourhood is Tanjawar, which is in ruins, and the king of that 
country has huilt another city near the shore, called Diarhas ; — • 
then to U'malna ; — ^then to Rameshar, opposite to Sarandip, from 
which it is distant 12 farsangs. From Tanjawar to Eameshar is 
40 farsangs ; — from Rameshar to Set Bandh-M, which means the 
bridge of the sea, is 2 farsangs — and that Band, or embankment, 
was made by Ram, son of Dasrath, as a passage to the fort of 
Lank€. It consists of detached rocks separated by the sea. 

From that place, in an eastern direction, lies Khankand, which 
is the mountain of monkeys. J 

^ s{: sj: ^ 2 ^ 

(Here follows an account of these monkeys, of some of the 
eastern islands, and of the rainy season.) 

Jis ^ ^ a: 

Mi5Jta»§ and Hch are the son of the 

SdMn of Dehli is the governor. There is a road by land as well as 
by the shore of the sea and by Guzerdt, which is a large country, 
within which are Cambaya, Sumnat, Kankan, Tana and several 
other cities and towns. It is said that Guzer^t comprises 
80,000 different districts, cities, villages, and hamlets. The 
inhabitants are rich and happy, and during the four seasons no 
less than seventy flowers blow in this country. The crops which 
grow in the cold season derive their vigour from the dew. When 
that dries, the hot season commences, and that is succeeded by 
the rainy season. Grapes are produced twice during the year, 
and the strength of the soil is such, that if you were to place a 
cotton plant on a plane-tree it would throw out its roots, and 

* See Gildemeister, He re5. Jjid. p. 46. 

t The original bears more resemblance to Jaimur, but Saimbr ap- 
pears to be the place intended. It is noticed by Masahdi. Ibn Haukal 
says, it is about 15 parasangs ffom Sarandip. Zakariya Cazvini says, it 
is an Indian city near Sind, where Moslems, Christians, Jews and Fire- 
worshippers, reside. Bakoui tells us : — “ There is here a temple called 
Beit Saimur, on the summit of a hill, in which is an idol made of pre- 
‘ eious stones. There are also mosques, churches, and fire-temples in 
this place. The Indians eat neither the animals of the land nor of the 
sea.” Notices et Ewtr, Tom. 11. p. 414. 

X This appears to be the Kanhar of Dr. Lee, and its description as 
being a mountain of monkeys shows that his conjectures about the 
estuary of Btizhta is correct. Ibn Batnta, p- 187^ 

§ Bashidu-d-Bin here evidently leaves Abd Eihan, and writes from 
infonnation obtained independently. 
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yield prodace ten years running.* * * § The people are idolaters, and 
have a king of their own. Sdmnat, which is the name of the 
idol of that place, is worshipped by all the people of those parts, 
and strangers come to it from a great distance and present their 
otferings. During the last stage they move along the ground on 
their breasts, and approach the idol bowing their heads. There 
Is a great deal of traffic on the shores of Guzerat. Beyond Gu- 
zerat are Kankan and Tana j beyond them the country of MaH- 
bar, which from the boundary of Karoha to Kulam,t is 300 far- 
sangs in length. The whole country produces the pan, in con- 
sequence of which Indians find it easy to live there, for they are 
■ ready to spend their whole wealth upon that leaf. There is much 

coined gold and silver there, which is not exported to any other 
country. Part of the territory is inland, and part on the sea 
shore. They speak a mixed language, like the men of Khabalik, 
in the direction of Eilm, whom they resemble in many respects. 
The people are all Samanis (Buddhists). The first city on the 
shore is Sindapdr- — then Fagndr— then ManjarurJ — then the 
country of Hili — then the country of Tadarsa— then J angli— then 
Kulam, The men of ail these countries are Samanis. After 
these comes the country of Sawalak, which comprises 125,000 
cities and villages. After that comes Mdlwa, which means 
1,000,000, and 893,000 villages have actually been counted in it. 
About forty years ago the king of Mdlwa died, and between his 
son and the minister a contest arose, and after several battles 
they ended with dividing the territory between them. The con- 
sequence is that their enemies obtained a footing, and are always 
making their incursions from different parts of Hind, and carry- 
ing off merchandise, crops, and captives. § 

* Ibn Batuta uses a similar image to express the fertility of Moluk ; 
is an island exceedingly rich in vegetation and soil, so that when 
you cut a branch from any of its trees, and plant it either on the road 
^ or on a wall, it will grow, throw out leaves, and become a tree.'’ 

p. 182. 

t We next came into the country of Malabar, which is the country 
of black pepper. Its length is a journey of two months along the 
shore from the island of Sindabar to Kalam, The whole of the way 
by land lies under the shade of trees, and at the distance of every half 
mile there is a house made of wood, in wffich there are chambers fitted 
up for the reception of comers and goers, whether they be moslems or 
infidels.” Ibn Batulaf 166. 

J Dr. Lee reads these, Khkanwar and Manjardn. For JangK he 
appears to read Jurhaunan. (Ibti Batuta, p. ifO.) Manjarur is the 
Mangalore of the present day and the MayyapovO of Cosmas Indieo- 
pleustes. {Topograph. Chr.p, 337.) Casiri quotes a manuscript in 
which it is called Mangalore as early as the beginning of the seventh 
century. Bihlioth. Bscurial. Tom. p. 6. 

§ It is difficult to say what countries are here meant, but it is pro- 
1 ,, bable that allusion is made to the Lackadives and Maldives, the names 

'I G 2 
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Maabar, from Kiilam to the country of Silawar, extends 300 
farsangs along the shore. Its length is the same. It possesses 
many cities and villages, of which little is known. The king is 
called Dewar, which means in the Maabar language, the lord 
of wealth.*’ Large ships* called Junks bring merchandise from 
Chin and Machin. The country produces rubies and aromatic 
grasses, and in the sea are plenty of pearls. Maabar is, as it 
were, the key of Hind. Within the few last years Sindar Ledi 
was Dewar, who, with his three brothers, obtained power in dif- 
ferent directions, and Malik Taki Uilah bin Abda-r-rahm4n bin 
Muhammed et-Tibi, brother of Shaikh Jamalu-d-din, was his 
minister and adviser, to whom he assigned the government of 
Fatan, Mali Fatan, and "Bawal — and because there are no horses 
in Maabar, or rather those which are there are weak, it was 
agreed that every year Jamalu-d-din Ibrahim should send to the 
Dewar 1400 Arab horses obtained from the island of Kais, and 
10,000 horses from all the islands of Fars, such as Katif, Lahsa, 
Bahrein, Harmuz, Maikdt, &c. Each horse is reckoned worth 
220 dinfe of red gold current. 

;}c ^ ^ ^ % 

In the year 692 H. the Dewar died, and Sheikh Jamalu-d-din 
who succeeded him, obtained, it is said, an accession of 7,000 
bullock-loads of jewels and gold, and Takiu-d-din, according 
to previous agreement, became his Lieutenant. Notwithstand- 
ing his immense wealth, he established a rule that he should 
have the first option of purchasing all imports, and after he had 
gratified his own choice he allowed his subjects to purchase, in 
order that they might export the goods on boats or beasts of 
burden to the countries of the east and west, whence they might 
bring back merchandise suitable to Maabar. 

The people of the country are very black by reason of their 
being near the equator. There is a large temple called Liitar. 

There are two courses, or roads, from this place ; — one leads to 
Chin aiifd Machin. Sarandip is first met with. It is four far- 
sangs long and four wide. 

Sarandip is at the foot of the southernf mountain, and is 
called in the language of Hind Sankala-dip, i e. the sleeping- 
place of the lion, because its appearance is like a lion in repose, J 
and as that etymology is not known to the common people, 
they call it Sarandip. The whole of the country is exactly under 
the Line. Emeralds and other precious stones are found there. 

being derived from numerals, and in both instances bearing a relation 
to these islands. 

* Abfi-l-fed^ gives it as Birdawal. 

t It is Jiidi in the original, not Jamibi. The former can scareel^^ 
be meant, the latter may, % Lassen, Ind: Alterth : 1, 201, 
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In tlie forests tliere are wolves and elephants, and even the 
Rukh is said to be there; The men are all Buddhists, and bow 
to, and, worship images. 

The island of Ltoiiri/^ which lies beyond it, is very large. It 
has a separate king. 

Beyond it lies the country of Sumatra,f and beyond that Dar- 
band Nias, J which is a dependency of Jawa. In Jawa scented 
woods grow. In those islands are several cities, of wluch the chief 
are Ard, Parlak, Dalmian, Jdwa, and Barcudoz.§ The mountains 
of Jawa are very high. It is the custom of the people to punc- 
ture their hands and enfe body with needles, and then rub in 
some black substance to colour it. 

Opposite Lamiiri is the island of Lahwar, || which produces 
plenty of red amber. Men and women go naked, except that 
the latter cover the pudenda with cocoanut leaves. They are all 
subject to the. Kaan. 

Passing on from this you come to a continent called Jampa, 
also subject to the Kaan. The people are red and white. 

Beyond that is Haitam, subject also to the Kaan. 


According to the Shajrat Malayu and Marco Polo, Lambri is one 
of tiie districts of Sumatra, situated on the north-east coast — converted 
by the Arabs into Ramry. M. Gildemeister considers it to be the 
same as Ramnad (Script. Jr. d. re, Ind ; p. 59). M. Reinaud considers 
it to be Manar (Fragments 3 123) ; M. Dulaurier gives several reasons 
why it can be no where else than in Sumtea (Jour. Asiatique, 4th Ser. 
T. VlII. 187> 200). It may be presumed that the Lambri of our au- 
thor is the same place as is indicated by Lambri and Ramry. There 
is at the present day a large island, called Ramry, off the coast of Arra- 
can, but that cannot W'ell be the place indicated. 

t This is distinctly called a country (vilayat). It is usually said 
that mediaeval writers called the island of Sumatra by the name of 
Java, and that Sbmatra was one of its towns. Java itself w^as called 
Mill Java. See Journal Asiatique, 4th Series, Tom. IX. pp. 119, 124, 
244. 

X This may be Pulu Nias, which M. M. Maury and Dulaurier, from 
independent observation, conceive to be the Al-Neyan of the early 
Geographers. See Journal Asiatique, 4th Ser. Tom. VIII. 200, and 
Bulletin de la sociSte de Geog. April, 1846. 

§ These cities, it will be observed, are not confined to one island. 
Pariah is no doubt Tanjung Pariah, or Diamond Point, on the north- 
east coast of Sumatra. Barcbdoz, without any violent metathesis, 
may perhaps be read Bencoolen— the Wau-Kou-Leou of the Chinese. 
(Nouv. J. A. XL 54 .) Towards Papua is a large island called Aim, 
but that is no doubt too distant for our author. His city may be the 
metropolis of Java according to Ptolemy — exetr g.ETp 6 iroiiv ovoga 
ApyvpTiv eTTt rdis dvagiKols Trepaanv. Qeog : VII. 2, 29. 

jj As this might easily be read Nicobar, allusion may be made to 
the islands of that name. The early Arabian Geographers and Edrisi 
seem to designate this group by the term Lanjabulbs. 
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Beyond tliat is Malia Chin,* * * § then the land of Zaituii,t on the 
shore of the China sea, and an officer of the Kaan, entitled 
Shak, resides there. Beyond that is Khinsa, in which the market 
place is six farsangs broad — from which it may be judged how 
large the place is. It is subject to the deputies of the Kaan, who 
are Moghuls, Musulmans, Khitayans and Gliuz, Khinsa J is 
the capital. 

Forty days’ journey from it lies Khanbaligh,§ the capital of 
Anka Mughrib Kaan, King of the earth. |1 

With respect to the other road which leads from Maabar by 
way of Khitai, it commences at the city of Cabal, then proceeds 
to the city of Gosjii and Sabjd, dependencies of Cabal, — then to 
Tamli Fatan, — then to Karora Mawar, — then to Hawarawun, 
then to Dakli, — then to Bijalar, which from of old is subject to 
Dehli, and at this time one of the cousins of the Sultan of Dehli 
has conquered it, and established himself, having revolted against 
the Sultan. His army consists of Turks. Beyond that is the 
country of Katban — then Hman,— -then Zardandan,^ so called 
because the people have gold in their teeth. They puncture their 
hands, and colour them with indigo. They eradicate their beards, 
so that they have not a sign of hair on their faces. They are 
all subject to the Kaan. Thence you arrive at the borders of 
Tibet, where they eat raw meat and worship images, and have 
no shame respecting their wives. The air is so impure that if 
they eat their dinner after noon they would all die. They boil 
tea and eat winnowed barley. 

* Edrisi calls this Siniatu-s-Sm, situated at the extremity of the 
empire. No city is equal to it, whether we consider its greatness, 
the number of the edifices, the importance of its commerce, the variety 
of its merchandize, or the number of merchants which visit it from 
different parts of India.’^ Ihn al Wardl says, It is the extreme 
eastern part which is inhabiteii, and beyond which there is nothing 
but the ocean.’’ 

t A port in the province of Fo-Kein. See Marsden’s Marco Polo, 
p, 561. M. Klaproth, Mem, rel : a l^Asie, Tom : II. p. 208, and M. 
Eeinaud, Relation des voyaffes, Tom : II. pp. 25, 26. 

X The original is Jangsai in both places, but there can be no doubt 
the correct word is Khinsa, which Ibn Batuta declares to be the largest 
city he had seen. Marco Polo calls it Quinsai, and says it is without 
exception the most noble city in the world. It was the capital of 
southern China, or Maha Chin. Its present name is Hang-tcheou-fou, 
capital of the province of Tehe-Kiang. See M. lleinaud, Relation des 
voyages, Tom. I. pp. cx, cxviii. and M. Quatremm’e, Histoire des 
Mongols, pp. lxxvii, lxxxix. 

§ The Cambalu of Marco Polo, and the Pekin of the Chinese. See 
Assemani, Biblioth, Orient. Tom. HI. p. 2. p. 612. 

II See Les Oisqaux et les Fleurs, pp. 119, 220. Dabist&n, v. HI. p. 250. 

This country is again noticed in our author’s account of Ciiina, 
and Marco Polo speaks of it under the wrong name, Cardandon. M. 
Qiuitremere tries to fix its position. Hist, des Mongols, p. xcvi. 
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There is another country called Deogir, adjoining Maahar in- 
land, the king of which is at constant enmity with the Dewar of 
Maahar. Its capital is Dwara Samudra. 

Another large country is called Candahar, which the Moghuls 
call Karajang. In the time of Kubila Kaan,^* it was subdued by 
the Moghuls, One of its borders adjoins Tibet, another adjoins 
Kliita, and another adjoins Hind. 

Philosophers have said that there are three countries cele- 
brated tor certain peculiarities ; Hind is celebrated for its armies, 
Candahar for its elephants, and the Turks for their wealth in 
horses. 


The Volume from which these extracts are 
taken opens with these words : — 

j] ,1 u:,-*"! ^j^ j 3 ,) cjl j (— 

mid closes thus :— 

jJbLA.j«3 

^ ^ ^ 
tJuZfU ^ J lx> IScJjAXoO AJUIIvwuoI I Jl 

j ^ Ihiiii- tj'-hsh* Jl JJ L^Jjri {;J^ j 

»i3j^ Axwlj <siJ| djjS 

This is also mentioned in the Mongul work called Bodimer. See 
Pallas, Saminlungm Mstoriselier Nachriekten, T. I, p. 19. 

The country of Karajang and its borders are again noticed hy our 
author in his account of China, and its position is laid down by M. 
Quatremere, Hist, des Mongols^ p. xciv. 

At p. dO this name, differently accented, is ascribed to the Sind, in 
conformity with the original; but from this passage it is evident that 
Candahar, not the Sind, was called Karajang. 
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Note A. 

India, as knotvn to the Arabs during the first 
four Centuries of the Hijri Era. 

The first extracts are taken from the Anci- 
ennes Relatiom des Indes et de la dime, trans- 
lated from the Arabic by M. Renaudot, A. D. 
1718. The Jesuits endeavoured to throw dis- 
credit upon this work, and declared that it was 
a fiction of the translator. This assertion gained 
considerable credit, when it was ascertained 
that the original manuscript, from which M . 
Renaudot was said to have translated his work, 
was novdiere to be found. It was at last for- 
tunately discovered by M. de Guignes, who 
has bestowed an article upon it in the Notices et 
Extracts, Tom. I. 156 — 161. See also Mim: de 
I'Acad: des Inscriptions, Tom. XXXVII. 477. 

An edition of the Arabic and a new French 
translation was given by M. Lang] 6s in the 
beginning of the present century, but his trans- 
lation is little known. In 1845, M. Reinaud 
published the Arabic text of M. Langies, with 
a new translation and valuable notes. He 
tells us that the first part of the work com- 
prises the statement of a voyager named Sulai- 
man, whose “ relations” were taken down A. D. 
851, and that the second part was completed 
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towards the close of the century by Abu Zaid, 
of Sirhf, from verbal information and from read- 
ing, and that he had communication with 
Mas’hdi, whom M. Quatrem^re at one time con- 
sidered to be the Editor of these Relations. (See 
Asiatic Journal, Yo\. XXXIII. p. 234 ; Journal 
Asiatique, 4th series, Tom. VIII. p. 161 , and M. 
Reinaud, Discours prHiminaire, pp. ii. — xxviii.) 

Some particulars relating to the Indies and to the 
Jdngs of the same countries. 

Both the Indians and Chinese agree, that there are four great 
or principal kings in the world ; they allow the king of the Arabs 
to be the first, and to be, without dispute, the most powerful of 
kings, the most wealthy, and the most excellent every way ; be- 
cause he is the prince and head of a great religion, and because 
no other surpasses him in greatness or power. 

The emperor of China reckons himself next after the king of 
the Arabs, and after hint the king df the Greeks ; and lastly, 
the Balhara. 

^ ^ ^ 

lie is surrounded by the dominions of many kings, who are 
at war with him, and yet he never marches against them. One 
of these is king of Haraz, who has very numerous forces, and is 
stronger in horse than aii the other, princes of the Indies, but is 
an enemy to tbe Arabs, tlioiigh he at the same time confesses 
their king to be the greatest of kings ; nor is there a prince in 
the Indies who has a greater aversion to Muhammedanism. His 
dominions are upon a promontory, where are much riches, many 
camels, and other cattle. The inhabitants here traffic with silver 
they wash for ; and they say there are mines of the same on the 
continent. There is no talk of robbers in this country, no more 
than in the rest of the Indies. 

On one side of this kingdom lies that of Tafck, which is not 
of very great extent; this king has the finest white women in aii 
the Indies ; but he is subject to the kings about him, his army 
being but snialL lie has a great affection for the Arabs, as well 
as the Ealhara. 

These kingdoms border upon the lands of a king called Rahmi, 
who is at war with the king of Haraz, and with the Balhara also. 
This prince is not much considered either for his birth or the 
antiquiiv of his kingdom ; but iris forces arc more numerous 
than those of the Balhara and- 'even than those oi the kings of 
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Haraz and Tafek. They say that when 'he takes the field, he 
appears at the head of fifty thousand elephants; and that he 
commonly marches in the winter season, because the elephants 
not being able to bear with thirst, he can move at no other time. 
They say also that in his army there are commonly from ten to 
fifteen thousand tents. In this same country they make cotton 
garments, in so extraordinary a manner, that no where else are 
like to be seen. These garments are for the most part round, 
and wove to that degree of fineness, that they may be drawn 
through a ring of a middling size. 

Shells ^re current in this country, and serve for small money, 
notwithstanding that they have gold and silver, wood-aloes and 
sable-skins of which they make the furniture of saddles and 
housings. In this same country is the famous Karkandan or 
unicorn, which has but one horn upon its forehead, and thereon 
a round spot with the representation of a man. The whole horn 
is black, except the spot in the middle, which is white. The 
unidorn is much smaller^ than th ; from the neck down- 

wards he pretty mucK resembles the buffalo ; for strength he is 
extraordinary, therein surpassing all other creatures ; his hoof is 
not cloven, and from his foot to his shoulder he is all of a piece. 
The elephant flies from the unicorn, whose lowing is like that of 
an ox, with something of the cry of a camel. His flesh is not 
forbidden, and we have eaten of it. There are great numbers of 
this creature in the fens of this kingdom, as also in all the other 
provinces of the Indies ; But the horns of these are the most 
esteemed, and upon them are generally seen the figures of men, 
peacocks, fishes and other resemblances. The Chinese adorn 
their girdles with these sorts of figures ; so that some of these 
girdles are worth two or three thousand pieces of gold in China, 
and sometimes more, the price augmenting vnth the beauty of 
the figure. All the things we have here enumerated, are to be 
purchased in the kingdom of Bahmi for shells, which are the 
current money. ^ '■ '' “ ■ 

After this kingdom there is another which is an inland state, 
distant from the coast, and called Kaschbin. The inhabitants 
are white, and bore their ears : they have camels, and their coun- 
try is a desert, and full of mountains. 

Farther on, upon the coast, there is a small kingdom called 
Hitrange, which is very poor ; but it has a bay, where the sea 
throws up great lumps of ambergris. They have also elephants’ 
teeth and pepper ; but the inhabitants eat it green, because of 
the smallness of the quantity they gather. 

The island of Sarandip is the last of the islands of the Indies. 
When they burn a king it is 4^^! for his wives to jump into the 
fire, and to burn with him, but this they are not constrained to 
do if they are not willing. 
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In tlie Indies there are men who profess to live in the woods 
and mountains, and to despise what other men most value. These 
abstain from every thing but siich wild herbs and fruits as spring 
forth ill the woods. I formerly saw one in the posture I have 
described, and returning to the Indies about sixteen years after- 
wards, I found him in the very same attitude, and was astonished 
he had not lost his eyesight by the heat of the sun, 

In alf these kingdoms the sovereign power in the royal 

family, and never departs from it ; and those of this family suc- 
ceed each other. In like manner there are families of learned 
men, of physicians, and of all the artificers concerned in archi- 
tecture, and none of these ever mix with a family of a profession 
difierent from their own. 

The several states of the Indies are not subject to one and the 
same king, but each province has its own king ; nevertheless the 
Balhara is, in the Indies, as king of kings. 

:i; :\i ^ t\i 

We will now begin to speak of the province of Zapage, which 
is opposite to China, and a month’s sail distant therefrom by sea, 
or less, if the wind be fair. The king of this country is called 
Mehrage, and they say it is nine hundred leagues in circumfer- 
ence, and that this king is master of many islands which lie 
round about ; thus this kingdom is above a thousand leagues in 
extent. Among these islands there is one called Serbeza, which 
is said to be four hundred leagues in circuit, and that also of 
Eahmi, which is eight hundred leagues in compass, and produces 
red-wood, camphire, and many other commodities. The Meh- 
rage is sovereign over all these islands, and that which he makes 
his abode is extremely fertile, and so very populous that the 
towns almost crowd one upon the other. A person of great pro- 
bity relates, that when the cocks here crow at their accustomed 
hours, just as with us, at roost upon trees, they answer each 
other a hundred leagues around and more, because of the proxi- 
mity of the villages which almost touch each other. 

^ ^ ' :^c ■ ^ si; 


Next in order is Ibn KhordMbeh, who 
died about A, D. 912, and from whose work 
the following extract is translated. M. M. Uyl- 
enbroeck, Hamaker, and Wiistenfeld consi- 
der that Ibn Khord^idbeh, is the real author 
of the “ Oriental Geography,” translated by 
Sir W. Ouseley, and ascribed by him to 
H 2 
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Ibn Haukal, but the extract given below does 
not correspond with the “ Oriental Geogra- 
phy.” M. Uylenbroeck has also entered into 
a long argument to prove that Ibn Khordad- 
beh is the same as Abu-l-Kasim Istakhri, 
who composed his work between A. D. 900 and 
925. But this opinion is by no means concur- 
red in by M. M. Frahn and Gildemeister. It 
is probable that this doubtful point has been 
finally set at rest by the Editor of Istakhri’s 
work, which has lately been translated by Dr. 
Mordtmann, as well as edited in original by 
Dr. Moller, neither of which I have had an 
opportunity of seeing. M. Gildemeister consi- 
ders there can be no question that Istakhri was 
the author of the work translated by Ouseley, 
but denies his identity with Ibn Khord^dbeh. 
(Compare De Sacy, Magas : Encyclopid : Tom. 
VI. Wiistenfeld, Aiui/eda, Tab: Geogr. p. 75. 
Uylenbroeck, Traces Persicee Descr : pp. 9, 57 — 
63, 72. Frahn, Ibti Foszlmi. ueber die Itusseu, 
pp. xxii. 257. Gildemeister, Script : Arab, de 
reb : Indie : pp. 76, 124. Jahreshericht der 
Peutschen Morgenland : Ges : filr 1846, p. 78. 
Nicoll and Pusey, Bibliothe : Bodl : Codd: 
MSS. Or : Catal : p. 534.) - 

The kings and people of Hind regard fornication as lawful 
and wine as unlawful. This opinion prevails throughout Hind, 
except at Kamfir, the inhabitants of which hold both fornication 
and the use of wine as unlawful. The people of Ssur^dip con- 
vejAyi!'® fro™. for consuwptiQft in their own, country. 

The kings of Hind take great delight in having elephants of 
lofty stature, and pay largely for them in gold. The elephants 
are, generally, about 9 cubits high, except those of Atab, which 
are 10 and 11 cubits. 
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The greatest king of India is Balhaia. ■whose name imports 
“ kin"' of kings.” He wears a nng m which is inscribed the 
following sentence : “ Whoever values you merely for y?« 
offices, remains no longer your friend when his wishes are 

°™The'^next eminent king is he of Taffa; the third is king of 
Tibba • the fourth, that of Hazar ; the coins of Tartary are m 
use in’ iS dominions. The fifth is king of Abba; the sixth, 
tliat of Rabmi, and between bim and the other kings, a commn- 
nication is kept up by sea. It is stated that he has in his 
Dossession five thousand elephants ; that his apparel is of manu- 
factured cotton cloths ; and that his country produces an odorifer- 
ous wood called “ Aggar.” The seventh is the king of Kam™'}. 
which is contiguous to China. There is plenty of gold in this 

*^°T3iere is a road thT0ugh_ the city of Karkdz, leading to the 

eastern countries from Persia. ^ m i i 

The island of Kbarak lies fifty parasangs from Ibla, has 
cultivated lands, trees, and vines. The island ^f Labin is at 
the distance of eighty parasangs from that of Knarak, and has 
cultivated lands and trees. This parasang is equal to two para- 
sangs of the usual measure. From Labin to the island ot Abrun 
are seven parasangs ; it has trees and cultivated fields ; and from 
Abriin to the island of Chin, are seven parasangs, equal to one 
half of the usual measure. This island is uninhabited. From 
Chin to the island of Kasir are seven parasangs, equal to four 
common parasangs. In this island are cultivated lands, trees 
and the like, and the inhabitants dive for pearls, which are here 
of excellent quality. From Kasir to Aharkawan are eighteen 
parasan«’s, equal to three of the usual measure. The inhabitants 
are of a^fkir complexion. From Abarkawan to Armiin are seven 
parasan<^s. From Armun to Narmasaira is seven days’ journey, 
and the latter lies between Persia and Sind. From Ndrma- 
saira to Daibalis eight days’ journey, and from Daibal to the 
iunction of the river Mihran with the sea is two parasangs, 

^ From Sind are brought the cpstus, ,canes,, and bamboos. From 
the Mihrdn to Bagar, which is reckoned the first place on the 
borders of Hind, is four days’ journey. The country abounds 
with canes in the hilly tracts]^ but in the plains there are culti- 
vated fields. The people are I^ddhists,,^ and robbers. From 
this place to Almez are two parasaags, where also robbers are to 
be met with. From Almez to Cole"^ are two parasangs, and from 

This is the first indication we bave of the Coles in this neigh- 
bourhood ; if we except the Kakts of Dionysius {Perieff : 1148) \yhich 
must be looked for in another direction. The Geographia Nuhiensis 
also notices this place : — ‘'Ah hac ad insulam Moiid sex inillia passii- 
iim : et ab hac ad Colipassus totidem : et a Coli, secus littus, ad urbem 
Labara, quiuque fere stationes.” p. 60. 
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Gole to Sindaii are eighteen parasaiigs. In tlie latter grow the 
ebony and canes. From Sindan to Mallay, is five days’ journey ; 
in the latter black pepper is to be found, also the bamboo. 
From Mallay to Balbun, is two days’ journey, and from Balbuii 
to Lujja Azima, is two days’ journey. There are routes by sea 
from Balbun. If you sail close to the shore it takes you two 
days to reach Bas, which is a large place where you can take 
passage to Sarandip. From Bus to Saji and Uscan, is two days’ 
journey, in which latter place rice is cultivated. From Uscan to 
Kaiira is half a parasang, which is more than three of the usual 
size. From Kaura to Kancan, Malwa and Kanja, is two days’ 
journey, in all which wheat and rice are cultivated, and into 
which the wood of aloes is imported from Kamtil and other 
neighbouring places by the sea route in fifteen days. From 
Sam under to Urisser are twelve parasangs ; this is a gi*eat country, 
where are elephants, buffaloes, and other cattle and various 
merchantable commodities. This place is held in much renown. 
From Urisser to Aina is tour days’ journey, where elephants and 
asses are met with. 

[After this follows the description of Pie d’ Adam. In ano- 
ther place the author continues his account of India in these 
words ; — ] 

There are seven classes of Hindus, viz., 1st, Sabknfria, among 
whom are men of high caste, and from among whom kings are 
chosen. The people of the other six classes do the men of this 
class homage, and them only. 2nd, Brahma, who totally abstain 
from wine, also from the juice of the date and palm tree. 3rd, 
Kattarfa, who drink not more than three cups of wine, and the 
daughters of the class of Brahma are not given in marriage to 
the sons of this class, but the Brahma take their daughters. 
4th, Sudiiria, who are by profession husbandmen. The 5th, Bai- 
surah, are artificers and domestics. The 6th, Sandalia, who 
perform menial olfices. 7th, Lahiid, their women are fond 
of adorning themselves with gaudy apparrel, and jewellery, and 
their men are noted for tlieir unbounded love of amusements 
and all sorts of diversions.* In Hind there are forty-two religious 

* None of the early Arabian Geographers notice this division into 
tribes. The Grecian Authors, on the authority of Megasthencs, diviiie 
the tribes into seven, and attribute the following offices to them, which 
are very different from those assigned by Ibn Khordadbeh. 



Strahih 

Diodm'us, 

1st Class. 

Philosophers 

Philosophers 

2nd „ 

Husbandmen 

Husbandmen 

iJrd „ 

Shepiierds and 

Cowherds and 


hunters 

shepherds 

4th „ 

Artificers and 
njerchants 

Artificers 

Gth „ 

Warriors 

Warriors 

6fU „ 

Inspectors 

Inspectors 
Counsellors and 

7lh „ 

Counsellors and 


assessors 

assessors 


ilrrion. 

Sophists 
Husbandmen 
Cowherds and shepherds 

Artificers, merchants and 
boatmen 
Warriors 
Inspectors 
Assessors 
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sects ;* part of them believe in a creator and prophet— the bless- 
ing of God be upon them ! ; part deny the mission of a prophet, 
and part are atheists. 



We will now quote the famous Mas’iidi, who 
visited India, Ceylon, and the coast of China, 
in A. H. 303. The following extracts are from 
his work entitled, “ Meadows of Gold and Mines 
of Gems,” of which the first part has been well 
translated by Dr. A. Sprenger. He was an 
acute observer, and deservedly continues one 
of the most admired writers in the Arabic lan- 
guage. His travels extended over nearly all 
the countries subject to Muhammedan sway. 
He says of himself that he travelled so far 
to the West (Morocco and Spain) that he forgot 
the East, and so far to the West (China) that 
he forgot the West. He died A. D. 956. 

India is a vast country, liaving many seas and mountains, and 
borders on the empire of ez-Zanij, which is the kingdom of the 
Maharaj, the King of the islands, whose dominions form the fron- 
tier between India and China, and are considered as part of 
India. 

The Hindu nation extends from the mountains of Khorasan 
and of es-Sind as far as et-Tubhet. But there prevails a great 
difference of feelings, language, and religion, in these empires ; 
and they are frequently at war with each other. The most of 
them believe on the metempsychosis, or the transmigration of 
the soul. The Hindtis are distinct from other black nations, as 
the Zanj ed-Demadem and others, in point of intellect, govern- 

(Vid. Strad, Geogr : lib: xv. 703 — 707* Arrian: Indica 11. 12, 
Diodor: Sic: lib: ii. 40, 41. and Megasthmis Fragment a, E. A. 
Schwanbeck, pp. 42, 121 — 127.) 

It is not easy to identify the names given by Ibn Khordadbeb. 
The 1st is unintelligible — the 2nd is evident — the 3rd seems to indicate 
the Kbattns — the 4th the Sudras — the 5th the Vaisava~tlie 6th the 
Chandais — the 7th the Ikizigars and itinerant jugglers. 

^ This is the number ascribed by the indignant Frenchman to 
.England — ‘‘ Forty-two religions ! and only one sauce ! 1” 
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meat, pMlosopliy, colour, appearance, good constitution, talent, 
and intelligence. 

No king can succeed to the throne, according to Hindu laws, 
before he is forty years of age, nor appears their sovereign ever 
before the public, except at certain times, which are fixed at long 
intervals, and then it is only for the inspection of state affairs ; 
for, in their opinion, the kings lose their respect and give away 
their privileges if the public gazes at them. The measures of 
government must be carried by mildness in India, and by degra» 
dation from a higher rank. 

^ ^ 

The royalty is limited upon the descendants of one family, and 
never goes to another. The same is the case with the families 
of the Vazier, Kadhi, and other high officers. They are all (he- 
reditary and) never changed nor altered. 

The Hindus abstain from (spirituous) liquors, not in obedience 
to some religious precept, but because they do not choose to take 
a thing which overwhelms their reason, and makes cease the 
dominion which this faculty is to exercise over men. If it can 
be proved of one of their kings, that he has drunk (wine), he 
forfeits the crown ; for he is (not considered to be) able to rule 
and govern (the empire) if he is given to such habits. 

, ^ , sis ^ ^ 'f* 

El- Jahit supposes that the river Mihran in es-Sind is the 
Nile, alleging as a proof that crocodiles live in it. I cannot 
understand how this proof can be conclusive. This he states in 
his book On the leading cities and the wonders of the countries/’ 
It is an excellent work, but as he has never made a voyage 
and few journies and travels through kingdoms and cities, he did 
not know that the Mihrdn of es-Sind comes from the well- 
known sources of the highland of es-Sind, from the country 
belonging to Kinnauj, in the kingdom of Biidah, and of Kashmir 
el- Kandahar, and et-Takin ; the tributaries which rise in these 
countries run to el-Mdltan and from thence the united river re- 
ceives the name Mihrdn. El-Milltaii means meadows of gold. 
The king of el-Miiltan is a Koraishite, and of the children of 
Osamah Ben Lawi Ben Ghalib. His dominion extends as far as 
the frontier of Khorasan. The lord of the kingdom of el-Man- 
siirah is a Koraishite, who is descended from Habbar Ben eh 
Aswad, who has been one of their kings. The crown of el-Miii- 
t{in has been hereditary, in the family which rules at present, 
since ancient times, and nearly from the beginning of tlie Islam. 

From el-Multan the river Mihran takes its course to the coun- 
try of el-Mansurah, and falls about ed-Daiboi into tlie Indian 
ocean. In this sea are many crocodiles, for it has several estu- 
aries and gulfs, as the estuary of Sindabuv in the kingdom oi" 
Eagbar, in India ; the estuary of ez-Zanj in the dominions of 
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the Maharaj, and the gulfs of el- Ahiab (grapes,) which extend 
towards the island Serendib (Ceylon). The crocodiles live par- 
ticuiarly in sweet water, and, as we said, in the estuaries of India, 
the water of which is for the most part sweet, on account of the 
streams which arise from rain and fall in them. 

, ^ iii 

The king of India is the Ballahra; the king of Kinnauj, who 
is one of the kings of es>Sind is Biidah ; this is a title general 
to all kings of el-Kinnauj ; at present this city is under the 
sceptre of the Islam, for it forms a province of el-Mdltan. Through 
this town passes one of the (five) rivers, which form together 
the river Mihran ines-Sind, which is considered by el- Jahit as the 
Nile, and by others as the Jaihim of Khorasan. This Bddali, 
who is the king of el-Kinnauj, is an enemy of the Ballahra, the 
king of India. The king of ei-Kandahar, who is one of the kings 
of es-Sind ruling over this country, is called Jabaj ; this name is 
common to all sovereigns of that country. From his dominions 
comes the river B/ayid, one of the five rivers which form the 
Mihran of es-Sind. Kandahar is called the country of the Bah- 
blit (Bajbut) ; another river of the Panjab is called Hatil, it comes 
also from the mountains of es-Sind, and runs through the coun- 
try of er-Bahbiit, which is the country of el-Kandahiir: the 
fourth river of the Panjab comes from the country of Kabul, and 
its mountains, which forms the frontier of es-Sind towards Bost, 
Grhaznah, Nafsh, (?) er-Rokh-khaj, and the country of er-Rawan, 
which is the frontier of Sijistdn. One of tlic five rivers comes 
from the country of Kashmir. The king of Kashmir has the 
name of er-Rama, which is a general title for all kings. 

^ ;}! i{t ^ .I: 

When all the rivers which we have enumerated have passed 
the golden temple, which is the meaning of the name of el-Miiltan, 
they unite at about three days’ journey below this city and above 
el-Mansfirah, at a place called Dushab, into one stream, which 
proceeds to the town of er-Riid, which lies on its western bank 
and belongs to el-Mansfirah, where it receives the name Mihran. 
There it is divided into two branches, both of which fall at 
the town of Sb^kirah, which belongs also to one of the districts 
of el-Mansiirah, into the Indian sea, under the name of Mihran 
of es-Sind, about two days’ journey from the town of ed-DaiboL 

EI-Miiltaii is seventy-five Sindian farsangs from el-Mansurah. 
Each farsang has eight miles, as stated above. All the estates 
and villages under tlie dependency of el-Mansdrah amount to 
three hundred thousand. The whole country is well cultivated, 
and covered with trees and fields. They are at constant war 
with a nation called the Mind, who are a race of the Sind, and 
with other nations on the frontiers of es-Sind. El-Miiltan is 
equally on the frontier of es-Sind, and so are the towns and vil- 
lages belonging to ii» Ei Mansurah has its name from Mansiir 
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Ben Jambdr, governor of the Omaiyides. The king of el-Man- 
sikah has eighty war elephants, every one of which is supported 
by five hundred infantry in battle, as we have already remarked ; 
and these elephants can oppose thousands of horses. 

5ii ^ ^ ^ 

Let us now resume our short account of the kings of es-Sind 
and India. The language of es-Sind is different from that of 
India. Es-Sind is the country which is nearer the dominions of 
the Moslems, and India that which is farther from them. The 
inhabitants of el-Mankir, which is the residence of the Ballahra, 
speak the Kiriyah language, which has this name from the places 
where it is spoken. On the coast, as in Saimfir (?) Siibarah, 
T^nah, and other towns on the coast of the LMiwa sea, a Ian- 
guage is spoken which has its name from the sea which washes 
these countries ; and this is the Ladiw^ sea, which has been 
described above. On this coast are many rivers, which run from 
the sonth, whilst all other rivers of the world flow from north to 
south, excepting the Nile, of Egypt, and the Mihran, of es-Sind. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Next to the country of Ballahra is the kingdom of et-Takin. 

The king is on friendly terms with the neighbouring sove- 
reigns and with the Moslems ; his military forces are less con- 
siderable than those of the kings whom we have named. Be- 
yond this kingdom is that of Rahma, which is the title for their 
kings, and generally at the same time their name. His dominions 
border on those of the king of the Kliazars ; and, on one side, 
on those of el-Ballahra, with whom he is frequently at war. 
Bahma has more troops, elephants, and horses, than the Ballah- 
r^i, the king of el-Khazar and of et-Takin. When he takes 
the field, he has no less than five thousand elephants. lie 
never goes to war but in winter, because the elephants cannot 
bear thirst. His forces are generally exaggerated ; some believe 
that the number of fullers and washers in his camp, is from ten 
to fifteen thousand. 



The following extract is from the “ Oriental 
Geography,” translated by Sir W. Ouseley,the 
author of which, though proved to be neither 
Ibn Khordadbeh, nor Ibn Hankal, is generally 
acknowledged to have written at the early part 
of the 10th Century of the Christian Era, and 
is now by almost common consent considered to 
be Istakhri. 
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Besmeid is a sixiali town. Besmeid, and Moultaii, and Ciiend- 
¥ar, are situated on the eastern side of the river of Moultao, 
each at the distance of one farsang from the bank of the river. 
The water nsed in these towns is well water, 

Daubiii is situated on the eastern side of the river Mihraris 
on the sea coast ; it is the port of tliis country. In the culti- 
vation of their lands, the inhabitants do not use water. It is a 
barren place ; but people dwell there for the convenience of 
transacting mercantile business. . 

Bileroun is a town between Daubul and Mansoureh, on the 
west of the river Mihran ; and Beherje, and Mesouai, and Sedou- 
san, and Hedlech, are situated on the western side of the river 
Mihran. Audi and Daloui are both on the eastern side of it, at 
a distance from the river, in going from Mansoureh to Moultan. 

Baloui is situated on the banks of the river Mihran, near a 
bay, formed by that river behind Mansoureh. Famhel is a town 
on the first borders of Hindoostan. 

Manah is a small town, built by Abdalaziz liebareh, the ances- 
tor of that race which took Mansourah. 

Nedeheh is a tract of fiat land between Touran, and Mekran, 
and Moultan, and the towns of Mansoureh, This territory lies 
on the west of the river Mihran. It is a place remarkable for 
camels. The chief town of this district is a place of much com- 
merce; it is called Kan dabih The men of this town resemble 
those of the desert; they have houses constructed of reeds, 
along the banks of the river Mihran, as far as the borders of 
Moultan, and to the sea side ; and between Mihran and Famhel 
they have pasture lands and meadows. They are a numerous 
tribe. Famhel, and Sedousan, and Meimoun, and Keviabeh ; all 
four have mosques, in which the religious ceremonies of Islam 
are publicly performed : there are great quantities of the Indian 
wall-nut, and of the fruit called Mouz, with various kinds of 
herbs, and much honey. 

Rahouk and Kelwan are two districts between Armaiel and 
Kair ; both these are without water ; they abound in cattle. 

Touran is a little district, with many small villages and hamlets 
belonging to it. Ahmed ben Maamr possesses them, and the 
Khutbah is read in the Khalif s name. The town in which he 
resides is a considerable place, well supplied with provisions, and 
abounding in fruits ; it is never subject to cold weather. Between 
Maniah and Fambel there is a desert : also between Fambel and 
Keniabah. 

Tasimoun is a populous district, in which the Mussulmans and 
Indians are intermixed. In this place the only garment they 
wear is the azar, or sash round the middle, as the heat renders 
all others unnecessary ; it is also the custom at Moultan. In 
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the profioee of Makran they speak the Persian and Makrani 
languages. The merchants wear the cloak and turban. 

Makran is an extensive country, but liable to scarcity and want 
of provisions. Hosein ben Isa ben Maadan took possession of 
the district called Mihra, and dwelt in the town of Kair, which 
is as large as Moultan, and a good harbour ; it has many date 
trees ; in the territory of it is a well called the well of Makran.’^ 
It is the largest town in Makran. 

There is a district called Kherouje, the capital of which is 
Basek, and there is a village belonging to it called Herman ; 
these places belong to Zefer ben Reja, and the Khutbah is read 
in the name of the Khalif. His territory extends near three 
merhileh ; it affords some hundred of date trees and furnishes 
Eaneid (a kind of sweet paste or candied cakes), to all quarters ; 
its villages border on those of the province of Kirman, at the 
place called Meskeni. 

Resasil and Kanteii are two large towns within two menziis : 
from Eesasil to the sea is half a farsang. 

Kandabil is a considerable city situated in the desert. Kirka- 
ran is another large town in the desert. 

In the district of Azend the Mussulmans and infidels are all 
intermixed. Here they have cattle and gardens. The name of 
a man who took this place was Naiel (or Nabal), and it is called 
after him, 

Dktances of ^places in Sind. 

From Bein to Kebr, five merhileh ; from Kebr to Fetrioun, 
two merhileh ; and if one goes from the road of Fetrioun, by 
the road of Makran, it is the same distance ; from Fetrioun to 
Derek, three merhileh; from that to Asofkah, two merhileh; 
from that to Med, one merhileh ; from Med to Kesr, one mer- 
hileh ; from Kebr to Armaiel, six merhileh ; from Mansoureh to 
Touran, fifteen merhileh ; from Kesdan to Moultan, twenty mer- 
hileh. Kesdan is the chief town of Touran. From Mansoureh 
to the borders of Nedeheh,five merbileh ; and from Kebr, which 
is the residence of Isa ben Maadan, to Nedeheh, ten merhileh ; 
from Ned eheh to Bein, fifteen merhileh ; from Bein to Kesdan, 
twelve merhileh ; from Nedeheh of Moultan, to the extremity of 
the borders of Tetar, which they call Bales, ten merhileh ; and 
when one goes from Mansoureh towards Nedeheh, to Sedousan, 
the way is by the bank of the river Mihran. From Kandabii to 
Mesbah, in the territory of Bein, four merhileh ; from Kesdan 
to Kandabii, five farsang ; from Kandabii to Mansoureh, about 
eight merhileh ; and frotn Kandabii to Moultan, ten merhileh of 
desert; from Mansoureh to Famhel, twenty merhileh; from 
Famhel to Keniabah four merhileh. 

Sourbah is near the sea ; from Suidau to Sourbah, is five mer- 
hileh ; from Moultan to Besmeid, two merhileh ; from Besmeid 
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to Eud (or tlie river), three merhileh; from that to xiberi, four 
merhileh; from Aberi to Feldi, four merhileh; from Feldi to 
Maiisoureh, one merhileh ; from Daubul to Pirouz, four merhi- 
leh ; from Pirouz to Meliaberi, two merhileh ; from Faloni to 
Beldon, four farsang. 

Of the Rivers in this country. 

Of the Mihraii it is said that the source is the river Jihoun ; 
it coigies out at Moultan, and passes on to the borders of Bes- 
ineid, and by Mansourah, and falls into the sea on the east of 
Daubul. The waters of the river Mihran are pleasant and whole- 
some ; and they say it is liable to tides, or hux and reflux, like 
the Nile, and that it is infested by crocodiles. The Sind Rud, 
at three merhileh from Moultan, is of pleasant water, and joins 
the river Mihran. Water is very scarce throughout the land of 
Makran ; there is some near Mansoureh, Many of the inhabitants 
of Makran resemble the Arabs ; they eat fowl and fish : others 
of them are like the Curds. Here is the extreme boundary of the 
land of Islam in this direction. 

In one of the Royal Libraries of Lucnow 
there is a very old Arabic manuscript, written 
A.H. 589, and entitled “ AshkMu-l-Bil^d,” con- 
taining maps and a geographical description of 
several countries. It is not quite perfect. On 
comparing this work with Ibn Haukal, I find it 
almost verbatim the same, so much so, as to leave 
no doubt that it is a copy of Ibn Haukal’s work 
under an unusual name. As there are only 
two copies in Europe, one of which is very bad, 
this MS. is of considerable value. The follow- 
ing extract is translated from the Ashk^lu-1- 
Bilad, followed by a passage from Ibn Haukal, 
in the part where the Lucnow manuscript was 
deficient, or which probably the transcriber neg- 
lected to copy. 

Ibn Haukal wrote his work about A. D. 977. 
A. H. 3G7, and is the last author on Geography 
whom we have to consider. (Vid. Uylenbroek, 
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Descr. True. Pers. p. 57. Uri, Bodl. Cocld. MSS. 
Ca^.p. 209.) 

From the sea to Tibet is four montlis’ journey, and from the 
sea of Fars to tbe country of Canauj is three months’ journey. 

, ^4 ■■ jjc i[: ^ 

I have placed the country of Sind and its dependencies in one 
map, which exhibits the entire country of Sind, part of Hind, 
and Tiiran, and Bodb.'^ On the entire east of this tract thete lies 
the sea of Ears, and on the west, Kirman and the desert of Sejes- 
tan, and the countries subject to it. To the north are the conn* 
tries of Hind, and to the south is the desert lying between Me- 
kran and Kufs, beyond which is the sea of Fars. This sea is to 
the east of the above-mentioned territories, and to the south of 
the said desert, and extending from Saimiir on the east to Taiz 
of Mekran, it encircles Kirman and Fars like a bow. 

The chief cities of this tract are the following : In Mekrdn, — 
TaiZjf Kabar, Kabryun, Barak, Rasil, the city of schismatics, 

* Gildemeister, in his edition of Ibn Haukal, reads this Bodha, (p. 
163) ; so does Abuheda (p. 261), Ousely, in Ms Oriental Geography, 
reads it Nedehek (p. 146.) The question will be considered in a subse- 
quent note. 

t As these names differ in Ibn Haukal and other authors, it may be 
as well to subjoin the different passages for comparison. 

Ibn Haukal says : — In Mekran there are Taiz, Kaunazbhr, Darek, 
Easek, Nell, Kasrfaiid. Adhafa, Talialfahara, Mashka, Kambala, Ar- 
inail. In Thuran, Magak, Klgkanan, Shura, Kazdar. In Bodlm, 
KandiibiL In Sind Manshra, Daibal, Birun, Valara, Ayaru, Balra, 
Blasvhhi, Fahrag, Bania, Manhatara, Sadustan, Ehz, Gandaruz. In 
Hind, Kannihiil, Kambaya, Subara, Asavil, Hanavil, Sindan, Suinmr, 
Bani Battan, Gandaruz, Sandaruz. (Be rebus Indicis. p. 1G4.) 

Ouseley gives them thus : Alls, Kusr, Fermosin, Derek, Rasek, 
Kesrbuud, Kelaaherek, Meski, Meil, Arnmiel, Blehali, Kibrkaman, 
Soreh, Kandabil, Mansoiirah, or Sindiah, Daubal, Meroui, Manoui, Airi, 
Baloni, Mesonahi, Beherjej Maseh, Meshari, Sedusan. {Oriental Geo-^ 
graphy, p. 147.) 

The Nubian Geographer gives a more copious list, of which some 
can be identified with those above given : — Kia Kir, Ermail, Band, 
Casr-band, Lizabar, Haiir, Cambele, Manbaberc, Dhbil, Nirun, Fai- 
ruza, Mansfira, Kandan, Asfaca, Baree, Masurgian, Fardan, Kircuian, 
Cadera, Basma, Tuberan, Moltan, Giandur, Sandur, Bur, Atre, Caiere, 
Baseera, Mesuam, Sadusan, Bania, Mamchal, Kainbaia, Subara, San- 
dan, Saimur, h'ahalfahera, llasee, Sariisan, Kusa, Eased, Sura, Nodba, 
Meliyae, Falon, Caliron andBelin. {Geograpliia Nuhiensis^ pp. 56, 57.) 

M. Jaubert, in his translation of Edrisi, gives the names as Kia, 
Kir, Ermail, Casri-bundi, Firabouz, Khour, Canbely, Menhabery, Dibal, 
Niroim, Mansouria, Wandan, Asfaca, Barek, Masourdj an, Fardan, 
Kirkaian, Cadira, Besmek, Touberan, Moultan, Bjoudour, Sandour, 
Dour, Atry, Calery, Nira, Masouara, Charonsan, Bania, Mainehel, 
Kanbaia, Boubuva, Sebdan and SMinour. (Geogrupkie d' Edrisi, Tom. 
L p, 160.) 
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Behj Nand, Kasfrkaiid, Asfaka, Ealialfaliara, Musli, KusM, air- 
mail. In Tnran,— Maiialf, Kanikanan, Saura and Kasdar. In 
Bodha,—KandabiL In Sind, — Mansdra, which, in the Sind lan- 
guage, is called Bamiwan, Daibal, Nimn,^ Fdlid, Ibn, xiyari 
Balzi, MisraM, Hardj, Barna, Manjabarf, Saddsan, Bdr. In 
Hind,-— Famhal, Cambaya, Sanbarah, Sabdan, Saimdr, Malean,t 
Hadarpoor, and Basmat. 

The country from Cambaya to Saimdr belongs to Balhara, one 
of the kings of Hind. J The inhabitants are infidels, although 
the places are ofMuhammedan origin, as their kings before Balha- 
ra were Muhammedans.§ There are many mosques to be met 
with in these places, where Muhammedans assemble to pray. 

The city in which Balhara resides is Mangir,|l which has an 
extensive territory attached to it. 

Mansdra is a mile long and a mile broad, surrounded by a 
branch of the Mihran. It is like an island, and the inhabitants 
are Musulmans. The king of the country is one of the tribe of 
Koreish, named Ladbah, the son of Hobad, the son of Aswad. — 
Ladbah and his predecessors, who were of the same family, held 
possession of this island, and maintain it to this day, but the 
Khutba is read in the name of the Khalifa. The climate is hot, 
and the date tree grows here ; but there is neither grape, nor 
apple, nor walnut, nor guava in it. There is a species of cane 
to be met with, producing sugar. The land also produces a fruit 
of the size of the apple. It is called Lemdn, and is exceedingly 
acid. The place also yields a fruit called Ambaj (mangoe) re- 
sembling the peach in appearance and flavour. It is plentiful 
and cheap. Prices are low and there is an abundance of food. 

The current coin of the country is stamped at Candahar ; one 
of the pieces is equivalent to five Dirhems. The Tatar ^ coin 

^ In the Asbkhlu-l-Bilad this is plainly either Birun, or Nirhn, as 
suggested by M. Gildemcister. The original text which he has given 
of ibn Haukal has no resemblance to either name. 

f M. Gildemcister suggests that this may be Panipat, as he reads it 
in the original as Bani Battan. 

J The printed text here adds, to whom the Book of Fables is 
dedicated/’ There is no mention of this in the Ashkalu-l Bilad. 

§ This is a very different statement from the printed text, which 
says that the Muhammedans had a prefect of their own persuasion, 
and that the author had observed the same practice in several other 
cities of which the Rulers were Infidels. The curious statement here 
made gives some colour to Tod’s assertion about the Muhammedan king 
of Cambay in the time of Bappa {Annals of Raj, L 247) which M. Gil- 
demeister (p. 31) has declared to be “ prorsus futile.” 

|j There is nothiug like this in the printed text, but the assertion 
corresponds with the statement of Mas’udi, ( Meadows of Gold, pp. 
175, 193, and 383.) 

II Remusat and Mas’iidi have the same. It is difficult to say what 
is meant by the expression. 
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also is current, each being in amount equal to a Dirhem and a 
half. They likewise use Dinars. The dress of the people of 
the place is the same as that worn by the inhabitants of Irak, 
except that the dress of the sovereigns of the country resembles 
in the shirt and tunic that worn by the kings of Hind. 

Mdlt^n is about half the size of Mansdra, and is called ‘'‘the 
boundary'^ of the house of gold.’’ There is an idol in the place 
held in great veneration by the Hindds, and people from distant 
parts undertake a yearly pilgrimage to its temple and there ex- 
pend vast sums of money. Many take up their residence at the 
shrine to lead there a Hie of devotion. 

Mdltan derives its name from this idol. The temple is situ- 
ated on an elevation in a populous part of the city, in the midst 
of a bazar, near which mechanics and the dealers in ivory pursue 
their trade. The idol is placed immediately in the centre of the 
temple, around which the priests and the pilgrims take up their 
residence, and no other man in Multan, either of Hind or Sind, 
is allowed to remain in the temple except the ministrants above 
mentioned. 

The idol has a human shape, and is seated with its legs bent 
in a quadrangular posture, on a pedestal made of brick and mor- 
tar. Its whole body is covered with a red skin like Morocco 
leather, but its eyes are open. Some say that the body of the 
idol is made of wood ; some deny this ; but it is not possible to 
ascertain this point with certainty, by reason of the skin which 
covers the body. The hands rest upon the knees, with the fin- 
gers closed, f so that only four can be counted. The eyes of the 
idol are of some precious gem, and its head is covered with a 
crown of gold. The sums collected from the offerings of the 
pilgrims at the shrine are taken by the Amir of Miiltaii, and 
distributed amongst the servants of the temple. As often as the 
Indians make war upon them and endeavour to seize the idol, 
they bring it out, pretending that they will break it and burn it. 
Upon which the assailants return, otherwise they would destroy 
MiiMn. 

There is a strong fort in Miiltan. Trices are low, hut Man- 
sura is more fertile and populous. The reason why Miiltan is de- 

^ The Asbkalu-l-Bilad says “ hurj,*’ or bastion, which at first sight 
would seem a more probable reading ; but the reasons assigned for 
reading the word “ farj’’ are so strong, as set forth by M. Hamaker, 
in his note to the Descriptio Iracm Persicm (p. 67) that we are not 
entitled to consider burj^’ as the correct reading. 

t Ibn Haukal says, with expanded fingers.” Zakaiiya Cazvini, 
following Istakhri, says “ closed hands.” The Asbkalu-l Bilad con- 
curs with Istakhrl, as quoted by M. Kosegarten J)e Mohamniede Ibn 
Bainia, p. 27. Edrisi speaks of four hands, instead of four fingers, and 
a very slight change in the original would authorize that "reading, 
(GeograpkiCf par M. Jaubert, Tom. I. p. 167.) 
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sigiiated the house of gold” is, that the hluhammedans, though 
poor at the time they conquered the place, enriched themselves 
by the gold which they found in it. About half a farsang from 
Miiltaii are several edifices called Chandrawar,* the cantonment 
of the chief, who never enters Multan, except on Fridays, and 
then on the back of an elephant, in order to join in the prayers 
enjoined for that day. The Governor is of the tribe of Koreish, 
of the sons of Sam'ah, the son of Lawi, who first occupied the 
place. He owes no allegiance to the chief of Mansiira. He, 
however, always reads the Khutba in the name of the Khalifa.^ 
Basmad is a small city, situated like Multan and Cliandrawar, 
on the east of the river Mihran. This river is at the distance 
of a parasang from each of the places mentioned. The inha’ 
bit ants use well-water for drink. Basmad has a fort. 

Tiie country of Abriirf is as extensive as Miiltan. It has two 
walls, is situated near the Mihran, and is on the borders of 
Mansiira. 

The city of Daibal is to the westj of the Mihran, towards the 
sea. It is a large mart, and the port not only of this but neigh- 
bouring regions. Daibal is remarkable for the richness of its 
grain cultivation, but it is not over-abundant in large trees or the 
date tree. It is famous for the manufacture of swords. § The 
inhabitants generally maintain themselves by their commerce. 

The country of Nirun is between Daibal and Mansura, but 
rather nearer to the latter. Manjabarilj is to the west of the 

This most resembles the word in the Ashkalu-I-Bilad. Gilde- 
meister gives it as Jandrdr and Gdndar, The Nubian Geographer 
says, Jandur, and Abu-l-foda, Qanddwar, 

t Ibn Ilaukal says Abruz. Abu-l-fecla says, Axfir. The Nubian 
Geographer says Aldaur, as does the Ashkalu-l-Bilad, in a different 
part of this chapter. 

X Ibn Haukal says to the east. The text of the Ashkalu-l-Bilad is 
plain on this ])oint, and the Map also represents Daibal to the west, 

§ M. Gildemeister translates this “locus sterilis est,’’ which is 
scarcely consistent with the previous assertion about the cultivation, in 
which also his copy does not concur — “ Agros non habet irriguos.” 

II This name is read very differently by different Geographers. Vin- 
cent thinks that it is the same town as the Minnagara of Ptolemy, and 
of the Periplus usually ascribed to Arrian. D^Anville supposes Min- 
nagara to be the same as Mansura. C. Ritter says it is Tatta, so does 
Alex. Burnes, because Tatta is now called Sa-Minagur, and Mannert 
says, Binagara should be read for Minnagara. These high authorities 
place it on the Indus. But although goods were landed at Barbarice, 
the port of the Indus, and conveyed to Minnagara by the river,’* 
there is no reason why Minnagara should have been on that river. 

The Periplus iiicrely says, “ Minnagara is inland,” fi^crSyeios % ^€rp6^ 
vqXh aui)}? r'T]s :S,KvBias Mtrvaydp. Again, the Periplus says, the “ Me- 
tropolis of the whole country, is Minnagara, whence great quantities of 
cotton goods are carried down to Barygaza,” or Baroach, which could 
fccarcely have been the place of export, if Minnagara Imd been on the 
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Mihran, and there any one "who proceeds from Daibal to Man- 
sura wiil have to pass the river, the latter place being opposite 
to Manjabari. 

Maswahi, Harj and Sadusan,*^ are also situated to the west of 
the Mihran. 

On the road between Mansura and Multan, and on the east of 
the Mihran, but distant from it, are two places called Ibri and 
Labi. 

Indus. But even allowing it to have been on the Indus, there is every 
reason to suppose it was on the eastern bank, whereas .Manjabari is 
plainly stated to be on the western. 

Lassen derives the name of this capital of Indo-Scythia from the 
Sanskrit JVayara, a town, and Mm, which he shows from Isidorus 
Characenus to be the name of a Scythian city. The Sindomana of 
Arrian may, therefore, owe its origin to this source. C. Ritter says Mm 
is a name of the Sacas ; if so, there can be little doubt that we have 
their representatives in the wild Minas of Rajputana, who have been 
driven but little to the eastward of their former haunts. 

Minnagara is, according to Ptolemy, in Long. 115. 15. Lat. 19. 20, 
and he places it on the Nerhadda, so that his Minnagara, as well as that 
of the second quotation from the Periplus, may possibly be the famous 
Mandugarh, (not far from that river,) and the Mankir which the early 
Arab Geographers represent as the capital of the Ballahra. 

The fact appears to be that there were two Minnagaras — One on, 
or near, the Indus ; another on the Nerbadda (Narmada). . Ptolemy’s 
assertion cannot be gainsaid, and establishes the existence of the lat- 
ter on the Nerbadda. The one on, or near, the Indus, was the capital 
of Indo-Scythia, and the Binagara, or Agrinagara, of Ptolemy, We 
learn from the Tohfatu-l-Kiram that in the twelfth century Minagar 
was one of the cities dependent on Mhltan, and was in the possession 
of a chief, by caste an Agri, descended from Alexander. When we re- 
member that Arrian informs us that Alexander left some of his troops, 
(including, no doubt, Agrians,) as a garrison for the town at the junction 
of the Indus and Acesines, this afPords a highly curious coincidence, 
which cannot, however, be further dilated upon in this place. 

(Compare Ritter, Die Brdkunde von Asien, VoL IV. part 1. p. 475, 
andVol. V.p. 181. Ptol Geogr, Lib.VlI. C. 1. Tab. 10. Vincent, 
Periplus of the Erythrcean sea^ p. 349. D’Anville, Antiq, d' rinde, 
p. 34. Mannert, Geogr apkie der Grieelien and Romer, Vol. V. pp. 107, 
130, 136. Hudson, Geograph, Vet. Scriptores Gr«ci Mm. Vol. I. 
Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara^ Vol. III. p. 7^^* Journal of the Royal 
As, Soc. Vol. I. p. 31. C. Lassen, De Pentapotamia Ind. p. 56. ALlge- 
meine Encyclop : Art. Indien, p. 91. Arriani De Expedit i Alex : Lib. 
VI. 15.) 

^ The Tarikh-i Alfi, in a passage relating to Sultan JalaIu-d:Din’s 
proceedings on the Indus, mentions that Sadusan was subsequently 
called Sistan, Though the writer here commits the common error of 
confounding Sistan with Sehwan, or Sehwestan, on the Indus, yet 
he leaves us in no doubt what correction to apply, and w^e thus derive 
from him an interesting piece of information ; for the position of 
Sadhs^n, which is so frequently mentioned in the Arab accounts of 
Sind, has not hitherto been ascertained, 
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Maildi is also near tlie Miiiran; aod on the western bank, near 
tlie branch which issues from the river and encircles Mansiira. 

Bilha is a small city, the residence of Omar, the son of Abdu- 
1-Azziz Ilabbari, of the tribe ofKoreish, and the ancestor of those 
who reduced Mansiira. ^ , 

The city of Famhah^' is on the borders of Hind, towards Saimur, 
and the country between those two places belongs to Hind. The 
country between Famhal and Mekran, and Bodha, and beyond it 
as' far as the borders of Miiit'^n, are all the dependencies of Sind. 
The infidels who inhabit Sind are called Bodhaf and Mand. 
They reside in the tract between Turdn, Mdltan and Mansura, to 
the west of the Miliran. They breed camels, which are sought 
after in Khor^san and elsewhere, for the purpose of having crosses 
from those of Bactria. 

The city where the Bodhites carry on their trade is Candabil, 
and they resemble men of the desert. They live in houses made 
of reeds and grass. The Hands dwell on the banks of the Mih« 
ran, from the boundary of Multdn to the sea, and in the desert 
between Mekran and Famhal. They have many cattle sheds and 
pasturages, and form a large population. , 

There are Jama Masjids at Famhal, Sindan, Saimiir and Cam- 
bdya, allwhich are strong and great cities, and the Muhammedau 
precepts are openly observed. They produce mangoes, cocoanuts, 
lemons, and rice in great abundance, also great quantities of 
honey, but there are no date trees to be found in them. 

* Ibn Ilaukal has, KdmuJiuL Omeley, FamheL The Nubian Geo- 
grapher, MdmeJtel, Abfi-l-feda, KamhaL Edrisl, Mawe/ie/. They all 
concur in making it the border town between Hind and Sind. Edrisi 
implies that it is not far from the coast, and that it is five days’ jour- 
ney from Cambay (Tom. I. pp. 163 and 171.) The Nubian Geographer 
places it to the east of the Indus, before that river divides into tw,o 
branches. Ibn Haukal says it is four days’ journey from Cambay, and 
that there is a desert between the two towns. Zakariya Cazvlni 
does not notice it. 

t The passage is difficult. Giklemeister says, Gentiles, qui in 
Sindia degunt, sunt Bodhitas, et gens quae Mund vocatur. Bodha 
nomeri est variarmn tribuiim,” &c. (p. 172), where see also the note in 
which he adduces a passage from Ibn Haukal, showing that there was 
a class of Jats known by the name of Nodha, in the neighbourhood 
of Multan, and therefore the passage may be translated Nodhites 
and Mauds.” Edrisi says, the country from Mhitan to Mansura is 
occupied by Nedlia, (Tom. I. 169,) and Cazvini and the Nubian 
Geographer call this tract Nodha, and not Bodha, as Ibn Haukal does, 
though one copy even of that author give Nodha. If this should 
be the correct reading it lends an interest to a passage in Dionysius, 
who says in his Periegesis, 

JvShv Trap 'irorafxbu pStiol 'S.KvBcLt ^PvdLOvtnv — v, 1088. 

N«irioi may have been meant for the Nodhites,” instead of “ south- 
ern,” as usually translated; or the Arabs may have converted the 
** southern” into a separate class with a distinctive name. 

E 2 ■ , / ^ ' 
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The villages of Dahuk and Kalwiin are contiguous to each 
other, situated between Labi and ArmaiL Kalwan is a depen- 
dency of Mekrfui, and Dahuk that of Mansur a. In these last 
mentioned places fruit is scarce, but crops grow without irriga- 
tion, and cattle are abundant. 

Tiirair^ is a town. 

Kasdaris a city with dependent towns and villages. The 
governor is Muin bin Ahmad, but the Khutba is read in the 
name of the Khalifa only, and the place of his residence -is 
at the city of Kabar-Kan^n. This is a cheap place, where 
pomegranates, grapes, and other pleasant fruits are met with in 
abundance ; but there are no date trees in this district. 

:)c IK Jjs sJJ 

(Here ends the extract from the Aslik-Mii-l-Bilad ; that which 
follows is from Ibn Haukal, as edited by M. Gildemeister.) 

There is a desert between Bauia, Kamuliui and Kambaya. 
From Kambaya to Saimur the villages lie close to one another, 
and there is much land under cultivation. The moslems and 
infidels in this tract wear the same dresses, and let their beards 
grow in the same fashion. They use fine muslin garments on 
account of the extreme heat. The men of Multan dress in the 
same way. The language of Mansiira, Multan and those parts 
is Arabic and Sindian. In Mekran they use Persian and Mek- 
ranic. All wear short tunics except the merchants, who wear 
shirts and cloaks, like the men of Irak and Persia. 

sj: :^e ^ sH i'fi Jj: 

From Mansdra to Daibal is six days’ journey — from Mansiira 
to Miiltan, twelve — from Mansiira to Tiiran, about fifteen — from 
Kasddr, the chief city of Tiiran, to Miiltan, twenty. From 
Mansdra to the nearest boundary of Bodhd, fifteen. The whole 
length of the jurisdiction of Mekran, from Taiz to Kasdar, is 
about fifteen. From Multan to the nearest border of Tiiran is 
about ten. He who travels from Mansiira to Bodha must go 
along the banks of the Mihrdn, as far as the city of Sadiistan. 
From Kandabil to Mansiira is about eight days’ journey. From 
Kandahil to Mdltan, by the desert, ten. From Mansiira to Ka- 
muhul, eight ; — from Kamuhul to Kambaya, four. Kambaya is 
one parasang distant from the sea, and about four from Siibara, 
which is about half a parasang from the sea. From Siibara to 
Sinddn, which is the same distance from the sea, is about five 
days’ journey ; — from Sinddn to Simur about five ; — from Simur to 
Sarandip, about fifteen; — from Miiltan to Basmad, two ; — from 
Basmad, to Abruz, three ; — from Abrdz to Ayara, four ; — from 
Ayara to Yalara, two from Yalara to Mansiira, one ; — from 
Daibal to Kamiazhdr, fourteen ; — from Daibal to Manhdtara (Man- 

* The printed text says ‘^Tdran is a valley, with a city of the same 
nanie, in the centre of which is a citadel. 
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jabai’i) two, and that is on tlie road to Kaimazbiir ; — Kamnlnil 
from Mansiira is two days’ journey,'^ and Bania intervenes. The 
Miliran is the chief river of those parts. Its source is in a moun- 
tain, from which also some of the feeders of the Jihun flow. Many 
great rivers increase its volume, and it appears like the sea in the 
neighbourhood of Multan. It then flows by Basmad, Abnlz and 
Mansiira, and falls into the sea, to the east of Daibal. Its water is 
very sweet, and there are crocodiles in it like those of Egypt. It 
equals the Nile in volume and strength of current. It inundates 
the land during the summer rains, and on its subsidence pro- 
motes the growth of crops, as in Egypt. 

The river Sandariiz is three days’ journey distant from Multan. 
Its waters are abundant and sweet, I was told that its conflu- 
ence with the Mihran is above Basmad, but below Miiltan. 

Gandariiz is also a great and sweet river, on whose bank is the 
city of Gandardz. It falls into the Mihran below the Saudaruz, 
towmds the country of Mansura. 

Mekrdn contains chiefly pasturages and fields, which cannot 
be irrigated on account of the deficiency of water. Between 
Mansdra and Mekran the waters form lakes, and the inhabitants 
of the country are the Indian races called Zut. Those wdio are 
near the river dwell in houses formed of reeds, like the Berbers, 
and eat fish and aquatic birds. Another clan of them, who live 
remote from the banks, are like the Kurds, and feed on milk, 
cheese, and bread made of millet. 

We have now reached the extreme eastern border of the domi- 
nions of Islam. The revenue of the kings and governors is small, 
and not more than to satisfy their actual needs. Some, no doubt, 
have less than they wish. 

* He has just said, only a few lines before, that the distance between 
these two towns is eight days’ journey; and that is doubtless the cor- 
rect distance; otherwise, we should have only six days’ journey be- 
tween Mansiira and Cambay, which is obviously incorrect, Abh-l- 
feda, moreover, gives the distance as eight days’ journey. 
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TAErKH-I-BINAKITI'. 

This is the same work as is called Bina-Gety 
by Mr. James Fraser, in his “Catalogue of 
Oriental Manuscripts and Bina-i-Gety, by 
General Briggs, in his translation of the Pre- 
face of Ferishta — which would seem to imply 
that the title was considered by them to bear the 
meaning of “ History of the foundation of the 
world.” It certainly is so understood by native 
transcribei's, for I have seen no copy of Ferish- 
ta, not even the lithograph edition, in which it is 
not so written, and it has been so translated by 
some continental scholars. Its correct name at 
full length is, “ Rauza hldu-l-albab fi Taw5,rikhu- 
1-Akabir wal-Ans^b,” “ the Garden of the learn- 
ed in the histories of great men and genealogies.” 
It is chiefly an abridgment, as the author him- 
self states, of the Jhmiu-r-Rashidi, and was 
compiled only seven years after that work, in A. 
H. 717 — ^A. D. 1317 — ^by Abd-Sulaiman D46d, 
bin Abu-1-Fazl, bin Muhamined Fakhr* Bin4ki- 
tl, so called from his having been born at Bin^kit, 
or Finhkit, a town in Transoxiana, afterwards 
called Shahrukhia. He copies Rashidu-d-din 

This is the name he gives ia his own Preface. European Orien- 
talists generally cull him f akhru-d-Diiu 
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closely, without, however, adopting his arrange- ! 

ment, and dedicates his work to Sultan Abu 
Said, the ninth Mongol king of Persia. 

The author was a Poet as well as an Histo- 
rian, and was appointed by Sultan Ghazan, 
poet laureate of his Court. Till the discovery j 

of the lost portions of the J&,miu-t-Tawarikh, 

Bin^ikiti’s work ranked very high both in Eu- 
rope and Asia, but it must now take its place 
as a mere abridgment, and can be considered 
of no value as an original composition. Several 
good copies of the work exist in European 
Libraries, as in the Rich collection, Nos. 7626, 

7627 of the British Museum ; in the Leyden 
Library ; and in Hammer-Purgstairs private 
collection. The work is not common in India. 

The best copy I know is in the possession of a 
native gentleman at Lucnow. 

The 8th Book of this work is already known 
to the European public, though ascribed to a 
different author. In the year 1677 Andr6 Miil- 
ler published at Berlin a small work in Persian 
with a Latin translation, under the title of 
Abdallce JBeidavtsi Historia Sinensis, asci’ibing 
the original to the Niz&,mu-t-Taw^rikh of 
Baizawi. It was reprinted by his son in 1689, 
and Brunet tells usthatStephen Weston publish- 
ed 50 copies of an English translation in 1820. 

M. Quatrem^re had the ingenuity to guess, for 
several reasons which he states in detail, that 
this was in reality an extract from the History 
of Binakiti, and not from Baizawi ; and by 
comparing the passage he has given from Miil- 
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let’s printed work with Binakiti, of which a 
copy was not available to M. Quatremere, it 
proves to be verbatim the 2nd Chapter of the 
8tii Book of Binhkiti : and as the same result 
has been obtained by comparing it with the copy 
in the British Museum, there can no longer be 
any doubt on this point, and the Historiu Si- 
nensis must henceforth be attributed to Bina- 
kiti. 

Contents. 

Book I. — The Genealogy and History of the Prophets and 
Patriarchs from the time of Adam to Abraham ; comprising a 
period of 4838 years. (The use of the word Ausyd shows the 
writer to be a Shia Muhamraedan ;) — from p. 2 to 25. 

Book il. — ^The kings of Persia, from Kaiumurs to Yezdegird, 
together with the celebrated Prophets and Philosophers who 
were their contemporaries ; 4322 years ; — from p. 25 to 59. 

Book III. — History of Muhammed ; the four first Khalifs;; 
twelve Imams, and later Khalifs, down to Mustasim biiiah, the 
last of the x^bbasides ; 626 years ; — from p. 60 to 186. 

Book lY. — The Sultans and kings who in the time of the 
Abbaside Khalifs rose to power in the kingdom of Tran, includ- 
ing the dynasties of Saffarians, Sdmaniaiis, Hyalima, Ghaznevides, 
Saljukians, Khwarazmians, and the kings of the Forest, or Here- 
tics, (Assassins ;) 400 years; — from p. 186 to 208. 

Book V. — ^The History of the Jews, their Kings and Prophets, 
from Moses to Mutina, (Zedekiah, See 2. Kings xxiv. 17,) who 
was slain by Bakhtnassar ; 941 years ; — from p. 208 to 230. 

Book VI. — The History of the Christians and Franks ; the 
descent of the Virgin Mary from David ; the kings of the Franks, 
the Caesars and Popes ; 1337 years ; — from p. 231 to 260. 

Book VII. — The Hindus; an account of the country and 
kings of India from Basdeo to Ala-u-d-din, and an account of 
Bhakmimi ; 1200 years; — from p. 260 to 281. 

Book VIII. — History of Khita. The government lasted, ac« 
cording to^locai historians, 42,875 years; — from p. 281 to 299. 

Book IX. — History of the Moghuls ; the origin of Changez 
Khan, and his conquest of Persia, &c. with an account of his 
sons and successors; 101 years ; — from p. 299 to 402. 

Size.— S mall Folio, containing 402 pages, of 21 lines. 
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A fuller detail is given in the Vienna year-book 
for 1835 by Hainmer-Purgstall, who states that 
our author composed his work in A. H. 718 — not 
717 — though the latter date is expressly mention- 
ed not only in the Preface, but in other parts of 
the work. The same author gives the year of 
his death as A. H. 730, and reads his name 
Binakati. 

It will be observed that the seventh Book 
is devoted to India, Throughout the whole 
of it Binakiti follows Rashidu-d-din impli- 
citly, copying him even with all his errors, 
just as Rashidu-d-din follows Biruni. No- 
thing shows more completely the ignorance 
of the western Asiatics with respect to the state 
of India since Mahmud’s time, than to find 
these two authors, 300 years afterwards, men- 
tioning that B/iri is the capital of the province 
of Canauj, of which the kings are the most po- 
tent in India ; that Thanesar is in the Duab, and 
Muttra on the east bank of the Jumna. All this 
is taken from Abil Rihtin, as may be seen by re- 
ferring to the extracts in the preceding article. 

It isneedless to translate any passage from this 
work, but it may be as well to mention, as 
the Calcutta copy of Rashidi, as well as that 
of the India House, is deficient in that respect, 
that the succession of the C^bul kings, who pre- 
ceded the Ghaznevides, occurs in nearly the 
same order as in M. Reinaud’s Edition of 
Biruni, and with nearly the same names, but 
the last of the Turk dynasty, whom M. Reinaud 
calls Laktouzeman, is here under the more pro- 
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bable shape of Katorhn “ king of the Katores,” 
and in closer resemblance to the Kutaurman 
mentioned in Mr. E. Thomas’ able paper which 
lately appeared in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. It is worthy of remark that 
the present chief of Chitral is called Shah Ka- 
tore, and claims descent from the Macedonians. 
Kalar, the first of the Brhhman dynasty, is 
omitted by Binakiti. Anandpal is conyerted into 
Andapal, and the nearest approach toM. Rei- 
naud’s doubtful name of Nardanjhnpala (cor- 
rectly perhaps Niranjanp41) is Thsdar Jaipal.* 
The Tarikh-i Binakiti begins thus : — 

ill j Ah 

fci II 

^ twJl 

and concludes with these words : — 


j iJm y lajjljuk 


f 


Uil 




^ f b « 


* Compare, Reeiieil des Voyages, Tom II. p, 369. Fundgnihen des 
Orients, Tom III. p. 330. Gesch. der Ilchane, Vol. II. p. 267, Coll, 
Or. Tom 1. pp. lxxxv — ci. 424. YahrbUclier, No. 69. Anz. Blatt, p. 
33. Gesch. d. schbn. Red.Pers. p. 241. Elphinstone, Kingdom of ba- 
bul, App. C. p. 619. Burnes’ Bokhara, Vol. II. p, 209. Journ. R. 
A, S. Vol* IX. p. 194. C» Ritter, JSlrd. von. As. Vol. V. p. 207. Gemdh 
desaal der Lebensb. VoL IV. p. 35. Zenker, Bibliotheca Or, 857, 858. 
Gesch, d. G. Horde, pp. %xxi. 343. Jenisch, Hist, priormn Regum 
Persarum, p. U2.---Yahrhb, No. 73. p. 26. 
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III. 

T.-IRrKH-1-GUZrDA. 

This work was composed in A. H. 730— A. 
D. 1329 — by Hamdiilla bin Abibakr bin Hamd 
bin Nasr Mustaufi* Kazvini, and dedicated to 
the minister Gliaiasn-d-din, the son of Rashidu- 
d-din, to both of whom our author had been 
Secretary. 

It ranks among the best General Histories 
of the East. Hammer-Purgstall calls it in dif- 
ferent passages of his works the best, the most 
faithful, and the most brilliant of all the histo- 
ries which were composed about that period. 
He remarks that it contains much matter not 
found elsewhere, and concui’s in the praise be- 
stowed Upon it by Haji Khalfa, that implicit 
confidence is to be placed in its assertions. It 
is a pity, therefore, that the work is in so 
abridged a form as to be more useful for its 
dates than for its details of facts. The authors 
of the Universal History frequently quote it, 
under the name of Tarik Cozidih. 

Eleven years after the completion of this His- 


President of the Exchequer.’* It is somewhat doubtful whether 
this is a family designation, or one derived from actual occupation of 
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tory, the author composed his celebrated work 
on Geography and Natural History, entitled 
Nuzhatu-l-Kulub, “ the delight of hearts,” which 
is in high repute with oriental scholars, and 
which has obtained for him from H’Herbelot 
the title of “ Ze Geographe Persan.” 

The author states that he had undertaken to 
write in verse an universal History from the time 
of Muhammed, and had already written five 
or six thousand lines, and hoped to complete it in 
seventy-five thousand ; butbeinganxious to bring 
out a work in prose also, in order that he might 
have the satisfaction of presenting it as soon as 
possible to his excellent patron, Ghaihs-u-din, 
whose praises extend throughout two pages, he 
compiled the present work, under the name of 
Tarikh-i-Guzida, “ Selected History,” having 
abstracted it from twenty-four different works, 
of which he gives the names, and amongst them, 
the history of Tabari, of Ibnu-l-Athir Jazari, the 
Nizamu-t-Tawfirikh of Baizhwi, the Zubdatu-t- 
Tawhrikhof Jamhlu-d-din Kashi, andthe Jahan- 
kushhi of Juwaini. Besides these twenty-four, 
he quotes occasionally several other valuable 
works, many of which are now quite unknown. 

The Titrikh-i-Guzida contains a Preface, six 
Books and an Appendix. The only Books 
useful for the illustration of Indian History are 
the third and fourth, in which are comprised 
the account of the early attempts of the Arabs 
on the Indian frontier and the History of the 
Ghaznevide and Ghorian monarchs. 
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Contents, 

The Preface contains an account of the creation of the world ; 
from p. 1 to p, 8. 

Book — An account of the Patriarchs, Prophets, and Philo- 

sophers ; in two sections and two subsections ;~from p. 8 to 67. 

Book 11. — ^The Peshdadians, Kaianians, Ashkanians, (Arsacidae 
and Muhiki Tawaif) and Sassanians ; — in four sections ; from p, 
68 to IG9. 

Book III. — Muhammed, the Khalifas and Imams ; in an In- 
troduction and six sections; — from p, 109 to 311. 

Book IV. — The eastern monarchies, from the beginning of 
Muhammedanism to A. H. 730 — A. D. 1329--in twelve sections 
and several subsections, devoted to the following Dynasties : — 

Bin-i'Lais Saffar, S'todnians, Ghaznevides, Ghorians, Bhyides 
or Dy^iliraa, Saljiikians, Khwarazmians, Atabaks, (2 Sections,) 
Ismailians, Karakhitais, and Moghuls tVom p. 311 to 477.^ 

Book V. — The Saints and Elders of the Muhammedan faith, 
Philosophers and Poets ; in six sections ; — from p. 477 to 557. 

Book VI.— An account of the author’s native place, Cazvin, and 
its celebrated characters ; in eight sections ; — from p. 557 to 603. 

The Appendix contains Genealogical Trees of Prophets, Prin- 
ces, Philosophers and others from p. 603 to 618. 

Size— 8vo. containing 618 pages of 14 lines. 


A work in so abridged a form can scarcely 
be expected to present any passages worthy of 
extract, but the following are selected as com- 
prising a few anecdotes which have escaped the 
notice of some more ponderous chroniclers : — 

The Tarikh-i Yexnini, Makainat Abu Nasr Maskati, and the 
volumes of AbiLl-Fazl Baihaki, have recounted the actions of 
Mahmud of Ghazni. 

He was a friend to learned men and poets, on whom he be- 
stowed mimihcent presents, insomuch that every year he expended 
upon them more than 400,000 Dmto. His features were very 
ugly. One day regarding his own face in a mirror, he became 
thoughtful and dejiressed. His Wazir inquired as to the cause 
of his sorrow, to which he replied/ ^ It is generally understood 
that the sight of kings adds vigour to the eye, but the form wuth 
which I am endowed is calculated to strike the beholder blind.’^ 
The Wazir replied, ‘^Scarcely one man in a million looks on your 
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face, but tlie c|ualities of your mind shed their influence on eTery ■ 

one. Study, therefore, to maintain an unimpeachable character, 
that you may be loved by all your subjects.” Yeminu-d-daulah 
Mahmud was pleased with this admonition, and since that period 
he paid so much attention to the cultivation of his mental endow- 
ments, that he surpassed all other kings in that respect.'^ 

In the first year of his accession to the throne a mine of gold 
was discovered in Sistan in the shape of a tree, and the lower 
the miners dug the richer and purer it became, till one of the 
veins attained the circumference of three yards. It disappeared 
in the time of Sfiltan Mas’ ud, on the occurrence of an earth- 
quake. 

❖ if; % , . , . I 

In the year 394 he set out on an expedition to Sistaii against 
K.halaff the son of Ahmad, because Khalaf, on returning from 
his pilgrimage, had appointed his son Tahir as liis successor, 
and himself retired from the world and devoted himself to the 
worship of God ; but being again prompted by ambition and 
desirous of the crown, he put his son to death by treachery. 
Yeminu-d-daulah, in order to avenge this perfidy, attacked Kha- 
laf, who took shelter in the fort ofTak. Yemiiui-d-daiilah be- 
sieged the fort, Khalaf capitulated, and visited Mahmud under 
promise of a pardon, and had no sooner entered his presence 
than he addressed him as Sultan.” Yemniu-d-daulab, being 
pleased with this show of humiliation, freely pardoned Khalaf, 
and reinstated him in the government of Sistan, and from that 
period assumed the title of Sultan. Khalaf, son of Ahmad, after a 
while rebelled against Sultan Mahmud, and sought the protection 
ofriakKhan. SuMn Mahmild, on hearing this, dethroned him 
from Sistan, and sent him to Jdijdn, where he remained till the 
day of his death. 

Sultan Mahmfid having conquered Bhatea and Multan to the 
frontiers of Cashmir, made peace with flak Khan, who sometime 
after broke faith with him, and advanced to battle against him ; 
but he was defeated, and took to flight. Many beautiful children 
fell into the hands of the Zawaleans, who were delighted with 
their booty, flak Khan then sought the assistance of the Ghazz 
and the Turks of Chin, the descendants of Afrasiab, but was 

^ This anecdote is given in the Gemdldesaal d, Lebensh : but Ferishta 
merely says Mahmud was marked with the small-pox. 

In the reign of MasTid, that Historian ascribes a statement to the 
Guzida which is at variance with the MSS. 1 have consulted. He 
says that according to the Giizida, Mas’ud reigned nine years and nine 
months, whereas the Guzida distinctly says that monarch reigned 
thirteen years. It may be as well to mention here that Briggs in his 
translation of Ferishta, has, by some oversight entered the Ilistory of 
Hamdulla Mustaufi and the Tarikh-i-Guzida, as two different w'orks. 

t See Jenisch, Histori Beg, Pers, p.46. 
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again defeated in an action near Balkh, and took a second 
time to flight. He again made peace with the Saltan, and went 
to reside in Mawarton-iiahr. 

Sultan Mahmiid then made war with Nawasa, (the grandson 
of?) the ruler of Multan; conquered that country; converted 
the people to Islam; put to death the ruler of Multan, and 
entrusted the government of that country to another chief. 

Sultan Mahmdd now went to fight with the Ghorians, who 
were infidels at that time, and Siiri, their chief, was killed in this 
battle, and his son was taken prisoner ; but dreading the Sultan’s 
vengeance, he killed himself by sucking a ring in which there 
was poison concealed. The country of Ghor was annexed to that 
of the Sultan, and the population thereof converted to Islam. 
He now ^attacked the fort of Bhim, where was a famous temple of 
the Hindiis, was victorious, and obtained much wealth, including 
about a hundred idols of gold and silver. One of the latter, wdiich 
weighed above several thousand misimis, the Sultan appropriated 
to the decoration of the Mosque of Ghazni, so that the ornaments 
of the doors were of gold instead of iron. 

The rulers of Ghurjistan were at this time called Shar; Ahii 
Nasr Shdr Ghurjis, was at enmity with Sultan Mahmud, who 
sent his army against him, and having taken him prisoner, the 
Sultan concluded peace with him, and purchased his property. 
From that time he entered the service of the Sultdn and continu- 
ed in it to the day of his death. 

The ruler of Mardain^ having likewise rebelled against the 
Sultan, withheld the payment of revenue. The Sultan deputed 
Abu Said Tai with an army to make war with him, and he him- 
self followed afterwards, and a battle ensuing, the chief of Mar- 
dain took refuge in a fort. The Sultan destroyed its walls by 
means of elephants, and thus gained possession of the fort. lie 
there perceived some inscriptions on a stone bearing the date of 
the erection of the fort, which purported to he 40,000 years old. 
Upon this they were all convinced of the folly of the idolaters, as 
from the creation of Adam the age of the world did not (as it is 
generally understood) exceed 7,000 years, nor was it probable, 
according to the opinion of the learned, that a building could 
remain in a state of repair so long ; but as their ignorance is 
carried to such a degree that they worship idols instead of the 
Supreme Being, it is not improbable tliat they really did enter- 
tain such a belief. 



This History,’ though often quoted by oriental 
writers, is rare in India. The best copy I know 

* Other authorities usually say Nardain, but these tliifereuces will 
be noticed more opportunely hereafter. 
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is in tlie Library of the 'Bengal Asiatic Society ^ 
No 493, blit it is mxfortimately defective both 
in the beginning and end. Ykv All Kli&n, chief 
native Judge of Jaunpiir, has a good copy, and 
there is one also in the king of Lucnovr’s Li- 
brary . In Europe the most celebrated are those 
of Stockholm, Paris, the British Museum, the 
Bodleian Library, Hammer-Purgstall and Sir 
W. Ouseley.'^' 

The Tkikh-i Guzida opens thus : — 






ilxui 






The conclusion, as given below, is obviously 
incorrect, and after a comparison of two copies, 
the sentence is still left doubtful. 


tX^ j] ifS ' JjcX^jSb j 
Aw Sjlc XAlyu<i L-jUvil j %dXjMj 


<X$ 1^1 J| ^AXjO JjAvt -S i. C jl^ 




* Coinpave Wiener Yalirhl). No. Ixix. p. 10, and Anzghl. p. 3L 
Bri^fjs’ FerisJita. Vol. I. p. 1. Fundgr, d. Or. Vol. III. p. 331. Gesoh, 
der Gold. Horde, pp. xvi, xxii. Coll. Or, Tom. L p. liv. Gesch. der 
Ilchane. Vol. IL pp. 268, 320. Gesch. d, sch. red. Pers. p. 12. Journ. 
Asiatkjue, 11 L Ser. Tom. 1. p. 581. M. Petis de la Croix, Hist, de 
Genghlz Can, p. 541. DTIerbclot, Bibl, Or. Art. Tdrikh Khozideh. 
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IV. 

TARIKH-I HAFIZ ABRU'. 

N6ru-d-Din bin Lutf-ullah, better known as 
Hafiz Abrfi, was born in the city of Herat, but 
passed his infancy and youth in Hainadin, 
where he received his education. He attained 
by his writings a distinguished rank among 
contemporary authors, and was fortunate enough 
to secure the esteem of Timur, who gave him 
numerous proofs of his consideration, admitted 
him to his intimacy, and sought every occasion 
of doing him service. After the death of that 
tyrant, he attended the court of Sh&.h Rukh, 
and received from the young prince Mirza 
Baisengar every demonstration of kindness and 
regard. To him he dedicated his great work, un- 
der the name of Zubdatii-t-Tawarikh Baisen- 
gari, which contains a complete history of the 
world, and an account of the institutions and 
religions of different people down to A. H. 829* 

The editor of a “ Critical Essay oii various Maunscript works/" 
says that he has examined a copy of this History dated A. II. 81/. He 
also observes that as Iliifi?: Abrh had travelled in many parts of Asia^ 
his geographical statements, which are numerous, are well worthy of 
consideration. 

The Vienna Yahrbucher says, the history is carried down to A. H, 
825. These diiferent statements cannot be reconciled, and there must 
be error somewhere, 
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— A. D. 1425. The author died five years af- 
terwards in the city of Zanjin.* 

The work is more generally known as T^rikh- 
i-Hafiz Abrii, and under that name it is quoted by 
Haidar R^zi, Mirkhond, D’Herbelot, Khonde- 
mir, and the T^irikh-i-Alfi. Sir W. Ouseley 
frequently quotes it in his travels as abounding 
in geographical details. 

I have never seen the work, nor am I aware 
that a copy exists in India, but it is frequently 
quoted as an authority on subjects connected 
with Indian History. The only copies in Eu- 
rope which are spoken of, are those in the 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburgh, and in Sir 
W. Ouseley’s Collection.f 

* For its position see Index to Wilken’s Historia SamankUrumyp, 
222* V. Zendschm, 

t Compare Coll Or. Tom I. p. ciii, and II. p. Iv. Wilken, Histor. 
Gltaznemaarurniy pp. xiv, 212, 227, -44. GescJi. d. Gold. Hordes pp. 
xvi. and xxii. Wien Yahrhh. No. kxiii, pp. 21, 25. D’Herbelot, Bibl. 
Or. Tom. III. p. 426. Critical Essay, p. 34. Middiond, 

VoU I. p. 8. Fraelin, Indications BiMiographiques, No. 188. 
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ZAINU-L-AKHBAR. 


This work is quoted in tke Histories of Fe- 
rishta and Niz^mu-d-Din Ahmad Bakhsln as 
one of the authorities on which their statements 
are founded; but it does not appear for what 
particular period of Indian History they are 
indebted to it for information. The only 
knowledge I have of it is derived from the 
account of Sir W. Ouseley, who describes it 
thus : — 

“ The Zainu-l-Akhb^r is a very curious and 
extraordinary work ; containing the ancient his- 
tory of Persia, of the Jewish, Christian, Magian 
and Hindu religious fasts and ceremonies. Annals 
of the Muhammedan kings and Khalifas, Geo- 
graphical notices, anecdotes, and chronological 
tables,” &c. 

“ A most valuable work in illustrating the his- 
tory and antiquities of Asia. Of this excellent 
w^ork I have never seen another copy.”* 

Size — small Folio — containing 527 pages. 

See Sir W. Ouseley’s Orienial Mmuscnpts^ No, 
of the Jnc, Hist, of Persia, p. xii* 
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VI. 





TARIKH-I HIND. 


Haji Khalfa mentions (No. 2340) a work 
under this title, composed by Muhammed bin 
Yusuf Hirwi. He says that it contains an ac- 
count of the notable things in the country of 
Hind, and he adds — “ to this Title are to be 
referred the histories of New West India, which 
a late author has translated into Turld from 
the lingua franca, with additions. In it he has 
given a full account of the country known by 
the name of Yangi Duny^i, “ the new world.” 
The Tarikh-i Hind is no doubt the same work 
as “ Risala-i-Aj&.ib wa Ghar&ib-i-Hindustdn,” 
since the author of that treatise also bears the 
name of Muhammed Ydsuf Hirwi. 

It is probably the same Tarikh-i-Hind which 
is quoted in the Tdrikh-i-Alfi, the Habibu-s- 
Siyar, and the Nafahdtu-l-Ins. As the two 
last in their quotation from the Tarikh-i-Hind 
show the author to have been contemporary 
with, and to have conversed with, Khwaja Hasan 
Dehlivi, who was a disciple of Nizamu-Din 
Ahmad, he must have flourished about the be- 
ginning of the eighth century of the Hijri, for 
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VII. 

A^j 

RAUZATU-S-SAFA. 

The full title of this work is “ Rauzatu-s~Safa 
fi Sairatii-l-Ambid wau-l-Muluk wau-1 Kh al- 
ia, “the garden of pimty, containing the history 
of Prophets, Kings, and Khalifs.” It was compo- 
sed hy Mirkhond, or more correctly Mir Khaw- 
end, whose true name at length is Muhammed 
bin Khawend Shah bin Mahmud. He was born 
towards the close of the year 836 H., or the be- 
ginning of 837 — ^A. D. 1432 , 33 . 

We gather some few particulars of him and of 
his family from the account of his patron, the 
minister All Slier and of his son Khondemir. 
The father of Mirkhond was Sayad Burhkiu-din 
Khawend Sh^h, a native of Mhwarau-n-nahar, 
who traced his pedigree to Hasan, the son of 
Ali. When his father died, Khawend Shah 
was young, and being compelled by circum- 
stances to abandon his country, he fixed his 
residence in the town of Balkh, where he in- 
dulged himself in the study of literature and 
science, and after an intermediate residence at 
Herat, returned to Balkh and died there. 

Of Mirkhond himself very little is known. 
When he was only thirteen years of age he 
;„.i r»n a mlitical embassy, 
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'which was not only entirely unsuccessful, but 
the negotiators were unfortunately pillaged by 
the Turks and deprived of every thing they 
took with them. On another occasion, he tells 
us, that he was on a hunting expedition, when 
for leaving his post to join in mid-day prayer, 
he was reprimanded by some of the royal 
servants, and was so much alarmed at the re- 
proaches and at the extortions to which he was 
exposed in consequence, that he fell ill and 
remained in a bad state for seven days. 
“ Frightful dreams troubled him during the 
night, and before his departure the humble 
author of this histoiy took God to witness, and 
vowed that on no account would he ever be 
induced to join another hunting expedition.” 

These luckless adventures seemed to have 
indisposed him towards an active and public 
life, and he devoted himself early to literature. 
His son tells us, that Mirkhond having employed 
his early life in acquiring all that was attain- 
able in Eastern science, in which he soon out- 
stripped all his contemporaries, he applied 
himself with equal assiduity and success to the 
study of history. “ Through the seductions of 
a convivial disposition, however, and too unre- 
strained an intercourse with the votaries of 
pleasure, it never occurred to him to engage in 
the labours of composition, until by the good- 
ness of Providence and the influence of his bet- 
ter destiny, he found means to be introduced to 
the excellent All Sher, from whom he immedi- 
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encouragement.” He assigned to Mirkhond 
apartments in the Khankhh Akhl^isia, a building 
erected by him “ to serve as a retreat and asy- 
lum to men of merit distinguished by their 
attainments,” and cheered him with intellectual 
converse when exhausted with the labours of 
composition. 

Ali Slier himself, in the biographical article 
which he devotes to Mirkhond, vaunts in pomp- 
ous terms the distinguished talents of the his- 
torian, and greatly applauds himself for having 
by his counsels and urgent remonstrances over- 
come the modesty of this honorable man, and 
for having thus contributed to enrich Persian 
Literature with a production so remarkable as 
the Rauzatu-s-Safa. 

A great portion of this work was composed 
on a bed of sickness, and the author has himself 
given a painful account of the circumstances 
under which he was compelled to write. It is 
fortunate that writing was found rather to re- 
lieve than aggravate his disease. “ I wrote all, 
chapter by chapter, lying on my right side, 
and because of the violent pains I felt in my 
loins, I was not able to write a single page sit- 
ting down. Clever physicians assured me that 
this occupation would relieve me of the malady, 
or at least prevent its becoming worse. If on 
any night I happened to neglect my usual 
labour, and wished to abandon myself to re- 
pose, I had troublesome dreams, woke up in af- 
fright, or an excessive heat came over me 
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trary, I set myself to write as usual, I had a 
good sleep and agreeable dreams.” 

For a whole twelve month before his deatli 
he gave himself up entirely to religious duties, 
while his malady increased upon him every 
day, and after a lingering illness he expired in 
the month Zilk’ad, 903, corresponding with June 
1498— aged sixty-six years. 

There is no Oriental work that stands higher 
in public estimation than the Rauzatu-s-Safa. 
The author has availed himself of no less than 
nineteen Arabic, and twenty- two Persian His- 
tories, besides others which he occasionally 
quotes. His work forms the basis of many 
other compilations, and the greater portion of 
Haji Khalf^’s History may be considered to be 
founded upon it. It must be confessed, however, 
that the Rauzatu-s-Safa is very unequal in its 
execution, some portions being composed in 
great detail, and others more compendiously. 
It is most copious in what concerns the kings of 
Persia. 

Contents. 

Introduction. On tbe study of History in general, and its 
advantages, especially to Eulers. 

Book I. — Gives an account of tlie Creation of tlie world, arid 
of the Deluge ; details the lives of the Patriarchs and Prophets ; 
and contains the ancient History of Persia, to the conquest oi’ 
that country by the jSIuhanimedans, A. D. 636, the life of Alex- 
ander and several Grecian Philosophers. — 339 pages. 

Book 11. — Details the History of Muhamniad and the four 
first Khalits, Abiibakr, Omar, Osmfin and Alt, with a particular 
account of their conquests to A. D. 664. — 368 pages. 

Book II L — Contains the lives of the twelve Imams. This 
section comprises also the History of the Ummayide and Abbaside 
Khalifs. — 232 pages. 
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Book IV.— Includes' Memoirs, of the Dynasties of Tahirides, 
Saffaridesj Samanides^ Bdyides, Saljukicles, Ghaznevidesj Ghoriaiis 
Atabaks, &c, who reigned over Persia, Transoxiana, Irak, &c. troin 
■about the year 800 to 1263 A. D. — pages 293., 

Book V. — Presents the History of the celebrated conqueror 
Changez who was born A. D. 1154, and died at the age 

of 73 ; also Memoirs of his descendants, who reigned over rraii 
and Tiiran till A. D. 1335. — pages 253. 

Book VI. — Exhibits the History of Timiir ; also of his sons 
and successors to the year 1426. — pages 408. 

Book Vll. — In this section are preserved the Memoirs of 
Sul t‘^n Husain Miraa Abii-l-Ghazi BahMar, fourth in descent 
from Timdr, who reigned with great repute over Khorasan for 
thirty-four years and died A. D, 1505. — pages 166. 

Conclusion. — Contains a description of the city of Herat (then 
the capital of Khorasan) and of several other places of that king^ 
dona. — pages 75. 

Size — Folio, 2 Vols. containing respectively 939 and 1195 
pages, of 29 lines each. 

Tliis accords with the Table of Contents given 
by the author himself, and copied by Stewart 
in his “ Catalogue of Tipu Sultan s Library f but 
differs from the Latin Catalogue of the MSS. 
of Erpenitis, at p. 27 of the Appendix to 
“ Hottingeri Promptuarium." 

A very full list of Contents will be found in 
the “ Vienna YaJirhilclier" Nos. Ixix. and Ixx. 
Anzeige-JBlait, where the Rubrics of the entire 
work are given. 

M. Joiirdain, in his elaborate article in the 
ixth Vol. of “ Notices et extraits des MSS.” ob- 
serves that additions were subsequently made to 
the seventh hook by the author’s son Khondemir, 
because the author died A. H. 90S, and events 
are recorded in it of A. H. 911. He conse- 
quently is disposed to ascribe the whole hook 
to another hand; but Sir IV. Ouseley (Travels^ 
II. 397) is of opinion that Mirkhond wrote at 
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least the first part of that book. His son 
Khondemir distinctly observes, that of his fa- 
ther’s work the seventh book remained incom- 
plete for want of materials, or, as has been 
suggested, more probably through the delicacy 
of engaging in a narrative of the passing events 
of the reign of Abu-l-Ghazi. This omission he 
pledged himself at a future period to supply, 
should the requisite materials be procurable, 
and heaven be propitious to his hopes. This 
he accordingly did, and the seventh book is 
composed of extracts taken from the Habibu-s- 
Siyar, and contains the biography of Mirkhond. 
The preface leaves it very doubtful whether 
any portion of the seventh book was written 
by Mirkhond, for the names of both father and 
son occur in it in a very strange combination. 

The Conclusion, or Geographical Appendix, 
is more rarely to be found than the other por- 
tions. In this also there are several interpola- 
tions by Khondemir. There is an excellent copy 
of it in the Asiatic Society’s Library. 

We have no entire translation of this work, 
but at different times and in different languages 
several portions of the History have been made 
available to the European reader. The early vo- 
lumes of the '■‘ Modern, Universal History ’’ derive 
the history of Persia from the Rauzatu-s-Safa, 
— a portion of the work which has been attribu- 
ted by some to Dr. Hunt, by others to George 
Psalmanazar. 

Major Price has used the Rauzatu-s-Safa 
more copiously than any other work in his “ Re~ 
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trospect of Mahom : History f and in his “ Hist, of 
Arabia.” The substance of a great portion of 
the history has been presented by Pedro Tex- 
eira, a learned Spaniard, in his “ Relacionde los 
Reyes de Persia,” and more accurately in a 
French work entitled “ Les Etats, Empires, et 
Principautbs du Blonde.” Paris 1662. A trans- 
lation was published at Paris subsequently by 
Cotolendi, in 1681, which is characterized in the 
“ Biographie Universelle” as “ assez mauvaise.” 
It was translated into Italian by Alfonso Lasor, 
and into English by Capt. J. Stevens, in 1715. 

A portion of Book iv. was edited at Vienna in 
1782 by M. Jenisch, with a Latin Translation, 
under the title of “ Historia priorum Regum 
Persarum post firmatum in Regno Islamismwn, 
Per sice et Latine, cum uotis geographicis et litter- 
ariis.” 

Some copious extracts are given in the “ Ori- 
gines Russes,” St. Petersburg, 1825. 

M. de Sacy has translated the History of the 
Sfesanians. M. Wilken that of the Samanides 
in Latin, and that of the Buides or Deilemites 
in German, besides several extracts in his 
“ Chrestomathia Persica.” M Jourdain that 
of the Ismailites, or Assassins. M. Mitscher- 
lich that of the Tiherides. Mr. David Shea 
that of the Peshdidians and early kings of 
Persia, down to Alexander the Great. Dr. Vul- 
lers has published a German translation of that 
of the Saljuks, as well as an edition of the 
original. Some of these translations, and one 
or two others, receive a more detailed notice at 

N 2 
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p. 105 of the “ Bibliotheca Orientalis' of Zenker, 
Leipzig, 1840. 

The portion of this History relating to the 
Ghaznevides and Ghorians is all that demands 
here onr more particular notice. The former 
has been well edited, with a Latin Translation, 
by Wilken in one Vol. 4to. Berlin 18.32. He 
has given various readings, and enriched his 
translation with notes, in which he has com- 
pared the narrative of his authors with that of 
Ferishta, and the chronicle of Haidar Razi, 
still leaving however much to be explained re- 
specting the marches and expeditions of Mah- 
mud. 

The History of the Ghorians was translated 
into Latin by Dr. Mitscherlich, 1818, 8vo. 
under the title of “ Mirchondi Historia Gkuri- 
darwm!'’ A great part of it has also been trans- 
lated by Dr. Bernhard Dorn, in his annotations 
to the “ History of the Afghans." And M. Dufr6~ 
mary has lately given us a French translation 
in the “ Journal Asialiqiie."* 

Extract. 

Sultan Mas’ lid having reached Ghazni in a state of great dis« 
traction and embarrassment, imprisoned certain of tlie chief 
officers of the state, and put sonae of them to death under the 
suspicion of their having misconducted themselves in the war 

Compare Silvestre de Sacy, Mem. sur div. Antiq. Wilkeu, 
Insiit. ad fund. Vmg. Pers. ; Chrestomatli. Notices et Extr. cles MSS. 
Tom.v,pp.l92 — 229. ix. pp. 117 — ^274 ; PvicQ, Petrosp. of Muha7n. His- 
iory, Vol. iv. p. 65(>. Joum. d. SamntSy 1837, pp. 71-9 — 729, 1843, pp. 
176—185 and 385— 403, 1846, p. 383, 1847, pp. 152—180. JVien Yahr- 
biicher, No. Ixxvi ; p. 227 iNouv. J. As. Tom. xi.pp. 179 — 182. J. Asla- 
Hque, 4th series, Tom. iii. pp. 258 — ^291. Fundtjruben d. Or. VoL iii. 
>. 330. vi. 269. .45'. Journal Vol. xxvi. pp. 228 — ^237, Casiri, Bibl. 
Arab. Hist. Vol, ii. p. 68, Oesch. d.. Gold. Horde, p. xxiv. 
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witli tlie Saljukis^ and despatched towards Balkh his son, named 
Maiiddd, at the head of a detachment of his army, accompanied by 
Wazir Abii Nasr Ahmad, son of Muhammed, son of Abdn-s» 
samad,. while he himself attended by his brother Muhammed 
Makhul,'*' and the sons of the latter, named Ahmad Abdu-r-rah« 
iivdii, and Abdu-r rahim, as well as by all bis relatives, proceeded 
to Hindustan with a view to pass the cold season there; and 
at the commencement of spring, to march with a large army on 
Khorasan, for the purpose of expelling the Saljiikis. After 
Sultan Mas’ud had crossed the Indus, the royal treasure, which 
was in his rear on the other side of the river, was plundered by 
Noshtigiii, and the household troops oftheSultdn, who afterwards 
waited upon Muhammed Makhul, and did him homage as their 
Sovereign. 

On his refusing to comply with their request to ascend the 
throne, they said that with a view to the advancement of his 
interests they had committed a crime in plundering the treasure, 
find threatened at the same time, that in the event of his non- 
compliance, they would put him to death, and enter into an 
understanding with some other chief. Muhammed Makhul was 
thus compelled to agree to their demands, and crossing the liver 
with him, they fought a battle against Mashid. The army of 
Mas’ lid, which was very small, was defeated, and he was compel- 
led to take shelter in a neighbouring Sarai. lie was at length ap- 
prehended, and brought into the presence of his brother, who 
assured him that he had no intention to take his life, but on the 
contrary, to assign him any place which he might select to reside 
in with ins family. 

Mas’ lid chose the Fort of Kari,f to which place Muhammed 
sent him and all liis family, and set a guard over them. 

It is said that when Mas’ud was about to set out for that fort, 
he begged of Muhammed a certain sum to meet his expenses. 
The parsimoniousj Muhammed sent him only 500 Dirhams, on 
the receipt of which Mas’ud wept and exclaimed, ‘‘Yesterday 
I could command three thousand loads of treasure, but to-day I 
have not a single Dirham which I can call my own.” 

Upon this, the bearer of the 500 Dirhams gave to Mas’^d 
1000 Dinars out of his own private resources. This liberal act 
led to the prosperity of the donor, who met with his reward in 
the reign of Maudud, son of Mas’dd. 

Maklihl means “ deprived of his eyesight,” for be had been blind- 
ed by order of Mas’ud. — The only meaning which Richardson gives 
to this w'ord is, “ Anointed with eollyrium.” 

t Abb-l-feda reads Kciidi and Kaidi (Eeiske, iii. 6G9) Haidar Razi has 
Dakar, Wilken’s printed edition and the Bombay lithographed edition 
may be read either Kabri or Kubra. 

X Wilken translates mera ex negligentia,” 
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As Miibammed had been deprived of the blessing of sight, he 
left the administration of the country to his son Ahmad, and 
reserved for himself merely"^ the name of king. Ahmad, whose 
mind was somewhat deranged, in concert with the son of Yhsuf 
Sabuktigin, and with the son of Ali Kheshdwand, went to the 
fort of Kari, and without the consent of Miihammed, put 
Mas'dd to death, which circumstance afflicted Muhammed very 
much. 

Some say that Ahmad instigated his father to procure the 
death of Mashid. 

Mas’ud reigned 9 years and 11 months. He was brave, affable, 
generous, and fond of the company of the learned, whom he 
placed under manifold obligations to him ; on which account many 
authors dedicated their works to him. 


The names of these authors are not given by 
Mirkhond, hut two are named in the Habibu-s- 
Siyar and Ferishta. One of them is the fam- 
ous Abu Rih^n al Biruni. Briggs {Ferishta, 
I. 113) has strangely perverted the name, trans- 
lating it as Anvury Khan, but the Persian 
original, lithographed at Bombay, gives it cor- 
rectly. As this author is so frequently men- 
tioned in the first portion of this volume, a short 
notice of him is appended.^ 

There are several Manuscripts of the Rauza- 
tu-s-Safa in India and in Europe, but few are 
perfect. M. Jourdain, in his article in Tom. 
IX. of Notices et extraits des MSS. quotes no 
less than eight different copies, and the pre- 
faces to the several translations noticed above 
give an account of several valuable MSS. 

* Wilken translates * ** neqiie regiae dignitatis nomen retinnit.” He 
reads instead of which latter reading is shown to be correct 

by the word in his MS. marked D. 
t See Note B, 
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which contain portions of the Rauzatu-s-Sata 
in thfe different Libraries of Europe. The one 
lithographed at Bombay in 1848, in two Folio 
Volumes, is the most perfect copy known to me. 
It contains the seventh Book and the Conclu- 
sion. The execution of so laborious and ex-^ 
pensive an undertaking reflects great credit on 
the Native Press of Bombay, but it is to be 
regretted that the work was not critically edited, 
with notices of the Variants. 

The initial words are : — 

^ L 

and the final words are : — 

b ^ I,, 3 m^^J'^3 

^"yo ^IdX« yy k^3^3 ^ C^Uu 
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Note B. 

Ahu Rihdn al liirimi. 

Abvi Rihan* Miihammed bin Alimad al Biruiii 
al Khawarazmi, was bornf about A. H. 360, 
A. D. 970-1. He was an Astronomer, Geome- 
trician, Historian, Scholar and Logician. He 
was so studious that Shamsu-d-diil Muhammcd 
Shahrazhri, his earliest biographer, tells us “ he 
never had a pen out of his hand, nor his eye 
ever off a book, and his thoughts were always 
directed to his studies, with the exception of 

Railian would be more correct, according to the Kamus. 

t The place of his birth is very doubtful. His earliest biographer 
is ShahrazLiri, who in his Tawarfkh-i Ilukama, written sliortiy after 
Biruiii’s death, says that he was born at Biriiii, in Sind, “ a beautiful 
city full of excellent and marvellous things.’^ He has been followed by 
Haji Khalfa, by Ibn Abi Ossaibi’ah, and by Abii-l-fcda, on the auth()» 
rity of Ibn Said. M. Reinaud also states that he was a Sindian. Yet, 
where is this city of Birun in Sind? There is a Niruu, or Nirun Kot,. 
near the site of the present city of Haidarabad, corresponding in posi - 
tion with the Biriin indicated by Abh-l-feda, which jirobabiy has had 
its first letter altered by a transposition of the vowel point. But M» 
Reinaud (p. 195) is distinct in condemning Capt. MacMurdo and other 
.English writers who, following Edrisi, read Nirun for Birun. Abu-1- 
feda's reading cannot be disputed, for he not only gives, but describes 
the nature of, the diacritical point, and all that can be said against 
him is that he never was in India, and derived his information from 
others. (See Gcographie d'AbouJfeda, texte xVrabe, p. 348.) 

In the Kitabu-l-Aiisab by Sam’ani, a book of very great autliority, 
written A. H. 562, A. D. 1166, Biruni is derived from the Fersian, 
and made to apply to any one born out of Khawarazm, Some 
authorities distinctly assert that he was born at Birun, a town of 
Khawarazm, but I know not if the existence of such a town has been 
established. If .Biruni was really born in Sind, it is curious that in 
his Indian Geography he takes so little notice of his native country, 
and omits all mention of the town of his birth. Thus, though there 
is much improbahlity in his being a Sindian, it is difficult to dispute 
the authorities on 'which he is stated to be one, 
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two days in the year, namely Nauroz and Mihr- 
j an, when he was occupied, according to the 
command of the Prophet, in procuring the 
necessaries of life on such a moderate scale as 
to afford him bare sustenance and clothing.” 

He travelled into different countries to im- 
prove his knowledge, and is said to have staid 
forty years in India ; but if we may judge from 
some errors which he has committed in his 
geographical description of the country, such 
as placing Muttra to the east of the Jumna, and 
Thanesar in the Duab, as already noticed in 
the Article Bina'kiti', it would appear that he 
never travelled to the east of Lahore. He was 
indebted to the Sulthn of Khawarazm for the 
opportunity of visiting India, for he was ap- 
pointed by him to accompany the embassies 
which he sent to Mahmhd and Mas’iid, kings 
of Ghazni and Lahore. Al-far4bi and Abil-I- 
khair joined one of these embassies, but the 
famous Avicenna, who was invited to accom- 
pany them, refused to go, being, as it is said, 
averse to enter into controversy with Abu 
Rihan, with whom he differed on many points 
of science, and whose logical powers he feared to 
encounter. Ab6 Rihkn died in A. H. 430, 
A. D. 1038-9. 

He wrote many works, and is said to have 
executed se-veral translations from the Greek, 
and epitomised the Almagest of Ptolemy. His 
works are said to have exceeded a camel-load, 
insomuch that it was supposed by devout Mu- 
hammedans that he received divine aid in his 
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compositions. Those most spoken of are astro- 
nomical tables, a treatise on precious stones, an 
introduction to astrology, treatise on chronolo- 
gy, and the famous Cdndn-i Mas’udi, a geogra- 
phical work frequently cited by Abu-l-feda, 
especially in his tables of Lat. and Long. 

For this last work he received from the Em- 
peror Mas’ud an elephant-load of silver which, 
however, he returned to the Royal Treasury, 
“a proceeding contrary to human nature,” 
according to the testimony of Shahrazuri. 
Reiske in the Supplement to the Bibl: Or. gives 
the names of his works on the authority of 
Abi Ossaibi’ah. It will be seen hereafter that 
Abu-1-Fazl Baihaki attributes to him another 
work, noticed by M. Fraehn {Indie. JBibl. p. 
28) namely, a “ history of Khawarazm,” and 
there is a manuscript of some portions of his 
works noticed by M. Hoenel, as existing in the 
Library of the Arsenal in Paris, which has 
not, as far as I am aware of, yet attracted any 
attention. It would appear to be the same as 
the one noticed by D’Herbelot, in the Article 
Athar. See Hoenel, Catalogi Librortim 3ISS. 
&c. p. 325. 

But to the cultivator of Indian History the 
most valuable of all his works is the Tarikhu- 
1-Hind, an Arabic manuscript in the Royal Li- 
brary, Paris. (FondsDucaurroy, No. 22.) Two 
chapters have been given from this work by 
M. Reinaud, in his “ Fragments Arabes et Per- 
sans inidits relatifs a fJnde, antirieurement an 
sihle de Tire Chretienne."' It is evident 
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from the references made to other portions of 
the work that the learned professor of Arabic 
could not have done a more acceptable service 
to oriental literature than by persuading M. 
Munk, an able Arabic and Sanscrit scholar, to 
publish and translate the entire work, which 
we are informed is now in the press. It is not 
known at all' in India, and M. Reinaud states 
that it is not mentioned in any of the bibliogra- 
phical works in Arabic which have come under 
his observation. 

The work treats of the literature and science 
of the Indians at the commencement of the 
eleventh century. It does not bear the name of 
the author, but we learn from it, that he accom- 
panied Mahmud of Ghazni ; that he resided 
many years in India, chiefly in all probability 
in the Panjab, studied the Sanscrit language, 
translated into it some works from the Ara- 
bic, and translated from it two treatises into 
Arabic. This statement is confirmed by Abu-1- 
faraj, in his “ Catalogue of Ancient and Modern 
authors.” One of the treatises translated by 
him has the title of Patanj all. He says, towards 
the end of his preface, “ I have translated into 
Arabic two Indian works, one discusses the 
origin and quality of things which exist, and 
is entitled Sankya, the other is known under 
the title of Patanjali, which treats of the deli- 
verance of the soul from the trammels of the 
body. These two works contain the chief 
principles of the Indian creed.” 

Neither the original nor the translation of 
0 2 
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PatanjaK has descended to iis ; but, as M. Rei- 
naud observes, the declaration quoted in the pre- 
ceding paragraph serves to indicate the author of 
the T§irikhu-1-Hind, which other circumstances 
would have rendered extremely probable. It 
so happens that in the lately discovered frag- 
ments of Rashidu-d-din’s history he quotes as 
one of the works to which he is indebted for his 
information, an Arabic version of Patanjali 
made by al-Birhni. Binakiti also not only 
mentions this translation of the work, which he 
calls Patanjal, but says that Birfini included 
the translation in the Cdnhn-i-Mas’udi, which 
would make it appear that the Tarikhu-l-Hind 
originally formed part of that work.* 

The two chapters of his work, edited by M. 
Reinaud, relate to the Eras and Geography of 
India. Like the Chinese travels of Fa-hian, 
they establish another fixed epoch to which 
we can refer for the determination of several 
points relating to the chronology of this coun- 
try. We learn from them that the Harivansa 
Purhna, which the most accomplished oriental- 
ists have hitherto ascribed to a period not 

M. Reinaud (p. 97 ) says of this work that “unfortunately it has 
not come down to us.’’ It appears to have escaped him that nearly the 
entire first volume exists in the Bodleian Library, collated with the 
autograph of the author, and dated as far back as A. D. 1083. The 
contents of that volume are given in Drs. Nicoll’s and Pusey’s Cata- 
logue, and they seem to confirm the probability that the “ Tarikhu-I- 
Hind” is only a portion of the “ Cdnun-i Mas’udi. In the notes to that 
article the learned Doctors have surely taken very unnecessary trouble 
to write elaborate remarks upon Arm, which can be no other place 
than Ujain, in Malwa, which by the first Arabic authors was most pro- 
bably written as being more in conformity with Ptolemy, who 
calls it by the name of 
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anterior to the eleventh century, was already 
quoted in Biruni’s time as a standard authority, 
and that the epoch of the composition of the 
five Siddhdntas no longer admits of question, 
and thus the theories of Anquetil du Perron and 
Bentley are demolished for ever.* 

The extract from Tarikhu-l-Hind given below 
is of great historical interest. The succession 
of the last princes of Chbul given there, though 
not in accordance with the statements of Mir- 
khond and other Persian historians, yet being de- 
pendent on the contemporary testimony of Biruni, 
is of course more trustworthy than that of sub- 
sequent compilers, and is moreover confirmed by 
the Jamiu-t Taw&.rikh. With respect to this 
table of succession, the ingenuity of the French 
Editor induced him to surmise that it probably 
represented a series of Brahman princes who 
succeeded in subverting a Buddhist dynasty of 
Turks, and to whom should be attributed certain 
coins of a peculiar type which Numismatists had 
previously some difficulty in assigning to their 
true masters. M. A. Longperier has confirmed 
this opinion by certain arguments which have 
been printed as an Appendix to M. Reinaud’s 
work, and he has been ably followed by Mr. E. 
Thomas, B. C. S., who has published a paper in 
the ^‘■Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society" (Vol. 

Compare Sprenger’s p. 154. Casiri, Blblioth, Arabico-- 

Hispana, Tom. i. p. 322. D’Herbelot, BibL Or. Tom. i. pp. 45, 407, 
496, and Tom. iv. pp. 697, 722, Greg. Abiilfaragii Hist, DynasL 
p. 229. Wlistenfeld, AJnilfedm Tab, Geogr, p. 77- Biograpliie Univ, s. v. 
De Rossi, Dizionario Storico degli Autofi Arahi, s. v. Nicoll and Pusev, 
Bodl, Cod, MSS. Or. Cat. Arab. pp. 263, 360—363, 552. Fliigel, De 
interpretibiis, No, 76. Wiistenfeld, Arabiscke Aerzte^ No. 129. 
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ix. p. 194) respecting the proper attribution of 
this series. The result is that we are able to 
trace Brahman kings of Cabul to the beginning 
of the tenth century, about A. D. 920, and thus 
clear up the mist which enveloped a whole cen- 
tury of the Indian annals previous to Mahmud’s 
invasion. 

In the same paper Mr. Thomas observes that 
the word Hamira, so long supposed to be a 
proper name, and so eagerly sought for among 
the Hindu kings of India, proves to be an ab- 
breviation of the full title of the Rhalif of 
Baghdad,— — -continued by the 
Muhammedans in this curtailed form from the 
Arabic reverses of their own Ghazni money, 
when they adopted the style of coin found cui'- 
rent in the countries they had subdued. “ The 
abbreviation of the full titles of the Rhalif into 
Sri Hamira will be seen,” says Mr. Thomas, 
“ to be necessary, as the space occupied by 
the device did not admit of the introduction of 
many more Hindi letters of the size it was the 
custom to employ.” But this supposed abbre- 
viation is disproved by examining the gold 
coins of Muhammed Ghori, on one of which, in 
possession of Capt. A. Cunningham, Sri Hamir 
is ascribed as the title of the king, not of the 
Rhalif. The legend on one side only (not on 
two sides) is Sri Hamir Muhammed Sami. On 
the copper coins Sri Hamir is on the reverse, 
but the purport of the expression is fully shown 
by the position it occupies on the gold coins. 
The legend of Sri Samant Deo on many of this 
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series of coins, upon which so much stress is 
laid, as indicative of Samant’s power as one of 
the chief founders of the dynasty, does not seem 
to have reference to that prince, but to be an 
honorary title assumed by the reigning prince, 
meaning the “ fortunate warrior otherwise it 
certainly would not have been stamped on the 
coins of Prithi Raj, who lived 250 years later, 
and was not, like Samant, a Brahman, but a 
Chauh&,n R&jput, and proud of his lineage. 

Extract. 

Cabiil was formerly governed by Princes of tlie Turkish race. 
It is said that they were originally from Tibet. The first of 
them, who was named Barkatziir, dwelt, when he arrived at 
Cabul, in a cave, in which no one could enter except by crawling 
on all fours. The cave contained a spring, and he provided him- 
self therein with food for some days. This cave is now well 
known by the name of Bakar, and is entered by those persons 
who wish to obtain the blessing which a visit to it is supposed to 
confer, and bring out some of the water, not without much diffi- 
culty. Groups of peasants used to labour near the entrance of 
the cave. Such a thing (as remaining in the cave without food) 
could not be practised without the connivance of some one. The 
people who were in league with Barkatziir, engaged the peasants 
to labour without ceasing, relieving each other night and day, by 
\Thich it happened that the place was constantly surrounded. 
After some days, Barkatziir came all of a sudden out of the cave,* 
and the men who were near the entrance saw him appear as one 
just born, clothed as a Turk, with a tunic, cap, boots, and armed 
from head to foot. He was looked upon as a wondrous person, 
and destined for empire. So he rendered himself master of the 

* He seems to have imposed upon the credulous people by the same 
means which are even now practised in the west of India. Lieut. Boileaii 
in his Personal narrative of a tour in and Capt. Osborne in 

his “ Court and Camp of Rmjeet Sing^^ give an account of a man who 
allowed himself to be interred for a month. The former is circum- 
stantial in his account, and seems to yield faith to the statement of his 
narrators. It is not improbable that the ancients alluded to this prac- 
tice when they spoke of Indians who lived without food, and in eaves. 
Aldus Gellius speaks of them as “ gentem, apud extrema In dim nullo 
cibatu vescentem.^’ Afoot ix. 4. See also Fhilostratlls, Fit 
ApolL id. 45. Ctesim. Ea?cerj}t xxiii. 
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kingdom of Cabiil, wliicli continued in Ills family for sixty gener- 
ations. 

The Indians attach little importance to the sequence of even ts, 
an cT neglect to record the dates of the reigns of their kings. 
When they are embarrassed, they are silent. I will here men- 
tion what I have heard some people of the country say. It is 
true, according to what I have heard, that the succession of these 
reigns was written on a piece of silk, which was found in the 
fortress of Nagarkote. I vehemently desired to read this writing, 
but different circumstances prevented me. 

Among the number of these kings was Kanak,'*' who founded the 
Vihar at Peshawar, which bears his name. It is said that the 
B-M of Canauj offered to this prince, among other presents, a 
piece of cloth of excellent texture, and of a new kind, of which 
Kanak wished to make a dress. But the tailor refused to make 
up the garment, saying, *'1 see the figure of a human foot, and 
notwithstanding all my endeavours, still the foot will come be- 
tween the shoulders.’’ This bears a relation to the story which 
I have elsewhere narrated in the legend of Bal. 

Kanak understood that the Rai of Cjinauj intended to insult 
him, and to evince the small estimation in which he held him, so 
Kanak departed quickly with his army towards Canauj. At this 
news the Rai of Canauj was greatly embarrassed, not finding 
himself in a position to contend with the king of Cabul. He 
consulted with his minister, who said, “ you have roused a man 
who was peaceably disposed, and an ‘untoward act’ has been 
committed. Now cut off my nose and lips, and mutilate me, 
that I may search out a way of practising some artifice, since 
there are no means of open resistance.” 

The Rai did as his minister advised, and allowed him to depart 
to the frontier. When the army of C^bul met the minister, he 
made himself known, and was conducted to the presence of 
Kanak, who demanded of him how he was reduced to that (piti- 
able) condition. He replied, “I endeavoured to dissuade the 
Rai from contending with you, and recommended him to make 
his submission, but, charging me with collusion, he mutiiated 
me. If you march by the road which lies before you, you will 
find it long. You will more easily arrive at your destination by 
encountering the difficulties of the desert between him and us, 
provided you can carry with you a supply of water for a few 
days.” Kanak said, “ this is easy.” So he took with him water, 
as recommended, and was guided on his way by the minister, 
who preceded him when he entered the boundless desert. When 
some days had elapsed, and the king knew not his way, he en- 

Capt, A. Cunningham states an a private conmiumcation that he 
hopes to be able to prove this Kanak of Biruni to be identical with the 
Kanishka of the Bactrian coins, the Kani-kia of the Chinese, and the 
Kimakseu, from whom many Rajpht families trace their lineage. 
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quired of the minister, wlio replied, “ No rebuke can attacli 
to me for seeking to secure the safety of my master, and the 
destruction of his enemy. The nearest way to escape from the 
desert is that by which you entered it. Do to me as you wish, 
but none of you can escape alive from this desert.*^ At these 
words Kanak mounted his horse, and urged it towards some low 
ground, in the midst of which he dug his spear, and water gushed 
out from it, which sufficed for the present and future wants of 
the whole army. Then the minister said to the king, I did not 
intend to practice deceit upon powerful angels, but only upon 
weak men ; and since things have so turned out, accept rny 
intercession, and pardon my gracious master.” Kanak replied, 
“ I now retrace my way, and grant your solicitation. Your 
master has already received the punishment due to him,” Upon 
this the king returned to his country, and the minister to his 
master the Rai. But on his arrival, be found that the Rm had 
been deprived of tlie use of his feet and hands, on the self-same 
day that Kanak had planted his spear in the ground. 

The last of these kings was Laktuzaman, and his minister was 
Kalar, a Brahman. * Laktuzaman* s thoughts 

and actions were evil, so that many complaints reached the 
minister, who loaded him with chains and imprisoned him for his 
correction. ^ So he established himself on the 

throne, and was succeeded by the Brahman Samand, whose suc- 
cessor was Kamlua, whose successor was Bhim, whose successor 
was Jaipal, whose successor was Anaiid Pal, whose successor was 
Naradjanpal, who ascended the throne A. H. 412. His son, 
Bihm Pai, succeeded him after the lapse of five years, and under 
him the sovereignty of India became extinct, and no descendant 
remained to light a fire on the hearth. These princes, notwith- 
standing the extent of their dominions, were endowed with excel- 
lent qualities, faithful to their engagements, and gracious towards 
their inferiors. Tlie letter which Anand Pal wrote to Amir 
Mahmiid, at the time enmity existed between them, is much 
to be admired. “I have heard that the Turks have invaded 
your dominions : if you desire it, I will joiu you with 5,000 
Cavalry, 10,000 Infantry, and 100 Elephants; but if you prefer 
it, I will send my son with twice the number. In making this 
proposal, I do not wish to ingratiate myself with you. Though 
1 have vanquished YOU, I do not desire any one else but 
myself should obtain the ascendancy.”* This prince was a 
determined enemy of the Musulmins from the time that his sou 
Naradjanpal was taken prisoner, but his son was, on the contrary, 
well disposed towards them. 

This is translated soinewhat ditferently by M. Reinaud, but the 
version here given seems more in conformity with the original Arabic, 
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VIII. 

KHULASATU-L-AKHBAR. 

This work may be considered an abridgment 
of the Rauzatu-s-Safa. It was written by Mirk- 
hond’s son, Khondemir, whose full name is 
Ghai4su-d-Din Muhammed bin Humamu-d- 
Din.* 

Khondemir was born at Herat about the year 
880 H. for he states in the Preface to the 
Habibu-s-Siyar, that when he commenced it in 
the year 927 H. he had advanced through seven 
or eight stages beyond the fortieth year of his 
life. 

From his early youth he showed a predilec- 
tion for history, and perused with indefatigable 
ardour books which treated of that science ; 
and guided by the example and advice of 
his illustrious father, he prepared himself for 
the composition of some work by which he 
might attain equal celebrity. In this purpose 
he was assisted by the learned minister AH 
Sher,t who, having collected a valuable library 
of the most esteemed works, placed our author 

* I am not aware that Mirkhond was ever called by the name of 
Humamn-d-Dm during his life time. It might have been an honorific 
title given after bis death. It is perhaps the use of this name which has 
made some authors suppose that Khondemir was not a son^ but a 
nephew, of Mirkhond. 

t See note C. 
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in charge of it. According to H^ji Khalfa, it 
was about the year 900* H. that Khondemir 
completed the Khulasata-1-Akhb&.r, and at the 
close of it he gratefully acknowledges that, had 
it not been for All Sher’s considerate kindness 
in placing him in charge of the library, he could 
not have completed in six years a tenth part of 
what he had concluded in as many months, and 
to that excellent minister he gratefully dedicated 
his work. 

Khondemir was occasionally employed in a 
public capacity. In the year 909 H. when 
Sultan Badi’u-z-Zaman, resolved on repelling the 
Uzbeks, who were preparing to make an attack 
upon Khorasan, under the command of Muham- 
med Sliaibkni Khan, he despatched an embassy 
to Khusru Shfih, the chief of Kunduz, in order 
to invite him to join the common cause, and to 
second the preparations which were making for 
the destruction of this formidable enemy. Our 
author joined this embassy, and was deputed 
by the head of the mission to convey certain 
important intelligence to the Sultan. 

Under the reign of this Sultan, the last of the 
descendants of Timhr who sat on the throne of 
Persia, we find Khondemir appointed to the of- 
fice of Sadr, or judge of the ecclesiastical court, 
a post which had been held by his uncle Nizdmu- 
d-Din SuMn Ahmad; and shortly after he was 
commissioned by the Sultdn to proceed to Can- 
dahar, to induce its ruler to join the general 

But the author himself quotes A. H. 904.— A. D. 149S — iu his 
Preiace, as the time when Ah Sher’s Library was placed at his disposal. 

p 2 
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league ; but the death of one of the Sultan’s 
daughters at that time put a stop to his journey. 
Khorasan was soon invaded by the Uzbeks, and 
in the year 913, the capital itself, not being able 
to make any effectual resistance, offered terms of 
submission. Khondemir drew up the conditions, 
and his nephew was commissioned to negotiate 
the surrender. 

Under the rule of the Uzbeks our author had to 
submit to great indignities, and he was not sorry 
to see it overthrown by the victorious arms of 
Shah Ism’il in 916, H. During the troubles of 
this period he went to reside at Basht, a village 
in Georgia, and there devoted his leisure to liter- 
ary pursuits. While in this I’et real he seems to 
have composed the M6siru-1-Maluk, the Akh- 
baru-l-Akhyar, the Dasturu-l-Vuzra,* the Ma- 
karimu-l-Akhlak and the Muntakhab Tarikh-i- 

Wassaf.t 

After the death of this monarch A. H. 932, 
Khondemir seems to have found little inducement 
to reside in Persia, for in the year 935 H. he 
M^as introduced to the emperor Baber at Agra, 
and that monarch and our author concur in 

^ This is not an uncommon work in India, forming a 4to Volume 
containing 234 pages of 19 lines each. Another of the same nature, en- 
titled Irshadu-l-Vuzra, is by Sadru-d-din Muhammed, written in India 
in the reign of Muhammed Shah. 

t These works are mentioned as the author’s in the Preface to the 
Habibii-s-Siyar. The Akhbaru-l-Akhyar, which is also the name of a 
work on the Saints by Abdu-l-Hakk Dehlivi, is in the copy consulted by 
M. Quatremere, and in one I obtained from Haiderabkd, but omitted 
from three other copies which I have examined, and in which the two 
last works mentioned in the text are added. I have seen also another 
work ascribed to Khondemir, called the Gharaibu-I-Asrar. These, toge- 
ther with the Jawahiru-l-Akhbar and the Habibu-s- Siyar, which are 
noticed in the two succeeding Articles, are a sufficient evidence of 
our author’s industry, as well as of the versatility of his talents. 
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mentioning the very day of the interview. At the 
conclusion of the first volume of the Hahibu-s- 
Siyar he tells us, “Under the unavoidable law 
of destiny, the writer was compelled in the 
middle of Shawal 933, H. to leave Herat, his 
dear home (may it ever be protected from dan- 
ger!) and bend his steps towards Candah^r. 
On the 10th of Jamiidu-s-sam, 934 H. he under- 
took a hazardous journey to Hinddstan, which, 
in consequence of the great distance, the heat 
of the weather, the setting in of the rainy sea- 
son, and the broad and rapid rivers which 
intervened, it took him seven months to com- 
plete. On Saturday, the 4th of Muharram, 935 
H. he reached the metropolis of Agra, and on 
that day had the good fortune to strengthen his 
weak eyes with the antimonial dust of the high 
threshold of the Emperor, the mention of whose 
name in so humble a page as this would not be 
in conformity with the principles of respect. 
He was allowed without delay to kiss the celes- 
tial throne, which circumstance exalted him so 
much, that it placed the very foot of his dignity 
over the heads of the Great and Little Bears 
in the Heavens.” 

He accompanied the Emperor on his expedi- 
tion to Bengal, and upon his death attached 
himself to Hum^yun, in whose name he wrote the 
Kanfin-i Humayuni, which is quoted by Abh-1 
Fazl in the Akbernama. He accompanied that 
monarch to Guzerat, and died in his camp in the 
year 941 H. aged 61 or 62 years. At his own 
desire his body was conveyed to Dehli, and he 
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was buried by the side of Nizamu-d-Diu Aulya 
and Amir Khusru.'* For the saint and the poet 
he entertained a high veneration, and of both 
he speaks in most eulogistic terms in the Habib- 
u-s-Siyar. 

The Khulksatu-l-Akhbar is a most able com- 
pendium of Asiatic History, brought down to 
A. H. 875 — ^A. D. 1471 — ^but events ai’e record- 
ed in it as late as A. D. 1528. It is held in 
high repute both in Asia and Europe. A por- 
tion of the first book has been translated in the 
first volume of the Asiatic Miscellany, and the 
history of the Saljukians has been given in 
original, with a French translation, by M. Dumo- 
ret, in th.Q Noiiv. J. As. xiii. pp. 240 — 256. Ma- 
jor Price is largely indebted to it, in his Retro- 
spect of Muhammedan History and his History 
of Arahia, and D’Herbelot’sf obligations to it 
are still greater. 

The Chapters relating to the Ghaznevides, 
the Ghorians, and the kings of Dehli, are con- 
tained in the viif'' Book, and the Indian occur- 
rences are narrated down to A. H. 717 — 
A. D. 1317. But we derive no information 
from his short abstract, he himself referring for 
fuller accounts to the Tabak^t-i-Nisiri, the 
Tarikh-i-Wass^f, and the Rauzatu-s-Safa. 

The Khulasatu-l-Akhbar comprises an Intro- 
duction, ten Books, and a Conclusion. 

Journal des Savants, 1843, p. 386 — 393. 

t This author commits the error of attributing the work to M<r« 
Mioutl, ill which he has been blindly followed by several others. 
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COKTENTS. 

Inirodmtmi--Gav^s an account of the creation of the world, 
the deluge, Jinn, Ibhs, &c. pages 5 — 13. 

Book I. — The History of the Patriarchs and Prophets, pp, 13 
—116. , 

Book IL — Of Philosophers and illustrious personages, pp. 117 
—123. : 

Book in. — Of the ancient kings of Iran and adjacent countries, 
pp. 123—212. 

Book IV. — Of Muhammed and his conquests, pp. 212 — 285. 

Book V. — Of the twelve Imams and the descendants of Ah, 
pp. 285 — 346. 

Book VI. — Of the Ummayide Khalifs, pp. 347 — 399. 

Book VIL— Of the Ahbaside Khalifs, pp. 390—460. 

Book VIII. — Of the kings who were contemporary with the 
Abbasides, and of a few subsequent to them, pp. 460 — 579. 

Book IX.— Of the posterity of Japhet, the life of Changes 
Khan and his successors, pp. 579 — 624. 

Book X. — The history of Tim dr, and of his descendants who 
reigned in Khorasan to A. D. 1471, pp. 624 — 680. 

Conchmon . — Description of Herat — Memoirs of its celebrated 
inhabitants, pp. 680 — 743. 

Size — Large 8vo.— 743 pp. of 19 lines each. 

Extract 

Regrirdmg the slaves of the Ghorian Kings, ivho 
attained regal dignity. 

Sultan Shahabu-d-din took considerable delight in purchasing 
Turkish slaves and educating them. He bestowed the Govern- 
ment of the territories of Kerman and Tdran, dependencies of 
Sind, upon one of his slaves named Tajn-d-din Yelduz, who, 
upon the death of Sultan Shahabu-d-din, ascended the throne of 
Ghazni, He reigned a short time, and in a war with Sultan 
Shamsu-d-din Iltmish,^' King of Dehli, was taken prisoner and 
put to death. 

Kutbu-d-dm Eibek was likewise one of the slaves of Shalia- 
bu-d-din. He was distinguished for his great courage and liber 
ality. Having had the reins of the Government of Dehli en- 
trusted to him by the Siiltdn, he prosecuted many religious wars 
in India, the particulars of some of which are recorded in the 
Taju-l-Masir. Kiitbu-d-dln Eibek ruled twenty years, during 
fourteen years of which period he was completcdy independent of 
the Sultan, and had the Khutba read in his own name. 

Ritter utid Briggs read Alhahlh V. Hammer UUmish, 
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Upon Ills death, his son Airam Shah ascended the throne, hut 
owing to his want of ability he was deposed after a few days, and 
was succeeded by Sultan Shamsu-d-dm Eibek. 

Malik Nasirii-d-din Kabacb, after the death of his master 
Sultan Shahabu-d-din, took possession of Uch, Multan, and 
several towns in Sind. 

When Cbangez Khan committed great depredations and mas- 
sacres in Persia, the people of Khorasan sought refuge in great 
numbers in the territories of Ndsiru-d-din, under whose protection 
they were treated with great munificence and consideration. 

Malik Nasiru-d-din, in the latter years of his reign, assumed a 
liostile attitude towards Sultan Shamsu-d-din Iltmish. The 
latter marched his army towards U'ch and Miiltan. Nasiru-d- 
diu was defeated and fled to the Fort of Bakar, whence, on receiv- 
ing intelligence of the intended attempt on that Fort by the 
Wazir of Shamsu'd-din, named Nizam u-i-Mulk Muhammed, son 
of Abu Said, he tried to effect Ms escape in a boat, and thus 
emerge from that whirlpool to the shore of safety, but he was 
nevertheless drowned in the sea of mortality, i. e. died in the 
attempt. 

Some say Sultan Shamsu-d-din was one of the slaves of 
Sultm Shahabu-d“ditt ; others again say he was one of Kutbii-d-din 
Eibek’s slaves. However this may be, it is certain that, after the 
death of Kutbu-d-dm Eibek, the kingdom devolved upon Slianis- 
u-d-din, who administered even-handed justice for twenty-six 
years, conquered a great number of forts and territories in India, 
and died in 633 A. H- 

The Jciraiu-l-Hikaiat, which was dedicated to Wazir Nizam- 
ii-l-Mulk Muhammed, son of Abfi Said, was composed during 
the reign of this king. 

SultSn Euknu-d-din Feroze Sh0, son of Shamsii-d dhi Iltmish, 
ascended the throne, and was exceedingly liberal in his largesses 
and donations, but in consequence of Ms inordinate addiction to 
wine, he altogether disgusted and alienated the nobles and 
ministers of the state. They were at length compelled to seize 
and put him in prison. He reigned only seven months. 

Ill Europe there are several good copies of 
this work, of which the best known are those of 
St. Petersburgh, Vienna, the British Museum 
and Sir W. Oiiseley.* The work is common in 
India. In the Asiatic Society’s Library there 

Von Ilamraer-Purgstall, in noticing these in the Gesch d, GokL 
Horde in Eimland, \\ xxiv. has failed to observe his usual accuracy. 
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is an excellent Manuscript, but by far the most 
beautiful copy I have seen is in the possession 
of Muhammed Raziu-d-din, chief native Judge 
of Ilhkbad, though a little defective at the end. 

The Khul^satu-l-Akhbar opens thus, accord- 
ing to all the copies examined. 

j AtfSlA. 

i.SijS> (SaIA. (J-i g kc 
^ciaj 111*3. U1 iilA. A/oW ^‘1 _j 

and concludes thus, according to two perfect 
Manuscripts. 

ujls" ^USJ! ssLt j IcLJ! L«y^ 

C^wlc Jj jUax.) ^UaSI _j _j 

jk'i vl 
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Note C. 

MirAliSher. 

Mir All Sher, or All Sher Amir, the enlight- 
ened minister of Sultkn Husain of Persia, was 
born about A. H. 844. — A. D. 1440. 

Mir Ali Sher was of an illustrious family of the 
Chagaty tribe. His father, Bahadar, who was 
a man of deep learning and science, and whose 
chief pride it was to give a finished education to 
his children, held one of the principal offices of 
government during the reign of Sultan Abh-1- 
Kfisim B^ber, son of Timur, and Ali Sher was 
himself employed at court, having ingratiated 
himself with this prince so much, as to obtain 
from him the title of son. He was admitted to this 
favor by means of his literary accomplishments, 
and especially by the display of his talent as a 
composer of Turkish and Persian verse. When 
this prince died, Mir Ali Sher retired to Meshed, 
and subsequently to Samarcand, where he de- 
voted himself to study. Sometime afterwards, 
Sultan Husain Bahadar Kh^n, having made 
himself master of Khorfisdn, invited Mir Ali 
Sher, with whom he had been educated, and for 
whom he entertained a great affection, for tiie 
purpose of entrusting to him the administration 
of the Government. 
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After being employed in the capacity of Di- 
wdn and Minister for some time, love of study 
induced him to resign, but Husain prevailed 
upon him to accept the government of Astera- 
bM, which also proving too busy an occupa- 
tion for one of his literary tastes, he resigned 
it after a short period, and bidding a final adieu 
to public life, passed the remainder of his days 
in composing Turkish and Persian works, of 
which Siim Mirz^ recounts the names of no less 
than twenty-one. Though himself an ambitious 
author, he was far from being jealous of the ac- 
complishments of others, and proved himself one 
of the most eminent patrons of literature. Dau- 
lat Sh^h, the biographer, Mirkhond and Khon- 
demir, the historians, dedicated their works to 
him, and amongst other men of genius who 
were cherished by his liberality, may be men- 
tioned the celebrated poet Jami. He patronized 
also sculpture and architecture, and several 
edifices dedicated to religion and humanity 
w'^ere raised at his sole expense. He was also 
very partial to music, and himself composed 
several pieces of merit, which are said still to 
maintain their credit. 

His collection of Odes in the Chagatai, or 
pure Turkish dialect, which he wrote under 
the poetical title of NuM, amounts to ten thou- 
sand couplets, and his parody of Nizami’s five 
poems, containing nearly thirty thousand cou- 
plets, is universally admired by the cultivators 
of Turkish poetry, in which he is considered to 
be without a rival. 

2 Q 
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In the Persian language also he wrote a col- 
lection of Odes, under the poetical title ofFanai, 
from which H^ji Lutf AM, in his Atish-kadah, 
has selected the following as a beautiful speci- 
men. 

“ O you who say ‘ dont curse Yezid, for possi- 
bly the Almighty may have had mercy on him.’ 
I say, if the Lord pardoneth all the evil which 
Yezid did to the Prophet’s descendants. He 
will also pardon you, who may have cursed 
him.” 

AM Sher died A. H. 906 — ^A. D. 1500, — five 
years before his royal friend and master, Sul- 
tan Husain Mirz^, and Khondemir has recorded 
the date in an affectionate chronogram : — 

“ His highness, the Amir, the asylum of divine 
guidance, in whom all the marks of mercy were 
conspicuous, has quitted the thorny brake of the 
world, and fled to the rose-garden of pity. Since 
the ‘ light of mercy’ has descended on his soul, 
those words represent the day of his departure.”* 

^ Compare S. de Sacy, Mim sur dw, antiq. de la Perse* M. Qua- 
tremere, Journ. des Savants, 1843, p. 387- Gesch* d. sch, Red» Pers* 
p. 310. Notices et extraits des MSS* Tom. iv. 246, 290. ix. 12L 
Biographical Diet, h* U. K. s. v. Journ* Asiatiqae, JaE. 1842, p. 70, • 
Sir G, Onseley, o/* Pemaw pp. 50 — 53. 
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IX. 

DASTU'RU-L-WUZRA. 


This biographical account of famous Asiatic 
Ministers is by the same author, and may fairly 
claim a place among the General Histories. 
There is a later and shorter work on the same 
subject, by Sadru-d-dln Muhammed, son of 
Zabardast Khan, written in Muhammed Sh§.h’s 
reign, under the name of Irshadu-l-wuzra. Both 
works are to be found in the Farah-bakhsh 
Library at Lakhuau. 

' Extracts. 

Til ere were ten Wazirs of note during tlie reigns of tlie Ghaz- 
neyides. 

Ahu-l- Ahhds Fazl bin Ahmed Isfardhd. 

In the heginiimg of his career he was secretary to Faik, one of 
the nobles of the Stoam eoiirty and upon his death, attached 
iiimself to Amir Nasir-ii-dm Sabiiktigin; and when that king 
went to Paradise, his son Malinnid appointed Abii-I-’ Abbas Fazi 
to the ]>ost of Wazir. It is related in the J^min-t-Tawdrikh that 
Abii-1-Fazl was neither a man of learning, nor of good manners : 
that he was ignorant of the Arabic language, but was a good 
practical oificer, and in administrative capacity had not his eqnal. 
God had given him a son called HajjaJ, who w^as blessed with 
such an excellent disposition and endowed with such extraordin- 
ary menial faculties, that he surpassed all his contemporaries, 
lie composed most excellent Arabic verses, and was a perfect 
master of the traditionary sayings of the prophet, and many 
])eople have quoted his authority as unexceptionable. 

Wien Ahu-1-’ Abbas had been minister for ten years, the star 
of his destiny ieil from the linnament of prosperity to tlie pit of 
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adversity. Some historians have thus related the cause of his 
dismissal : — 

Sultan Mahmiid had an intense love for slaves (possessing faces 
as fair as that of the planet Jupiter.) Fazl bin Ahmed followed his 
example, which accords with the saying, that men follow the 
opinion of their master.” Fazl, on hearing the reputation of the 
beauty of a boy in Turkistan, deputed a confidential person to 
purchase that boy (whose countenance was beautiful as that of 
the planet Venus), and bring him to Ghaznui, according to the 
mode of conveyance usually adopted for a female. When an 
informer represented to the king these circumstances, as well as 
the successful issue of the deputation, his most august Majesty 
demanded that slave (whose colour was as white as silver) from 
the minister (whose gloiy and dignity were raised as high as the 
planet Mercury.) The minister made evasive replies and perti- 
naciously refused to part with the slave, notwithstanding His 
Majesty’s absolute powder. The king one night visited the minis- 
ter at his house, where the minister did him homage and 
treated him with a hospitality due to the dignity of a sovereign. 
When at length the slave (who looked as beautiful as a virgin of 
paradise,) came into the presence of the king, high rvords passed 
between him and his minister, and so greatly was the king’s anger 
kindled, that he issued orders to seize the minister and plunder 
his house. After the king’s departure for Hindustan, certain 
evil-disposed Amirs tortured the minister so severely with a rack 
that he lost his life. No individual can rescue his life from the 
oppression of fate. Fate cannot be regarded as uniform in the 
dispensation of her favors.” 

Ahmed bin Hasan Blaimandt. 

He was a foster-brother and a fellow-student of SuMn Mah- 
mud. His fixther Hasan Maimandi, during the life time of 
Amir Nasiru-d-din Sahaktigin, was employed as Biwaii at Kasbali 
Bust, but Amir Nasiru-d-din was led by the secret machinations 
of his enemies to entertain an unfavorable opinion of him. 
Hasan however did not live long. It is recorded by some that 
he was one of the ministers of Sultan Mahmiid. This state- 
ment is altogether incoiTect and unfounded, as it is not main- 
tained by any great historian, 

Ahmed bin Hasan, in consequence of his heautifnl handwrit- 
ing, excellent qualities, proficiency in eloquence and great wis- 
dom, became the most conspicuous man of his time and wus 
regarded with affection by several eminent persons. The king, 
taking him into favor, appointed him secretary, and continued to 
promote him, time after time, to lugher dignities, till at last he 
was nominated the chief legal authority of the state, as well as 
invested with the superintendence of the concerns of the army. 
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A sliort time after, he was entrusted with the additional duty of 
conducting the affairs of Khorasan. All these offices he dis- 
charged in such a satisfactory maimer, that no one could exceed 
his capacity for administrative duties. At length the king con- 
ferred on him the office of minister, when Ahu-l-’Ahbas Isfaraini 
incurred Ms displeasure. He held the office of minister wnthoiit 
any control for a period of eighteen years, when a number of 
Amirs, such as Altiitiash, the chamberlain, Amir Ali Kbesba- 
wand and others, brought before the court of the king false 
charges against him, during his absence, which according to the 
saying that “ whatever is listened to will make an impression on 
the mind,'’ did not fail to have its due effect on the heart 
of the king ; so that the minister in consequence was deposed, 
and imprisoned in one of the forts of Hind, from which he was 
released by Sultan Mas’ud, on bis ascending the throne of 
(lliaznin after the death of Ms father Sultan Malnmid, and 
re-instated in the responsible office of minister, wliicli lie held 
again for a long period. lie died in the year 444 A. II. 
is finally ordained as the lot of all creatures, that nobody should 
live for ever in this world.” 

Aha All Husain hin Muhcmmed, alias Hasnak 

Mekdl. 

Prom Ms early youth lie was in the service of Sultan Mahmud. 
He was very agreeable in bis conversation, well-behaved, energetic 
and (piick in apprehension, but he was not a good writer, nor 
was he -well versed in arithmetic and accounts. 

It is recorded in the Eauzatu-s-safa, that when Sultan Mah- 
mud, in accordance with the solicitation of Null bin Mansiir 
Samani, was on bis march to Kborasan against ALu Ali Samjilr, 
it was represented to him, that there was, in the neigliliourbood 
of the place where be was then encamped, a Darvcsh distinguisb- 
ed tor abstinence and devotion, as well as for the performance of 
miracles and supernatural deeds, and called ‘‘Zuhid Ahiiposh” 
(a devotee wearing a deer-skin.) The king, as he had a firm 
helief in tlie power of Barveslies, felt most anxious to pay him a 
visit, and expressed a desire that Hasnak Mekul should follow 
him, though the king was aware that he had no faith in that 
class. Hasnak Mekal however placed the finger of compliance 
upon his eye, and accoinpanied Mm. The king, on his visit to 
the Dervesh, heard him speak on the mysteries of divinity, and 
then offered to hestow money upon Mm or any other article of 
which he might stand in need. The devout man stretched forth 
his ai*m, uttering the mystic syllable Hu,” and placed a handful 
of coins in the palm of the knig, with the remark that whoever 
<‘onld draw such wealth from an invisible treasury bad no need 
of the treasure of this world. The king handed tliosc coins to 
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Hasiiak, wlio found tliat they were struck in the name of Abii 
All Samjur. The king on his way back asked Hasiiak how he 
could refuse to accord his belief - in such, miracles as this. Ilas” 
nak ans-wered, that whatever the king observed in respect to mira- 
cles was very correct and proper, but at the same time he would 
suggest that His Majesty should not venture to contend against 
a man in whose name the coins had been struck in an imisible 
world. The king asking Mm whether indeed the coins were struck 
in the name of Abii Ali, he showed them, to him ; upon which the 
king w^as astonished and put to the blush. 

In fact, Ilasiiak -was a constant attendant of the king, whether 
on journeys or at home. The circumstances which' led to his 
appointment to the office of chief minister are as follows : 

On the dismissal of Ahmed bin Hasan from the post, the 
king issued orders to the other ministers for the iioiiiiiiatioii of 
some great man to fill up that office. . The ministers accordingly 
iioniiiiated Abii-1-Kasiiii, x^bii-l-Husain AkbaM, Ahmed bin ’ Abdu- 
s-Samad and Hasiiak Mekal, and sent their names to the king to' 
make his selection. , The king in reply observed that the appoiiit- 
iiieiit of Abii-l-Kasim to tbe. office of minister wmild interfere 
with his present duty of /Ariz ; that it. would be impolitic to 
confer this office on Abii-l-Husain Akhali, as he was too avari- 
cious ; that Ahmed bin A4ibdu-s-Samad was indeed fit for this post, 
but he had been entrusted with the dut^r of arranging the impor- 
tant afiairs of Kliwarazm ; and that Hasiiak, though he ^ was of a 
■good tamily and had a quicker apprehension than the rest, yet his 
youthful age offered an obstacle to his appointment. The Amirs, 
on w^eigiiiiig these sentiments of His' Majesty, concluded that he 
was inclined to noininate Hasiiak his minister. They therefore, 
imammoiisly represented to - the king ' that preference should be 
given to Ilasnak Mekal. ' The -'king, in', compliance with their 
recommendation, appointed Hasiiak to the;- office of, minister. This 
post he held during the reigns of the; king .and his son ;, Sultan 
!Miiliaiimied, who did not interrupt his enjoyment of all the powers 
delegated to him by his father. Hasnak, with the view of ingra- 
tiating himself wnth Sultan Muhammed, frequently made use of 
disrespectful language, in ' speaking of Sultan Mashid, who w.as 
tlieii,iii IrakV insoimicli, that one day, 'in full court .lie expressed-, 
his apprehensions that when Sultan Mashid ascended the throne he 
, would, ,em,pale him (Hasnak) . ■ Accordingly, when Sult'an. ,,M'as.’.iid 
came to Kliorasan, and took possession of the dominions of Sultan 
Muhammed, he summoned Llasnak, (and inflicted condign punish- 
ment on him.) 

Size — 4to; — 234 pages, each containing 19 lines. 
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V** * 

HABIBU-S-SIYAR. 

This famous history is also by Khondemir, 
and was written subsequent to the Khuhisatu- 
1-Ak.hbar, and in a much more extended form, 
though Stewart {Descriptive Catalogue, p. 4) 
strangely characterizes it as an abridgment of 
that work. 

The Habibu-s-Siyar was written at the desire 
of Muhammed al Husaini, who wished to have 
the facts of universal history collected into one 
volume. He died shortly after the work was 
begun, and the troubles which ensued induced 
our author for some time to suspend his labours, 
until an introduction to Karimu-d-Din Habib- 
ullah, a native of Ardebii, encouraged him to 
prosecute them again with ardour. Habib-ullah 
was a great cultivator of knowledge; all his 
leisure hours were devoted to its acquisition, 
and he was particularly partial to history. It 
was after the name of this new patron that he 
entitled his work Habibu-s-Siyar. It may be 
supposed that, as he travels over nearly the 
same ground as his father, he has made great 
use of the Hauzatu-s-Sala, of which in 
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many parts he offers a mere abridgment, but 
he has added the history of many Dynasties 
omitted in that work, and the narrative is ge- 
nerally more lively and interesting. He has 
added, moreover, the lives of the celebrated 
men who flourished during each period that he 
brings under review. 

The Habibu-s-Siyar was commenced in A. H. 
927, when the author was about 48 years of age. 
It is not known in what year it was completed, 
but M. Quatrem^re (Jotirn. d. Savans, 1843, p. 
393) has noticed that the year 930 is mentioned 
in it, and that the occurrences of Persian His- 
tory are brought down to that time ; — but 
Khondemir perhaps continued his labours long 
after that period, even down to 93-5 H., because 
in an interesting passage at the close of the first 
volume, of which part has already been quoted 
in a preceding article, he says, “Be it known 
unto the intelligent and enlightened minds of 
readers that the writing of these histories which 
form the first volume of Habibu-s-Siyar, has 
been completed for the third time by the move- 
ment of the fingers of the composer, according 
to the saying that “ a thing attaineth per- 
fection on its third revisal.” The compiler, 
while on his travels in Hindustfin, finished 
this volume to the entire satisfaction of all 
his friends, “ stopping every day and every 
night at a different place.” The pen, whose 
production is as sweet as a parrot's imitation of 
human speech, and which, by dipping into the 
ink like a diver into the sea, brings forth to light 
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different narratives as precious gems from the 
dark caves of the deep, and displays them to 
the world, threads certain remarkable incidents 
as valuable pearls in the following manner. 

“ The writer had not been long in Hindustan 
when he fell sick, and became weaker day by 
day. The regimen which he underwent for 
three or four months, with respect to drink and 
light food, as well as medicines, proved ineffec- 
tual, so that he was reduced to so slender a skele- 
ton, that even the morning breeze was capable 
of wafting him to a different country. Heat con- 
sumed his body as easily as flame melts a can- 
dle. At length Providence bestowed upon him 
a potion for the restoration of his health from 
that dispensary, where “ When thou tallest 
sick, it is he that cureth thee.” The compi- 
ler lifted up his head from his sick bed, as the 
disposer of all things opened the doors of con- 
valescence towards his life. At this time under 
the shadow of the victorious standard of his 
august Majesty, Baber, (may God maintain his 
kingdom till the day of judgment !) the com- 
piler had occasion to proceed to Bengal, and at 
every march where there was the least delay, he 
devoted his time to the completion of this volume, 
which was finished at Tirmuhana, near the con- 
fluence of the Sarju and Ganges.* 

1'his, tlierefore, must have been written about May 1529, shortly 
after the dispersion of the army of Klierld, the position of which tract 
is correctly given by Mr. Erskme, tho||gh with a slight error as to 
the limits. Mr, Caldecott, his epitom&r, makes Klicrid a General, 
and speaks of the army under Kheric® (See Leyden and Erskiue’s 
Memoirs 0 / Maher, p. 411, and Caklecows Life of^Babeff p. 2h0.) 
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This passage is taken from a copy written 
A. H. 1019, but I cannot trace it in any other, 
all of which end with the verses which precede 
this Conclusion ; and it was most probably not 
in the copy consulted by Mr. Quatrem^re, or it 
could scarcely have escaped the penetration of 
that learned scholar. It seems, therefore, to 
have been a postscript written for his Indian 
friends, and the work which he imposed upon 
himself may, after all, have been the mere 
copying, for the third time, of that which he had 
already composed. 

It has been hitherto customary to translate 
the name of this History as the “ Friend of 
Travelling,”* under the impression that the 
name of the original is Habibu-s-Sair, but it has 
been shown by M. Von Hammer and Baron de 
Sacy {Not. et Extr. IX. ii. 269) that Siyar is the 
word, signifying “ biographies, lives.” The 
reason advanced for this is, that the clause, “ fi 
akhbar-i-afradu-l-bashar,” follows immediately 
after the title; and rythmical propriety, so 
much studied amongst Orientals, demands that 
the word should therefore be. Siyar, rather than 
Sair. Further confirmation of the correctness 
of this view will be found in the third line of 
the conclusion given below, where “ HaMbu-s- 
Siyar” follows immediately after “ Arjimandu- 
l-asar,” showing that two syllables are necessary 
to compose the word Siyar. The entire name 
signifies, “The Friend of Biographies, com- 

* D’Herbelot says, c’est ee que noas appellons dans Fusage du 
viilgaire m F«i — BibU wmt, v* liabib al Seir* 
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prising the history of persons distinguished 
among men .” 

The Habibu-s-Siyar contains an Introduction 
(iftitih), three Books (Mujellad), each subdivid- 
ed into four Chapters (Juzv), and a Conclusion 
(Ikhtitam). 

Contents. 

The Introduction contains the history of the creation of heaven 
and of earth, as well as of its inhabitants. 

Book I. — Contains the history of the Prophets, Philosophers, 
and Kings who existed before the dawn of Islamisni, with some 
account of Muliarnmed and the first Khalifs.— 860 pages. 

Chapter 1. — The history of the Prophets and Philosophers. . 

Chapter 2. — The history of the kings of Persia and Arabia. 

Chapters. — An account of Muhammed. 

Chapter 4. — The events which occurred in the time of the four 
first Khalifs. 

Book IL>~-ContaiBs the history of the twelve Imams, the 
IJmmayides, Abb^sides, and those Kings who were contemporary 
with the Abbdsides — 7 10 pages. 

Chapter 1.— An account of the twelve Imams. 

Chapter 2.*— The events which occurred in the time of the 
IJmmayides.; ■ 

Chapter 3.— An account of the events which occurred in the 
time of the Abbdsides. 

Chapter 4.— Gives an account of several Kings who were con- 
temporary with the Abbdsides. 

Book III. — Contains the history of several other dynasties — 
784 pages, ■ , . 

Chapter 1. — An account of the kings of Turkistan, and of the 
reigns of Chnngez Khan and his descendants. 

Chapter 2. — ^The history of the Kings contemporary with 
Changez Kh4n. 

Chapter 3. — Gives an account of Timfir and his descendants, 
down to the time of the author. 

Chapter 4. — An account of his patron, the reigning monarch. 

The Conclusion mentions the wonders of the world, with a 
brief account of learned and holy men, poets, Szc. 

Size — Small Folio, of 2318 pages, with 20 lines to a page. 

The paits relating to India are the sections 
on the Ghazncvides, the Ghoriaus, and the 
kings ofDehli down to the death of Alau-d-Dln. 
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Timtir’s invasion is described at great length, 
but the Tughlak dynasty is not mentioned. 

The work is very rarely met with in a per- 
fect state, but single Books and Chapters 
abound every where. 

Extracts. 

The three cities of Dehii, viz. Sirri, Jahanpanah and old Dehli* 
which were contiguous to one another, having been ail equally 
sacked, and the circumstance communicated to His Majesty 
(Timhr,) orders, worthy of all obedience, were issued to the effect, 
that all the artificers and designers, that were to be found among 
the prisoners, should be liberated and distributed among the 
princes, for employment by them in their respective territories, 
and the stone-cutters reserved for the private service of the king, 
in order that, accompanying him in his royal progress to Samar- 
kand, they might be employed there in building a Jama Masjid. 

On the subject of certain other victories gained by 
Aynir Timiir, Gurgan, and his return to Samar- 
kand. 

After the world* enlightening standards of Amir Timfir had 
halted fifteen days at Dehli, they left that city on the 24th Rabiu- 
l-akhir to proceed to other places in India, and the news of his 
departure was spread abroad throughout the world. 

When he was encamped at Wazirabid, a mission from Baha- 
dar Nahar, the ruler of Lahawar, waited upon His Majesty, and 
offered him* two parrots, which had amused the Courts of the 
Kings of India, from the reign of Sultan Tughlak Slrah, by their 
wonderful imitation of human speech. The king was pleased to 
accept this handsome present. He then crossed the Jumna, and 
arrived at Kanali, where Bahfidar Nahar, accompanied by his 
son Kaltash, did him homage, and having offered a suitable pre- 
sent, was treated with every courtesy and kindness. 

Tile Arnir Timur, Gurgan, afterwards proceeded from Kanah 
to Daulatabad, the most populous city of India, and after a stay 
of two days at that place, marched against the Fort of Mirat, which 
is one of the most celebrated in India. Maula Ahmad, Baliar 
Sabzi and Safi Gabrf had possession of the Fort at the time. As 

* Itt the original, Timur is designated in this passage, the falcon, 
of the hill of intelligence.** 

t The Eauzatu-s-Safa gives these names as Ilyas Ilgliani, and the 
son of Maulauh Ahmad of Thauesar, and Safi Gabr, or Kabir. 
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they liad become refractory, His Majesty, when lie reached the 
place at the end of Eabiu-hakMr, gave them battle, took the 
city of Mirat by storm, and putting Safi Gabr to the sword, 
despatched him to hell, and ordered his son to be burned in the 
lire which he worshipped. 

Though a fire-worshipper kindle fire and adore the element 
for a hundred years, yet if he fall into it, it will consume him in 
a Tnoment.'’’* 

On the 1st of JamMu-l-awwal, the greater part of the fire-wor- 
shippers who were in the Fort, were slain by the hands of the 
Miihammedans, and on the Fort being razed to the ground, the 
Emperor proceeded to the banks of the Ganges, to wage a reli- 
gious war against the Infidels. Several battles were fought 
here, and many Infidels were slain and despatched to hell on the 
banks of that river, and at the pass of Kopila (Goumukha ?), to 
which places Timur advanced the standai’d of Islam. 

The Habibu-s-Siyar has not met -with so 
many translators as the Rauzatu-s-Safa. Major 
Price has abstracted a portion of it in his 
“Chronological Retrospect,” and the tragic 
events of Karbala have been translated in the 
“Oriental Quarterly Review.” The History of 
the Mongols has been translated by M. Grigo- 
rieff. St. Petersburg, 1834, 8vo. 

Five good copies concur in giving the open- 
ing lines of the Habibu-s-Siyar thus : — 




^ UJI Ibj 

, jU) ^ ^Ixul^U'l t. O.AW 

j,-* aity 

The third volume, like the other two, with 
the single exception noted above, concludes with 
poetry, of which the last lines are : — - 

;y J f ^ 
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TARIKH-I-IBRAHrMr. 


A work under this title is described by Major 
Charles Stewart, as an abridged history of India 
from the earliest times to the conquest of that 
country by Sultan Baber. It is mentioned 
as a quarto volume in the collection of Tipii 
Sultan. The author’s name is given as Ibrahim 
bin Harire, and the work was dedicated to 
Sultan Baber, A. D. 1528. (See Stewart’s 
Descriptive Catalogue, Sac. p. 13.) 

Under this name the more famous history of 
Ferishta is frequently quoted by native histo- 
rians, inconsequence of its having been compi- 
led under the patronage of Ibryiim .^dil Shah 
of Bijdpfir,butl have never met the work quoted 
by Stewart, nor heard of its existence in any 
library in India. 
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XII. 

LUBBU-T-TAWARI'KH. 

This “ Marrow of History” is a general Asia- 
tic Chronicle of considerable repute in Europe 
and Asia. It has been translated into Latin by 
MM. Gauhnin and Galland, and Pietro de la 
Valle declared his intention of translating it 
into Italian. Whether he ever executed his 
task I know not, but in one of his letters, dated 
1621, he says “ Di tradur da Persiano in Toscano 
un libro che chianiano Midolla delle Historic, 
et e un breve compendio della historia di tutti 
i Re della Persia da Adam infin’ a Sciah Tah- 
masp.” It is also frequently quoted by the 
authors of the Universal History, and by 
D’Herbelot, as Leh Tarik. 

The author of this woi’k was Yahia bin Abd- 
u-l Latif al Husaini of Kazwin, who composed 
it in A. D. 1541. Haji Khalfa gives his name 
as Ism’il bin Abdu-l-Latif ; and in the Masiru- 
l-Umra, he is called Mir Yahya Husaini Saifi. 

The author of that excellent work describes 
him as a well known theologian and philosopher, 
who had acquired such extraordinary profici- 
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ency in the knowledge of history, that he was 
fully acquainted with the date of every event 
which had occurred from the establishment of 
the Muhammedan religion to his own time. 

In the opening of his career he was patro- 
nized by Shhh Tahmksp Saffavi, by whom he was 
called YahySt M’sum, and was treated by the 
king with such distinction, that his enemies, 
envious of his good fortune, endeavoured to poi- 
son his patron’s mind against him, by repre- 
senting that he and his son, Mir Abdu-l-Latif, 
were the leading men among the Sunnis of 
Cazvin. 

They at last prevailed so far as to induce the 
king, when he was on the borders of Azarbaijan, 
to order Mir Yahya and his son, together with 
their families, to be imprisoned at Ispahan. At 
that time, his second son, Alau-d-Daulah, known 
by the nkne of Khmi, the author of the work 
called Nafaisu-l-Mhsir, was in Azarbkjin, and 
sent off a special messenger to convey this in- 
telligence to his father. Mir Yahya, being too 
old and infirm to fly, accompanied the king’s 
messenger to Ispahan, and died after one year 
and nine months, in A. H. 962,* at the age of 
77 years. 

Mir Abdu-l-Latif, however, immediately on 
receipt of his brother’s communication, fled to 
Gilan ; and afterwards, at the invitation of the 
Emperor Humaiydn, went to Hindustan ; but, 
intermediately, that Emperor had departed this 

* This is the toe aecortling to the Mtoru-l-Umra ; other aiUliori- 
ties fisL it two years earlfer» A. A. 1552-3. 
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life, so that he arrived at Court with his family, 
after Akbar had ascended the throne. By 
him he was received with great kindness and 
consideration, and was appointed, in the secon 
year of the reign, as his preceptor. At that time 
the prince knew not how to read and wTite, 
but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat 
some odes of The Mir, says his biogra- 

pher, was a man of great eloquence and of excel- 
lent disposition, and so moderate in his religious 
sentiments, that each party used to revile him 
for his indifference. 

When Bairam KUn had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Emperor, and had left Agra, and 
proceeded to Alwar, with the intention, as it 
was supposed, of exciting a rebellion in the 
Paniab, the Emperor sent the Mir to him, m 
order to dissuade him from such an open breach 

of fidelity to his sovereign. 

The Mir died at Sikri in A. H. 971. As he 
bore the same name as his grandfather, anothei 
source of confusion has arisen respecting the 
name of our author. 

His eldest son, Mir Ghaiasu-d-Din Ali, was 
also endowed with an excellent disposition, and 
served Akbar for a long period. 

In the 19*’' year of the reign, he accompanied 
the Emperor to Patna, and in the 21®*, was 
appointed to command an expedition against 
the Zemindar of I'dar. In the same year, Abd- 
ii-l-K§idir recounts a sad accident which befell 
Ghaiasu-d-Din at a game of Chaug^n, in which 
he and his brother, Mir Sharifu-d-Din, when 
s 2 
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Opposed, charged each other with such force, 
that the latter was killed by the concussion. 
When Akbar dismounted to ascertain what had 
occurred, and it was observed that his saddle 
was empty, several disaffected persons spread 
abroad a report that he had met with a severe 
accident; and so rapidly did the intelligence 
gain ground, that he was compelled to write 
circular letters to his nobles informing them of 
the real circumstances, and calling upon them 
to frustrate the designs of his enemies. 

In the 26““* year of the reign, he was honored 
with the title of Nakib Khan, by which he is 
now best known. In the 40*" year, he attained 
the Mamab of 1000, and two of his cousins mar- 
ried into the royal family, the king himself es- 
pousing one of them. In the time of Jah4ngir 
he attained still further honors, and in the 9th 
year of the reign — A. H. 1023— died at iKjmir, 
and was buried in a marble tomb within the 
area of Mu'mu-d-Din Chishti’s Mausoleum, 
where his wife lies buried by his side. 

Nakib Khfm inherited his grandfather’s de- 
votion to the study of history, audit is said that 
he knew the entire contents of the seven volumes 
of the Rauzatu-s-Sai^. He was one of the com- 
pilers of the first portion of the Tarikh-i- Alfi, 
and the translator of the Mahkbharata.f He was 
also expert in Geomancyand mental Arithmetic. 
The royal autobiographer, Jahangir, records an 

* Kewal Earn says, in the Tazkiratu-l-Umra, that this occurred in 
25th year, and that he obtained the title for his gallant conduct in 
repelling a night attack made by M^shm Khan upon the royal camp. 

t This honor is usually ascribed to Faizi, but I doubt if he had any 
concern in it beyond the mere general superintendence* 
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instance of it in Ms Memoirs, where he relates 
that Nakib Khan, on being asked how many 
pigeons there were in a particular flock then 
flying, responded instantly, without making a 
mistake of even one. 

The Mir attained a good old age, and left a 
son, who bore the name^of his grandfather, Mir 
Abdu-l-Latif, in the same way as his grand- 
father had done before him. He was a person 
of great worth and ability, and attained high 
honors, but died insane. 

Contents. 

The Liibbu-t-TawMkh is divided into three*^ Books. 

j^Qok I. — On Muharamed and the ImUnis. As all notice of 
Abnbekr, Omar, and Othraan is excluded, D’Herbelot considers 
our author to be a Shia, This contains two sections ; from page 
2 to 13. 

Book 11. — On the kings who reigned before the advent of Mu- 
hammed— the PeshdMans— Kai^nians— the Muiiiku-t-Tawaif, 
from the time of Alexander to Ardshir Bdbegan^ — the Sasanians, 
or Kaiasata. In four sections ; from p, 14 to 35, 

Book IIL— On the kings who reigned since the time of I^Iu- 
hammed. In three Chapters (Makaia) and six sections (Bab) ; 
from pp. 35 to 164. 

Chapter L — Regarding the holy men, companions of the Pro- 
phet ;l.p. 

Chapter 2. — The Ummayide Khalifas ; 4 pp. 

Chapter 3. — ^The Abbaside Khalifas ; 8 pp. 

Section. — 1. The Sultans of Tran— in eleven subsections 
(Fasl) comprising theT^hirians j 2 pp. Saifarians ; 2 pp. Samani- 
ans ; 2 pp. Ghaziievides ; 3 pp. Ghoriaus ; 1 p. Biiyides ; 5 pp. 
Saljiikians ; 8 pp. Khwjirasmsliahis ; 3 pp, Atdbeks ; 5 pp. Ismai- 
lians ; 6 pp* Kar^khitais of Kirm5n ; 2 pp. 

Section 2. — ^The Moghuls; 13 pp. 

Section 3, — ^The successors of SuMn Abii Said in Mn, In 
five subsections ; 25 pp. 

* In the Preface of the copy before me it is stated that the work is 
slivided ioto/owr Books, hut the details of thrm hooks only are given. 
DTIerbelot says, the fourth book contains the dynasties subsequent to 
Miihammed, and Hamaker says that the Leyden copy has as the fourth 
book, that which Bllerbelot gives as the contents*^ of the third, viz. 
the reigning family of Persia. 
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Section 4.- — The descendants of Amir Tim dr ; 19 pp. 

Section 5. — ^Tiie Karakuinlu and Akkdinld Turks. In two 
subsections ; 1 7 pp. 

Section 6. — The descendants of Tdshi Khan, son of Changez 
Khan, in Khorasdn and Transoxiana; 2 pp. 

Size— “Eolio—pp. 164, of 19 lines. 

The work is in too abridged a form to ren- 
der any passage worth translating, but an ex- 
tract from the original will be found in the last 
Volume. 

Copies of the Lubbu-t-Taw4rikh are rare in 
India, and I know of no good Manuscript. The 
most celebrated of Europe are those of Paris, 
Vienna, the Vatican, Bodleian, and Sir. W. 
Ouseley. Hamaker also notices one in the 
Leyden Library, No. 1738, written A. D. 
1645-6, but ascribed to Mas’udiby some extra- 
ordinary mistake.* 

Beginning. 

i 

JUIi! j 

Ending. 

dxJ 

0*u) A)Io4*.4IIV^ J J? ^ ^ 

^ Compare Hamaker, Specimen Catalogi cod, MSS, pp. 48, 242. 
Fundgr, d. Or, Vol. 11. p. 299. Wien Jakrbh, No. kix p. 10. D'Her- 
helot, BibL Or, Art. Labb al Taouarikh, Busching’s, Mag,f, d, neu 
Hist, und Geog, No. xvii. Petis de la Croix, Ahregi de la vie des auteurs 
Sfc, SfC, p. 529, Ouseley, Epitome of Am, Hist of Persia^ pp. v. xxxi. 
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xin.— XIV. 


TARIKH-I-PADSHAHAN-I-HIND. 


TARI'KH-I-PA'DSHAHA'N-I-HUMAIYl/N. 

The first work is described in Stewart’s Cata- 
logue (p. 1 7) as an abridged history of the Mu- 
hammedan kings of Hindustan till the accession 
of the Emperor Akbar. It is probably the same 
as the work of that name noticed by James 
Fraser, ( Catalogue of Mamiscripts collected in 
the East, 1742,) as well as by Yon Hammer, 
(Gesch. d. red. Pers. p. 411.) 

The second is the title of a work in the Cata- 
logue of Capt. Jonathan Scott’s Library, (Ouse- 
ley, Oriental Collections, Vol. I. p. 370.) 
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XV. 


NUSAKH-I JAHAN-ARA. 


This “ world-adorning history” is a useful 
compendium, containing a brief account, not 
only of all the dynasties usually treated of, but 
several of less note. 

The author is Ckzi Ahmed bin Muhammed 
al-Ghatfari al-Kazwini, to whom we are also 
indebted for the better known work entitled 
Nigkristan, which will be treated of under the 
Ghaznevide dynasty.* From the short account 
given of him, amongst the biographies in the 
Tarikh-i-Badduni, we learn that, having resigned 
his employment in Persia, he went, towards the 
close of his life, on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
that landing at Daibal in Sind, for the purpose 
of paying a visit to Hindustan, he died at that 
port, A. H. 975— A. D. 1567. 

The Jah&.n-arh carries the History of Asia 
down to A. H. 972, of which number the au- 
thor tells us that the title forms the Chrono- 
gram. One section of the work was extracted 
by Sir W Ouseley, and published in 1799, 

* M. Rousseau attributes a Persian anthology to him, but this 
appears to be an error. 
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under the title of “ Epitome of the ancient His- 
tory of Persia.” India is noticed in several 
sections of the vsrork, but they are not in suffi- 
cient detail to be of any value. 

The Books and Chapters of the Jahan-araare 
most fancifully divided, and subdivided, into 
Leaves, Pages, Paragraphs, Clauses, Lines, 
Letters, &c. 

Contents. 

The Introduction treats of Chronology and of the Prophetical 
office ; pp. 4—9. 

Book L— The Prophets — Muhamraed — the twelve Imams. — 
pp. 9 — 39* 

Book 11, — Chapter 1st. — The kings who preceded Muham- 
med. The Peshdadians. — Kaianians.— Ashganians. — Sasdiiians. 
—Kings of Babylon. — Syria. — Greece. — Yemen. — Ghassan. — 
Khak^ns of Turks. 

Chapter 2nd. — Kings subsequent to Muhammed. — Abbaside 
Khaiifs. — Tahirians. — Arab Kings of Spain — Shari fs of Mecca.— 
Ismailians. — Sultans of GiMn and Mdzanderdn.« — SafFarians. — • 
Bilyides. — Ghaznevides.— Saljdkians.— Khwarazm-shdhis. — Ka> 
rdkhiMis.— Atdbaks. — Ghorians. — Chiefs of Arabia.— The Cae- 
sars of Bum.— The Sultans of Hind. — Guzer^t.— Deccan. — 
Chiefs of Lir and Hormuz. — the Kh^kins of Moghuls. — Sul- 
tilns of Mi^warau-n-Nahr.— Amir Timdr. — Shdh Eukh— Sons of 
Omar Sheikh, — Descendants of Mirdn Shah. — The family of 
Othmiin. — The SuMns of Kara-kiinilu—of Ak-kiinilu,'** — pp. 39 
— 433 . ' 

Book III, — The Saffavian dynasty.— pp. 434 — 57B. 

Size — S mall Folio — 578 pp, of 18 lines each. 

The subdivisions are given in greater detail 
in the Jalirbiicher, and in exacter correspon- 
dence with the original ; but it is strange that 
ail notice of Book iii. is omitted. I have seen 
copies in this country also, in which there is no 
mention of that Book. 

^ This is the usual reading in works written, or copied, in Indm. 
The meaning of the words is **the black sheep,** and ‘‘ the white 
sheep.” Malcolm (Hist, of Fersia I. 323-)' gives it as Koinloo j Yon 
Hammer-Fiirgstall {Jakrb, No* Ixk,),as Kojimlu, ■ 
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Von-Hammer Pursgtall observes that the 
work is not common in Europe, but notices 
three copies in London, and one in his own col- 
lection. M. Fraehn also notices it among his 
desiderata. I know of three copies in India, at 
Dehli, at Lakhnau, and at Haideribad, none 
of which are of conspicuous merit.* 

A comparison of three copies gives the initial 
lines as : — 

Cplpl ^ 

OJlo ij'U.j jj c^Ast. j Uw) u-aar^ ^ly) 

The words at the conclusion are : — 

iJ-kJU <!LLn jj 

AilhU ^ dSLa dLL ^ ^ 

cyjSI 

* Compare Eousseau, Parnasse Orienial^ji^ 96, Gesch. d. Gold. 
Horde, -p. xxiv. Gesch. d. sch, Med, Pers. pp. 13, 307,350. Wien 
Jakrk Anzyh. p. 35. Ouseley, Epitome of Anc. Mist, of Persia, p. 
xxxvi. Fv^ehn, Indications Bibliograph, No 215. 
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XVI.— XVII. 



TARIKH-AL-JANNABr. 


JjaiIjLs-1 

AKHBARU-D-DAWAL. 

The first work, of which the correct name is 
supposed to heBahru-z-zakhkhar, “ the swelling 
sea,” comprises a general history from the be- 
ginning of the world to A H. 997. — A.D. 1589. 
D’Herbelot quotes the author of the Kashfu- 
1-zanun as saying that this history is called 
by some Ilmu-z-zakhkhkr, “ superabundant 
knowledge,” and that it is the most copious 
history which the Muhammedans have. Ha- 
ji Khalfa says it has no known title, but that 
the author of Akhb^ru-d-dawal mentions it un- 
der the name of Bahr, and that some learned 
men call it, Ailemu-z-zafchir fi ahwalu-l-a- 
wail wau-l-aw^khir, “ an overflowing well in 
the transactions of ancients and moderns.” 

It gives an account of the creation of the 
world, the Prophets, Syrians, Sabians, Jews, 
Christians, the four ancient Persian dynasties, 
the Kings of the Greeks, of the Israelites, Sul- 
T 2 
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t6ns of Egypt, the Arab tribes, Muhammed, 
the four first Khalifs, and those of the Umma- 
yide and Abb^side dynasties, the Mamluks 
who ruled over Syria, the several dynasties 
of the SaffMans, Sainknians, Ghorians, Ghaz- 
nevides, Deilimites, Bdyides, Saljukians, 
Khwarazm-shahis, Changez Kh^n, Timur, and 
their descendants, the Ottoman Emperors, and 
others. 

The work was originally written in Arabic, 
and translated by the author into Turkish, and 
abridged by him also in that language. Hence 
some confusion has arisen in describing it, 
and a second source of error arises from there 
being another author of this name, who wrote 
a history of Timiir. 

It is divided into 82 sections, each contain- 
ing a different dynasty ; and, although Haji 
Khalfa notices that several dynasties are omit- 
ted which are mentioned in the Jehan Ara, yet 
he states that he knew no work equally copious 
as a compendium. He therefore abstracted the 
greater part into his own historical work, en- 
titled Fazlaka, but increased the number of 
the different dynasties to 150. He states also 
that the Akhbaru-d-dawal wa asaru-l-awwal, 
“the annals of dynasties and the monuments 
of ancient things,” in 380 folios, written A. H. 
1008, by Ahmed bin Ytisuf bin Ahmed, is an 
abridgment of Jannabis history, to which the 
epitomator adds a little of his own, omitting at 
the same time many dynasties given by Jan - 
n^bi. 
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D’Herbelot varies in giving the name of this 
author. Under the article “ Gianabi,” he gives 
it as, Abou Mohammed Mosthafa ben Seid bin 
Saiyd Hassan al Hosseini, and under “ Tarikh 
al Gianabi,” he calls him, al Gianabi ben Seid 
Hassan al Eoumi. Uri gives his full name as, 
Abu Muhammed Mustafa ben al-Said al- Ha- 
san ben al-Said Senan ben al-Said Ahmed al- 
Hosaini al-Hashemi al-Carshi. He died A. H. 
.999— A. D. 1591. 

I know of no Manuscript of this work in In- 
dia, but the name of Bahru-l-Zakhkhir is fami- 
liar, as being the title of a ponderous work de- 
voted to the lives of Muhammedan Saints. It is 
also the name of the first volume of a modern 
compilation, called Majmau-l-Muluk. 

The Arabic history exists at Oxford and 
St. Petersburg, and the Turkish is in the Royal 
Library of Vienna. The Bodleian has two 
copies, both in two volumes ; one copy is in folio, 
comprising 553 leaves, but there are only 76 
sections included in it ; another is in 4to. com- 
prising 880 leaves.* 

* Compare Uri, Bibl. Bodl. Codd. MSS. Or. pp. 150, 170, 173, 

Nicoll and Pusey, ib. pp. 590, 595* Fraehn, Indications Bibliograph 
No. 22L Koebler, Michk Repert ToL iv. ^..-274. Gesch. des Osman. 
Reiches^ VoL iv. p. 235. Haji Khaifa, Lex. Bibl et. Bnc. Vol. ii. 

f . 124. Geseh. dlGold. Horde, p. xxviii* . Wien JahrM, No. Ixix. pp, 
1, Ki Fmidg. d. Or. Vol. iv. p. B29. Yoh vu p. 370. 
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XVIII. 

TARIKH-I HA'jr MUHAMMED CANDAHARf. 

This work is very frequently quoted by Fe- 
rishta, both in the General History, as well as 
in the Histories of Bengal, Sind, and Guzerat, 
and throughout a period extending from Mah- 
mhd of Ghazni to the accession of Akbar. It 
is, therefore, evidently a General History. 

In the Sahihu-l-Akhbiir, Sarup Chand quotes 
as one of the authorities to which he is indebt- 
ed, TMkh-i-Sadr Jah^n by Haji Muhammed 
Candahkri, in which he has confounded two 
names together, and rendered himself open to the 
suspicion of quoting works which he never saw, 
— a practice by no means uncommon with our 
modern historiographers. 

I cannot learn that there is any copy of this 
work extant. 

(See Brigg’s Vol. I. pp. 52, 408, 

Vol. IV. pp. 48, 345, 401 ) 
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XIX. 



TARlKH-I-ALPr. 


This work comprehends a History of Mu- 
hammedan nations up to the thousandth year 
of the Hijri Era. It is from this circumstance 
that it obtains its name, Alf, signifying in the 
Arabic language, one thousand. The Emperor 
Akbar directed its compilation by several 
learned men,* and may have perhaps fixed 
upon this particular period of one thousand 
years, in conformity with a notion he is said to 
have entertained and expressed, that the Mu- 
hammedan religion would be abolished, after 
lasting that period.f 

At the commencement of the work, many 
different authors were employed, but, subse- 
quently, the chief labour devolved upon Mullana 
Ahmed, the son of the Cazi of Thatta,| and the 
author of Khulasatu-l-Haiat, “the Essence of 
Life.” An interesting account of the different 


* Two kmdred years before a similar sclieme^ was .. exeeiited by 
Gtttlirie and Grey. ’See Gesah d. sch raddle. Persiem, 353:. „ 
t Trover and *S!sea. Dabiitfan, VoL IIL p, 98. 

% His birtbpiace is differently givew'by others. I)r. Bird calls him 
son of Nasrallah of Nineveh. ‘General Briggs calk him Miilla Mnmi 
of Nineveh. See HLsinry of Quzerat, p. SB, FmsMa^ VoL 1 p. xlix. 
habistm^ Vol II. p. IfHl 
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parlies engaged on it is given by Abdu-l-Kadir 
Badauni in the following passage from his 
Muntakhabu-t-Tawarikh. 

“ About this time (A. H. 990) Mulla Ahmed 
of Thatta, a bigot who had the impertineiice* 
to call himself a physician, came from the Dec- 
can, and was presented at Court. His ancestors, 
who resided in Sind, were Farukis of the Hani- 
fah sect, and Mulla Ahmed used, in consequence 
of his apostacy, to shower anathemas upon those 
unfortunate persons. * * * In the time of Shah 
Tahmasp he associated in Irak with some here- 
tic Iranians, but he even exceeded them, not- 
withstanding their notorious heresy. When 
Shah Ismail II. deserted the faith of his father, 
and became a Sunni, and persecuted the heretic 
Shias, Mull^ Ahmed accompanied Makhdtim 
Sharki, (an uncompromising Sunni, who wrote 
the Kitabu-n-nawafiz,) on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Thence he proceeded to the Deccan, 
and afterwards to Hindustan, and finding no 
opposition to the prosecution of his designs, he 
began to teach his absurd doctrines,! invite 
converts to the Shia persuasion ; but in a short 
time he met the penalty of his evils deeds. He 
had as yet had no interview with Shaikh Faizi, 
and had not yet assumed that air of confidence, 
with which his intimacy with that minister 

The author of the Masir-l-Umra, who was himself a Shi'a, speaks 
more tenderly of these absurdities. He says the Mulla was partial to 
religious controversy, and rarely missed an opportunity of indulging 
his propensity even in mixed societies, 
t The Masir-l-Umr^ does not give so sorry m account of his claim 
to be a physiciauj as will be mm below. 
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inspired him, when I saw him one day in the 
Bazar, where some Irakis took the opportunity 
of mentioning my name to him in terms of praise. 
Upon this, he addressed me, and said, “ I see 
the mark of a Shia stamped on your forehead.” 
“Just as much,” I replied, “as I see Sunni 
stamped upon your’s.” The bystanders laugh- 
ed, and were much gratified at the retort. I 
shall, please God ! notice the close of his life in 
the proper place.” 

“The year one thousand of the Hijri Era, 
which is in general use, being now completed* 
the Emperor Akbar ordered a history to be 
written of all the Muhammadan kings, and 
directed that such a name should be given to 
the work, as to denote the year of its composi- 
tion. It was for this reason that the work was 
entitled Alfi.” 

“ He further ordered the word Rihlat (death) 
to be substituted for Hijrat (flight) in the dif- 
ferent dates, and employed seven persons to 
undertake the compilation from the date of the 
decease of the Prophet to the present day, and 
to mention therein the events of the whole 
world.” 

“ He assigned the first year to Nakib Khan, 
the second to Sh^h Fateh-ullah, and so on to 
Hakim Humkn, Hakim All, Haji Ibrahim 
Sarhindi (who had just then arrived from 

* This is said in the panlo-post future sense, because the order 
for the coinpositioii of the Tarikhl-l-Alfi is recorded as one of the 
events of 9D0 H, and we find Abdu4*Khdir going to Lahore to revise 
it in 1000 IL The translation of the 'M^Mbharata 'was also ordered 
in 990 H. 
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Guzerat) Mirza Nizdmu-d-Din and myself; so 
that by such distribution thirty-five years were 
finished in the course of a iveek.” 

“ During the period that I was compiling the 
events of the seventh year, and was engaged 
on the life of Khalif Omar, the model of 
purity, (may God be propitious to him !) I had 
just completed an account of the foundation of 
Khfa, and the destruction of Madain, from 
the ruins of which the new city was embellished, 
and the marriage of Ammi Kulsum the daughter 
of All, (may God be propitious to him!) as 
well as the institution of five stated times 
for prayer, the fall of the city of Nasibin, and 
the large black scorpions which were made 
use of to effect its capture, when, one night, 
Mirza Jafar Asaf Kh^n thought proper to dispute 
the correctness of these facts.* Notwithstand- 
ing this, Shaik Abu-1-Fazl and Ghazi Khan 
Badakhshi confirmed my assertions. Shortly af- 
terwards, when I was asked whence I got this 
information, I replied that I had seen it in 
books, and had written accordingly, and that it 
was not my own invention. Immediately the 
Rauzatu-l-Ahb^b and other historical books 
were called for from the library, and given to 
Nakib Khan to verify the accuracy of the state- 
ment, which, by God’s grace, being found cor- 
rect, I was relieved from the charge of inven- 
tion.” 

“At the recommendation of Hakim Abu-1- 
Fateh, the compilation of the work from the 

^ See Nate D# 
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thirty-sixtli year was entrusted solely to Mill- 
ie Ahmed of Thatta, who, however, wrote 
whatever coincided with his sectarian prejudices 
—a hxct wdiich is well known.” 

“ The compilation of two volumes was finished 
up to the time of Changhez Khan, when Mirza 
Faulad, one night, pretending that the king had 
sent for Miilla Ahmed, summoned him from his 
house, and murdered him in a street of Lahore, 
in revenge for some injury which he had sufler- 
ed at his hands, as well as because he was 
violently opposed to him in matters of religion. 
For this act he was sentenced to death.” 

“The remainder of the work was written by 
ilsaf Khan, up to the year 997* H. In the year 
lOOOf H. I was ordered to proceed to Lahore, 
to revise the composition, to compare it with 
other histories, and to arrange the dates in 
their proper sequence.” 

“ 1 compared the two first volumes in one 
year, and entrusted the third to Asaf Khan.” 

Not luivina; seen the last jiart of the History, I nm not able to 
ascertain wliether it extends only to H. The Masiru-i-Umra 
uses t he same cxprossioiu 

f‘ In another portion of his History he says, that he presented the 
first vohmie of the edition, whicii had been revised by him, in the 39th 
year of the reign, corresponding with A. H. 1003, in which labour, his 
fViend, Mulla Mustafa, a famous copyist of Lahore, had been associated 
uith him. lie was then asked by Akbar to revise the second, as it 
was full of the religious opinions of Miilla Ahmed, but he excused 
himself from doing more than merely revising the style, without 
altering the sense, or correcting the dates ; in order that his enemie.s 
might not say he had been introducing his own sentiments instead of 
those of the author, and substituting one set of prejudices for another^ 
As theTarikh-i-Alfi is cpioted in the Tahakat-i-Akhari,, which is brought: 
down only to the end of the 38th year of the reign, corresponding 
witii lfH)2 H. it is evident it must have been available before Abdud* 
Kadir had revised it. 
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In another part of his History (A. H. 1003) 
Abdu-l-Kadir again speaks of the Tarikh-i-Alfi 
being divided into three books, two composed 
by Mulla Ahmed, “the heretic, may he meet 
with his deserts !” and the third by Asaf Khan 
(Jafar Beg). Major C. Stewart, hoAvever, in his 
Catalogue of Tipu Sultan’s Library, says, it is 
divided into five Books, and that it extends 
from A. D. 622 to 1592. The error of making 
it commence from A. D. 622 arises from his 
supposing that its dates refer to the flight, in- 
stead of the death, of Muhammed. This alter- 
ation of an universal Era, and the substitution 
of one especially for this work, is a very objec- 
tionable feature of the Tarikh-i-Alfi, excellent 
as it is in many other respects. 

It will be observed that Abdu-l-Kadir pro- 
mised to relate further particulars of Mulla 
Ahmed in their proper place, and he fulfils 
that promise in tlie following passage, Avhich 
affords as amusing an instance of odium theolo- 
as is to be met with in any country. 

“ During this month (Safar, 996 A. H.) Mirza, 
Faulid Birlas persuaded the heretic Mulla 
Ahmed, who was always openly reviling the 
first Khalifs, to leave his own house at midnight 
under some pretence, and then assassinated 
him. The chronograms of which event are. 
“Bravo! Faulad’s stiletto!” and “Hellish 
hog !” and indeed when I saw that dog in the 
agonies of death, I observed his countenance 
to be exactly like that of a hog: others also 
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observed the same, May God protect me from 
such a dreadful fate !”* 

“ Mirza FaulSid was bound alive to the leg of 
an elephant in the city of Lahore, and thus 
attained martyrdom.” 

“ When Hakim Abu-l-Fateh sent some one to 
enquire of him, whether sectarian prejudices 
had induced him to kill Mulla Ahmed, he replied 
that had that been the reason, he would have 
selected a more noble victim than the Midla. 
The Hakim reported this speech to the king, 
who remarked that Mirza Faulad was an im- 
placable villain, and ought to suffer death. He 
therefore ordered him to be drawn, while yet 
living, by an elephant, although he was very near- 
ly obtaining a pardon through the intercession of 
tlie ladiesf of the royal household. The Mulla 
expired three or four days after the Mirza.” 

“ It is said, that when the Shias were bathing 
him previous to burial, they fixed, according to 
the observances of their religion, a tent peg in 
his back, and dipped him several times in the 
river, and that when he was buried, Sheikh 
Faizi and Sheikh Abu-1-Fazl appointed watch- 
men to guard his tomb ; notwithstanding v'hich, 
when the Court departed for Cashmir, the 

A Slifa, who marked the rubrics on the margin of the copy I have 
nseth takes a most summary revenge, by heading this pasjsage thus. 
“ The assussiaution of the blessed Mulla’ Ahmed by the ruthless dag- 
ger of an accursed son of a pig.” ^ 

t The Masirii-1-rmrfi says ‘‘by the nobles of the state.” The 
determination to carry the sentence into efteet shows the stern justice, 
of the Emperor. The Uirias family had served hi.s for eight genera- 
tions, mid Tilirza .Faulad had himself been selected bv Akhar to aceom- 
pany an embassy to Abdtdlah Kluui Uzbek, in the 2iiiui vear of the 
reign. 
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people of Lahore exhumated his vile carcase, 
and burnt it.” 

The author of the Masiru-l-Umrh adds a few 
particulars respecting Mull^ Ahmed, in his 
biography of Faulkd Khan. He says that the 
accomplice of Mirzli Faulad personated one of 
the royal messengers, and summoned the Mulla 
to the king’s presence, that when the Mulla had 
left his house, he was attacked, and had one of 
his hands cut off by a sword ; that the assassins, 
mistaking it for his head, ran off, satisfied that 
their work was accomplished ; that he fell from 
his horse, and wdien he had recovered a little, 
picked up his own hand, and w^ent to the 
house of Hakim Hasan for succour ; that wdien 
Faulad Khan was seized, he confessed the crime 
before Abu-1-Fazl, Khan Kh&.nan, and Asaf 
Khan. 

He says also that Mulla Ahmed went in his 
22nd year to Mashed, and thence to Yezd and 
Shiraz, where, under the instructions of the 
physicians Kamalu-din Husain and Mull^Mirza 
Jan, he entered on a course of medical study, 
and read the Kulyat-i-Canun of Avicenna, and 
the Sharh-i-Tajrid, with all the commentaries. 
He then went to Cazwin, where he had an in- 
terview with Shah Tahmasp, and when Shah Is- 
mail, the second, was converted to the Sunni doc- 
trine, he went to Irak-i-Arab and Mecca, and 
after mixing with several celebrated scholars in 
those parts, proceeded to the Deccan, to the 
Court of Kutb Shah of Golconda, and in the 
27th year of Akbar’s reign came to Futehpuj- 
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Sikri, where he received orders to compile the 
Tiirikh-i-Alfi. 

He used to read out his composition to Ak- 
bar, who asked him upon one occasion, why he 
had dwelt so long upon Khalifa Othman’s reign. 
He replied openly, says the Masiru-l-Umra, 
before all the Turani nobles, who were Sunnis, 
that that period is the “ Rauzatu-s-Shuhada”* of 
the Sunnis, and to abridge it would give offence. 

The inconvenience respecting the introduc- 
tion of a novel era in the Tarikh-i-Alfi has 
already been noticed Another were serious 
accusation has been laid against this work, of 
leaving out several important events during the 
period it embraces ; and especially the omission 
of the decisive battle of Cadesiah in A. D. 636, 
which preceded the final subjugation of Persia, 
has been commented on as a proof of careless- 
ness. But a much greater objection to be made 
to the Tarikh-i-Alfi is the plan of the work- — 
being constructed in the form of Annals, like 
the tedious Historical Library of Diodorus ; and 
thus we are compelled to turn over page after 
page of this voluminous history, before we can 
trace the connection of events in any particular 
country which may happen to be the subject of 
our investigation. Nothing but an excellent 
Index could remedy such a defect. 

The Compilers appear to have availed them- 

The Raiizatu-s-Shuliada the garden of martyrs” is the name 
iisimlly given to works recounting the tragical fate of the sons of Ali. 
The author evidently considers the remark of the Mulla to be witty 
and severe. He also quotes the retort, of which Abdii-1-Kadir boasts 
above, at p, 145, the point of which is not very evident. 
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selves of all the best sources of information 
open to them ; for there is no historical work, 
Arabic or Persian, of any celebrity amongst 
modern European Scholars, which they do not 
quote — often applying a very judicious critic- 
ism in selecting the most trust-worthy records, 
and rejecting the fabulous legends, with which 
so many of them abound. The authorities 
quoted on Indian affairs are few, but more may 
be mentioned in the Preface, which is said to 
have been written by Abu-l-Fazl. 

Extracts. 

Anno 68 after the death of 3Itiham7ned. 

Wben Abdiillali, tbe son of Abfibalcr, arrived at Nirnroz, 
Hajjaj sent a message, requesting him not to linger at Sejest^n, 
but to march without delay towards Cabul, as signs of rebellion 
and disaffection had exhibited themselves in the chief, Raibal, 
for he had entered into a treaty with the Muhammedans, and 
agreed to pay a tribute annually into the treasury, and as long 
as he found the Muhammedans powerful, he paid the tribute, 
but whenever they were found to be engaged in other affairs, or 
had encountered any disaster, he withheld it, Abdullah, in 
obedience to the commands of Hajjaj, turned towards Cabul with 
the armies of Basra and Kdfa, and as fast as the Muhammadans 
advanced, Raibal retreated towards Hindustan. Baud Shureih, 
one of the officers of Abdullah, pursued Rdibal seventeen para- 
sangs. At this time, the ruler of Cabul sent persons to some of 
the dignitaries and well-wishers of the state, desiring them to 
secure those roads, by which the Muhammadans had entered the 
country, in such a manner that they should neither obtain any 
supplies, nor have the opportunity of retracing their steps. The 
consequence was, that after a few days such a famine broke out 
in the Muhammadan camp, that every one despaired of life. 
Upon this, Abdullah, the son of Shureih Hani, said ‘4t is advis- 
able for us to treat with the infidels, and to offer 70,000"^ dirhems, 
in order that we may prevail upon them to remove the obstacles 
they have set in our way, and thus betake ourselves to a place 

* In another passage this is 700,000 in the original. 
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of security.’® Sliiireih replied, ^‘ whatever amount you offer to 
the infidels, tlie Dm an will place to your individual account.” 
Abdullah rejoined, such a demand even would be preferable to 
the dreadful alternative of staiwation.” Shureili said, ‘‘my age 
exceeds a hundred years, and I never expected to arrive at this 
period of existence. It has always been my prayer before the 
throne of God that I might suffer martyrdom, and the time for 
its accomplishment has now arrived.” Saying this, he mounted 
liis horse, and exclaimed, “ O, ye Musulmaiis, who have a desire 
to be martyrs, follow me I” Upon which, a few men came for- 
ward, and joined him, and with boldness rushing to the battle 
field, they charged the infidels, and kept on fighting till they 
were slain. 

Abdullah, after paying 70,000 dirhems to the enemy, return- 
ed with his followers. When they arrived at the Muhaminedan 
frontier, food was served out to them ; and so famished were 
they, that those who satisfied their appetite died immediately. 
When this was known, they appeased their hunger more moder- 
ately, and were thus by degrees restored to their former strength . 

.ic Jl: ;I: 

Anno 377 after the death of 3Iuhammed. 

It appears from authentic history that the following circum- 
stances led to the first conquest of India by Amir Nasiru-d-din 
Sabuktigiri. 

Tiiere was a town, called Kusdar, neat the dominions of Amir 
Nasiru-d-diii. The ruler of this place prided himself much on 
the strength of his forts, and was elated at the wealth and re- 
sources of his kingdom. 

Amir Nasiru-d-din invaded this chief’s country, and took him 
prisoner, but ultimately restored him to his possessions on these 
conditions, that henceforth the coin should be struck, and the 
Kiiutha be read, in the Amir’s name, and that a fixed sum out of 
the revenue of the country should be annually remitted to his 
treasury. 

After the termination of the campaign of Kusdar,'^ Amir 
Nasiru-d-din meditating a religious war against the infidels, 
marched towards India, and conquered several forts and towns 
where the Muharnmedun fiag had never before vraved. 

This encroachment on the part of the Muharnmedans w-as the 
cause of much disquietude to the miud of JaipCd, the ruler of 
India, wdio apprehended that his ancestral dominions would in 
consequence be wrested from Ms hands. 

Accordingly, adopting the only rentedy available, he collected 
his army, and marched towards the Muhaminedan territories. 
Amir Nasiru-d-din, on the receipt of this intelligence, assembled 

* See Note E. 
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sucli a eoiisideraWe force to pot down his opponent, as made 
the very hiiis and plains groan under their weight. In short, 
king Jaipal and Amir Nasirii*d-din marched against each other 
from opposite directions, and the two armies met on the fron- 
tiers of India, where a battle was fought with sucii slaughter, 
that the earth was incarnadined with human blood, and the 
warriors of both armies, and the combatants of both countries, 
wei^e wounded, and in despair. In this battle Sultan Mahmud, 
notwithstanding his tender age, displayed such courage and 
intrepidity, that the very heavens gazed upon his exploits with 
•wonder*. 

After the adverse armies had been engaged in repeated con- 
fticts, Amir Ndsiru-d-din was apprized by some of his adherents 
that there was a spring in the vicinity of the camp of Jaipal, 
which, on some filthy substance being thrown into it, would 
raise such a storm accompanied by lightning, thunder and cold, 
that no one could endure it. 

Amir Nasiru-d-din, accordingly, ordered some ordure to ])e 
thrown into the spring. This being done, the skies were instantly 
overcast with clouds, attended with lightning and thunder ; the 
bright day became dark as night, and the cold was so intense, 
that the blood congealed in the warriors’ veins. The Indians 
were so filled with consternation, that they could no longer make 
a stand against their rictorious foes. When king Jaipal saw this, 
he was in the utmost dismay and grief, and, determining upon 
submission, he despatched a messenger to Nasiru-d-din with 
overtures of peace, engaging to pay annually a heavy tribute to 
the conqueror, to present him with a number of elphants, and to 
comply with any other demand which Amir Nasiru-d-din might 
exact from him. He also agreed to acknowledge the Amir’s 
supremacy in the provinces of Hindlist^in. 

Amir Nasiru-d-din, with his accustomed humanity and bene- 
volence, readily accepted the terms proposed by king Jaipal. 

. :!is ; ^ 

Amio 388 after the death of Muhammed. 

It is related in the history of Ibn Kathir of Syria, that, when 
Sultan Mahmud, after several severe actions with Jaipal, the 
king of Hindustan, bad at last taken him prisoner, he tore 
from the neck of his captive a string of splendid jewels, of the 
value of 80,000 dinars, and, after a time, ordered him to be re- 
leased from prison, and restored to his own country, in order 
that he might convey to his subjects the impression he has re- 
ceived of the pomp and power of the Muhammedans ; but that 
when king Jaip^il reached his own country, he was so overwhelmed 
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with shame, that he forthwith threw himself on a funeral pyre, 
and perished in the iiarnes. 

' Jj! ' ^ ^ 


Anno 426 after the death of Muhammed. 

One of the events of this year was, that three of the principal 
Rajas of Hind, having formed a confederacy, with an intent to de- 
liver Lahore from the Miihammedans who had risen up in rebel- 
lion against Mandud, son of Mas’dd, laid siege to the city. 
Upon this, the leader of the Muhammedan army again made sub- 
mission to Maudiid, and collected together the entire Muhammed- 
an three. When the Raja knew that the Muhammedans had 
again submitted to Maudiid, son of Mas’iid, two of them withdrew 
to their country, but the third, whose name was Deopal Harna- 
ma, delayed his retreat, in order to try his strength with the 
Muhammedans. 

The latter, when satisfied of their superiority, made a sally, 
compelled the Raja to fly before them, and killed many infidels 
in the pursuit. 

The Raja retired within a stronghold, which the Muhammed- 
ans invested. The fort being a small one, and the troops which 
accompanied the Raja to that place amounting to five thousand 
horsemen and seventy thousand foot soldiers, the infidels found 
themselves on the verge of destruction, and sent deputies to 
the Muhammedans begging for quarter ; but the Muhammed- 
ans would not consent, unless the infidels surrendered every one 
of their fortresses. 

At length, when the infidels had no other alternative than to 
yield, they accepted the conditions, and saved their lives. 

The property and treasure of aU their forts fell into the hands 
of the Muhammedans, together with five thousand Muhammedan 
slaves, who were imprisoned in them. These having been set 
free, joined the victorious army. 

When the Muhammedan army had settled affairs with Raja 
Deop'M, who was superior to all the kings of Hind in power and 
grandeur, they directed their attention to another Raja, named 
Mab Balri, who, when he received the intelligence thereof, set his 
troops in order, and advanced with a determination to fight with 
the Muhammedans. 

Upon the meeting of the two armies the fire of battle was 
kindled, and notwithstanding the inferiority of the Muhammedan 
forces, which did not amount to one-tenth of those opposed to 
them, they, by the help of providence and the influence of their 
victorious banners, attacked the enemy with sueh fury, that the 
Raja was sent to perdition, and five thousand of his army foil on 
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the field of battle. The Muhammedans obtained considerable 
booty, and when the chiefs of Hind were informed of these cir- 
cumstances, they gave in^ their submission, and by the offer of 
tribute, kept themselves tree from the destructive swords of the 
Muhammedans. 

, ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Anno 482 after the death of Muhammed, 

’When Ibrahim, son of Mas’ud, was satisfied that there was no 
apprehension of any opposition from the Saljiikians, he dispatch- 
ed an army towards Hindustan, and conquered several places 
that had not been captured by his predecessors, notwithstanding 
their power and resources. One of the places which submitted . 
to the conqueror, was a fort of Jud, which surpassed all others 
in. strength and extent. It ^ was situated 120 parasangs distant 
from Laliawar, and at the time when Ibrahim commenced oper- 
ations against the fort, there was a garrison in it of ten thousand 
inen, who fought several times against the invader. Finding 
Ibriihim’s efforts and resources to capture the fort very great, the 
garrison became dispirited, and although they had sufficient 
supphes and plenty of water, they nevertheless surrendered on 
condition that their lives should be spared. After capturing 
this fort, Ibrahim directed his attention towards another, called 
Bamal,^ which was situated on the summit of a high hill on the 
borders of Hindustan ; on one side of this fort there was a large 
river, reported to be almost impassable by human beings, and 
on the other, a large thorny jungle, into which nothing but the 
rays of the sun could penetrate. The jungle was, moreover, said 
to be infested by venemous serpents, flies, &c. 

One part of the jungle abounded with elephants as huge as 
mountains, and it was inhabited by a race of Hindus of an enor- 
mous strength and stature. Of all the places in Hinddstan 
Ibrahim found this the most inaccessible. At the foot of the 
hill there was no level ground suited for his operations. 

Ibrahim, nevertheless, with his usual courage, made an attempt 
to take the fort, and through the aid of God, soon captured it. 
He took possession of an immense quantity of property and 
jewels, the like Qf wuiich had never been seen. 

Ibrahim next marched towards Derapur, in Hindustan, a 
place which many great emperors found it impracticable to con- 

* Probably the place subsequently called’ Niirpur, which has a fort 

built or stones and mud on an eminence about two hundred feet high, 
at the base ot which flows a small river, a feeder of the Ravi, which 
it joms about thirty miles lower down.--Thornton’s Gazetteer Vol II, 

p, oo, 
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qiaer. Several histories state that this place was inhabited by 
the descendants of the people of Khorasan, who for their disloyal 
and rebellious conduct had been long before banished the country 
by Afrasiab, emperor of Turan. This . place was densely po- 
pulated, and was of considerable strength. There was a large 
reservoir of water in it, the diameter of which was half a p^a- 
rasang, and though both men and beasts used to drink of it, 
yet it was always full throughout the year. During the time the 
tribe alluded to dwelt in this place, the rulers of Hindustan never 
dared to attack it, from a conviction of its impregnable strength. 

^ ^ ^ 


Anno 547 after the death of Muhammed. 

When Alau-d-Din received intelligence of what had happened 
to his brother, he collected a large army, and proceeded to 
Ghaznin, with a view to avenge his cause. It is alleged by some 
historians that before the arrival of Alau-d-Din at Ghaznin, Bah- 
ram Shah died, and that his son succeeded him ; but later autho- 
rities being aware that this assertion was not correct, have stated 
in their histories that Bahram Shah, having been informed of 
the approach of illau-d-Din, levied forces from every part of his 
own country, and came out of Ghaznin to engage Alau-d-Din. 
Bahr4m at first sent a message to AHu-d-Din to the effect that 
it was advisable for him to abandon his groundless hope, and to 
return before he incurred disgrace. It is related that there were 
two heroes of Ghor, called Sirfil,^ who were of incomparable 
strength and valour among Ghorians, and when the ambas- 
sador of Bahram Shah returned, Sultan Alau-d-Din, having called 
these heroes, addressed them in these words. “ In answer to 
Bahram Shah 1 have told him, that if he has Fil (elephants), I 
have Sirfil (the chief of elephants). Be on your guard therefore, 
and take care that you overpower the elephants opposed to you.*’ 

Both these heroes, after kissing the earth, replied, “ As long as 
life remains, we shall be firm to our duty, and will not spare our- 
selves.** In short, when the two armies came in contact with 
each other, and the flame of battle was kindled, f the Ghorian 
heroes, with daggers in their hands, crouched beneath the bellies 
of the elephants, and ripped them open. One of the two heroes 
perished on the field, and the other survived the battle. 

* This appears the correct reading. Briggs {Ferishta, I. 154) reads 
IGiurmil, and adds a note expressing his doubts if Eirmil be not 
meant. The witticism ■vvhicli follows is not mentioned by Ferishta, 
and the Raiizatu-s-Safa omits all notice of these two heroes. 

t This is a phrase that the compiler is remarkably fond of, the de- 
scription of an action in the field rarely occurs without it. 
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It is said that the Sultan covered his coat of mail on the day 
of battle with a red silk vest, and when some one enquired the 
cause, he replied, ‘'if I am shot by an arrow, and the blood gush 
out of the wound, my army will not be discouraged*’’ During the 
heat of battle, Daulat Shah, son of Bahrto Bhili, a prince of 
incomparable bravery, collected together a few valiant men, 
and with the entire body of his elephants made a simultane- 
ous attack upon the Ghorian army. Ala-u-d-Din ordered 
his infantry in the front line to retire, and open a passage 
for them. Daulat Shah, thinking that the Ghorian army was 
broken, advanced with a chosen body of men, who were imme- 
diately surrounded by the Ghorians, for the infantry of Alau-d- 
Din returned to their former position on a signal given by the 
king, and cut oif the retreat of Daulat Shah, who after displaying 
many acts of personal prowess, was put to the sword with all 
those who followed him. Bahram Shah, on perceiving this, took 
alarm, and ded away with precipitation. The Ghorians pursued 
the men of Ghaznin, till Bahram Shah reached a distance of 
one parasang from Ghaznin, where he halted, in order to 
allow his dispersed troops to join him. In this place he rallied, 
and made another stand, but being unsuccessful, was again com- 
pelled to fly. The Sultan pressed on to Ghaznin, and there, 
while engaged in drinking wine on the top of the citadel, he 
ordered his soldiers to plunder and massacre the inhabitants 
of Ghaznin without mercy. In the execution of these cruel 
orders, in which his army was engaged for seven days, so utterly 
was Ghaznin destroyed, that there remained not a trace of its 
buildings. 

sis ■ sf; s|S sjs 

Anno 592 after the death of Muhammed, ' 

It is mentioned in authentic Histories that when Shahdbu-d- 
Din was defeated by the Turks of Khita, on his return from 
Khwarazm, as has been already related, it was currently reported 
throughout the kingdom, that Shahabu-d-Din had been missed 
in the field of battle, and there was no certainty whether he had 
perished or escaped. Consequently, enemies rose up on all sides, 
and every one encroached upon a portion of his kingdom. Among 
other enemies, one named Rasai, who lived in the mountains 
between Lahore, Cabul, and the sandy desert, having united with 
a number of Kokars, who dwelt in those parts and paid tribute to 
the treasury of Shahabu-d-Din, excited a rebellion, began to plun- 
der that tract, and intercept the communications between Lahore 
Ghaznin, so that no one could pass from one to the other. 

Upon the return of Shahdbu-d-Din to Ghaznin in safety, as 
before mentioned, he was informed of these transactions, and 
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consequently resolved to proceed to Hindustan, and punish the 
rebellious spirits of that country. For this purpose, he sent an 
order to Amir Muhammed, son of Abi All, whom he had appointed 
Governor of Lahore and Miiitao, desiring them to despatch the 
tribute of the year 601 H. as soon as possible, as it was necessary 
to make preparations for an expedition to Khita. Muhammed, son 
of Ah, wrote in answer, that the tribute of the year had been col- 
lected and was ready, but that the Kokars and Basal, who were 
ill possession of the Hills of Judi, had stopped the communication 
between Lahore and Ghaznin, in such a manner that no body 
could travel on the road. When this account reached the ears 
of Shahabu-d-Din, he wrote to Kutbu-d-Din, his slave, who was 
the commander of the army of Hind, to send some person to the 
Kokars, and dissuade them from persisting in such evil courses, 
and to inform them, that if they repented and came again under 
allegiance, he would pardon their past offences. 

When Kutbu-d-Din Eibek, according to the order of Shahabu- 
d-Din, sent a person to the Kokars, desiring them to submit them- 
selves to the pleasure of the Sultan, the son of Kokar replied, 
that Kutbu-d-Din had no authority to issue such a mandate, that 
SuMn Shah^bu-d-Din should have sent a special messenger of his 
own, and further, that if he had been really alive, he should have 
sent direct for the tribute, when the Kokars would have despatched 
it to him. The ambassador replied, You are not of sufficient 
consequence for Sultan Shahdbu-d-Diii to send any messenger 
to you ; it is great honor to you that he has sent even me, who 
am his slave’s slave.” The son of Kokar replied, This is a mere 
fable, ShahUbu-d-Bin no longer lives to issue any orders.” The 
ambassador rejoined, It may easily he ascertained by your 
sending any one of your confidential servants who can go, and 
convince his own eyes, whether Shahabii-d-Din be alive or not.” 
In short, the son of Kokar being determined not to listen to the 
ambassador, remained firm in his rebellious disposition. When 
the ambassador of Kutbu-d-Din returned, and gave an account of 
what he had seen and heard, Kutbu-d-Din related the circum- 
stances to Sultan Shahabu-d-Din, who ordered him to collect the 
several armies of Hindustan, to proceed against the Kokars, and 
to exterminate them from the face of the earth. When this man- 
date reached Kutbu-d-Din, he was already making preparations to 
march against that nation. In the meantime, Shahfibu-d-Din 
deferred his expedition to Khita, and caused his army to return, 
as complaints of the violence and oppression of the Kokars were 
frequently coming in, accompanied with accounts of their great 
and increasing power ; so that he considered it his duty, first to 
repulse these people and punish them severely, before detaching 
his forces to any other quarter. For this reason Shahubu-d-Diii 
gave up for the present the idea of proceeding to Khita. 

On the nth of Eabiu-l-awwal of the same year, Sultan Sliahab- 
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ii-d-Bm returned towards Gliaznin, and when after some days he 
arrived at Persiiawar, he learned that the Kokars had taken up a 
position between the Jailam and Sudrah, with a large army. 
Having marched from Pershawar on Thursday the 25tli of the 
said month, he attacked them unexpectedly, and the battle lasted 
from morning till the afternoon of that day. The Kokars 
fought so valiantly, that the Sultan, with all his kingly power 
and resources, was very near being compelled to retreat ; but, in 
the meantime, Kutbu-d-Din Eibek, arriving with the army of 
Hindustan, began to make havoc among the Kokars ; and as 
his forces were fresh and vigorous, the Kokars were soon over- 
powered, and had recourse to flight. The Muhammedans pur- 
suing, dealt slaughter among them in a manner which defies all 
description. Those who escaped the sword fled to the woods 
and jungles. The Muhammedans set fire to their retreat on all 
sides, and the infidels, entering into a solemn covenant not to 
surrender themselves into the hands of the Muhammedans, 
thr^w themselves into the fire. In this manner all of them, who 
had taken refuge in the woods, perished. When the attention of 
the Sultan was relieved of the anxiety occasioned by these trans- 
actions, he marched towards Lahore, and gave leave to his sol- 
diers to return to their homes, ordering them to march towards 
Khitu after a few days’ repose.’^' 

tK 

Anno 698 af ter the death of Wliihammed, 

In this year, Sultan Alau-d-Din, King of Hinddst'an, pro- 
ceeded to Siwfina on a hunting expedition, when the chief of that 
place took to his fort and offered opposition. The fort was soon 
captured, and this was the first occasion that it had been taken, 
Sumer I)eo, the chief (Mukaddam), perished with several thou- 
sands of Hindds. In the same year, the fort of Kaiwar came 
into the possession of Alau-d-Din’s army. The detail of the 
case is this : — Katbar Deo, Governor of the fort of Kaiwar, baci 
upon one occasion gone to the Sultan to pay his respects, when 

This tribe is variously denominated by Mubammedan authors, 
Kiikar, Kokar, Gakkar, Gbikar, Gbakar. Tiie last appears to be the 
most correct. Shortly after this expedition they were converted to 
Islam, their chieftain having obtainad his release from captivity by be- 
coming a di'oselyte, and promising to use bis endeavours to convert bis 
tribe. They often appear subsequently upon the stage of Indian his- 
tory, and rarely but as turbulent and rapacious marauders. Their 
descendants have somewhat receded from their old haunts, and now 
occupy the country to the south and east of the upper course of the 
Behat. They call themselves descendants of the Kaianians, but })oly- 
andiy and some other of their customs would seem to indicate a Tartar 
origin. 
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tlie Siiltaa boasted that there was no Zemindar at that time in 
Hindustan who bad power to withstand his troops. Upon this, 
K^thar Deo, with exceeding folly replied, that he would die rather 
than submit tacitly to such an assumption. The Sultan being en- 
raged at this, dismissed him, and he returned to his own country. 
The Sultan then sent a female slave, named Gul Behisht, against 
him, Gul Behisht had a son called Malik Shahin, who accom- 
panied her on the expedition against Kathar Deo. Just as the 
garrison were beginning to despair, Gul Behisht happened to die, 
and Kathar Deo, sallying from the fort, attacked Malik Shahin 
and killed him. Upon the death of both the son and mother, 
the command of the army devolved on Kamalu-d-Din, who took 
the fort, and put Kathar Deo to death. 

I have seen no notice of the existence of this 
work in European libraries. Parts of it are to 
be met with in India, but not one library, which 
I know of, contains a perfect copy. It is a work 
of great size. The portion I have seen was a 
Folio of 1646 pages, with 40 lines to a page, and 
it was very incomplete. At Haiderabad there is 
a copy in two volumes, which, though imper- 
fect, contains, in the first Vol, 1336 pages of 19 
lines each, and, in the second, 2066 pages of 31 
lines each. One of the best Manuscripts is in 
the possession of the Niiwab of Mursheddbad, 
which is thus described : 

The 2nd Vol. consist of 976 pages of 20 lines, 
and contains the events from the year 127 to 
500, after the death of Muhammed. 

The 3rd Vol. consists of 640 pages of 20 lines^ 
and contains the events from the year 501 to 072. 

The 4th Vol. consists of 1092 pages of 21 
lines, and contains the events from the year 
673 to 974. 

Two more Volumes therefore are re<iuired to 
make this work complete. I was anxious to 
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make further enquiries about the Nuwab’s 
copy, but the librarian seemed indisposed to fur- 
nish any more information respecting it, and gave 
evasive answers; evincing thereby a suspicion, 
which, if anywhere, is certainly excusable in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, where commer- 
cial profligacy has brought the European cha- 
racter into very low repute.* 

* It will be observed at p. 150 that tbe author, Mulla Ahmed, was 
inveigled out of his house by a man who personated one of the Royal 
messengers. This official is called in the original by the Turkish word 
Chdus, which was, and is, except metaphorically, rarely used in India. 
ChMSi or ChduDusJi, signifies a Lictor, a king’s Serjeant, an Officer of 
the Court. His proceedings upon this occasion confirm the bad reputa- 
tion of a class, from which, only a few years afterwards, we w^ere enabled 
to coin our expressive w'ord chouse. In A. D. 1609, a Chads from the 
Grand Signior committed a gross fraud upon the Turkish and Persian 
merchants resident iu England, by cheating them out of ^£4000. (Gif- 
ford’s Jonson, iv. 27-) Hence, irom the notoriety of the circum- 
stance, came the expression to ckousei just as within the last twenty 
years we have got to biirkef and some other very significant terms. 

The authors of the period caught gladly at the expression, and fami- 
liarized it to after ages by making frequent use of it. Richardson 
gives the following instances : — 

Gill, or Mogul, 

Tag rag, or other hogen-mogen, varden, 

Ship-^acks, or chouses, 

'Ford) Ladi/s Trial, 11,2, 

Dap, What do you think of me, that I am a Chiaus f 

Face, What’s that? 

Dap, The Turk ’ivas here. As one would say, do you think I am a 
^ Turk. 

'Face, Come, noble doctor, pray thee, let’s prevail; this is the 
gentleman, and he is no 

Ben Jonson, L 1, 

He stole your cloak and pick’d your pocket. 

Choused and caldes’d ye like a blockhead. 

Butler, Hudibras, 11. 3. 

It is obvious to remark, that if, in the age of our forefathers, cheat- 
ing to the extent of only ^4000 was sufficient to consign a whole class 
to an immortality of infamy, liow^ many more expressive words, dis- 
syllables as well as monosyllables, might not the transactions of 1847-48 
encourage us to add to our vocabulary, since even «^4Q000 is not suf-> 
ficient to satiate the voracity of a Calcutta Chaus, 
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Note D, 


On the capture of Nasibm by means of Scorpions. 

The Nas'ibin,* mentioned in the text, is the 
Nisibis of classical authors, the position of which 
on the frontier of the Persian and Roman Em- 
pires, made its occupation of so much importance 
in the estimation of the contending parties, from 
the time that Lucullus plundered it, till its 
capture by the Arabs. It was surrounded by 
a treble inclosure of brick walls defended by 
a deep ditch, and was considered so impregna- 
ble, that Asiatics, as will be presently seen, are 
fond of resorting to supernatural means to ac- 
count for its capture. Sapor made three separate 
attacks upon the town A D. 338, 346, 350, and 
the disappointed monarch, after urging his at- 
tacks above sixty, eighty, and an hundred days, 
was repulsed each time with loss and igno- 
miny but it was at last ceded to him by Jo- 
vian| in 363, and it remained henceforth with 

See above p. 146. Maanert says the town is called Msibin, or 
Nissabin, but neither mode of orthography is consistent with Abu-l" 
feda. Vide Geogr. d. Aboulf. texte Arabe, p* 283. 

t Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Vol. lU. p. 139. 

X In speaking of this humiliating treaty, Eutropius gives us a good 
notion of the political honesty of the Komans, by censuring Jovian for 
not immediately breaking the treaty, and renewing the war, as the Ro- 
mans had done in all former occasions, immediately he had escaped 
from the dangerous position which had compelled him to conclude it. 
—His/or. Rom» Breviar, X, 17» The capitulation of Closter-Seven, 

Y 2 
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tlie Persians, (if we except two short intervals,) 
as it had remained for the two previous centuries 
with the Romans, a strong bulwark against 
hostile encroachments. 

On the third occasion of Sapor’s attack, unu- 
sual means were resorted to to obtain possession 
of the place. At the stated season of the melting 
of the snows in Armenia, the course of the river 
Mygdonius was, by the labour of the Persians, 
stopped below the town, and the waters were 
con fined on every side by solid mounds of earth. 
On this artificial lake, a fleet of armed vessels, 
filled with soldiers and heavy engines of war, 
was launched, and the accumulated pressure of 
the waters made a portion of the walls give way. 
Nevertheless, the monarch failed of success, 
and Nisibis retained its character as an in- 
expugnable stronghold.* 

Under one of his predecessors, Sapor I., the 
Shkhptir of the Persians, Mirkhond informs us 
that a miracle placed the town in the hands of 
the Persian Monarch. Wearied with the siege, 
Shahpiir commanded his army to unite in sup- 
plication to the Supreme Being for its conquest, 
and while they were imploring the aid of hea- 
ven, the wall fell down before them, and their 
faith and devotion received a signal reward.l 

(luring tlie seven years’ war, for a suspension of arms in the north of 
Germany, and the convention of El-Arish in 1800, for the evacuation of 
Egypt by the French armies, have called forth the opinion of modern 
jurists on the general question. See Wheaton’s Elements of Interna^ 
tional Law. YoL IL pp, 120 — 122,andFlassan’s, de la Diplo- 

7)iaHe Frmcaiset Yom. YI. pp. 97 — 107. 

Gibbon, DecUne and Fall, Yol. ni.p. 141. 

t Malcolm, History of Persia^ Yoh p. 77. 
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Nisibis is now but a small and insignificant 
place, with scarcely more than one hundred 
houses, but it is surrounded Avith ruins which 
attest its former magnificence.* 

The facts above related, with reference to 
the many obstinate defences ofNasiMn, shoAV 
how natural it was that a credulous oriental 
writer should resort to the marvellous to ac- 
count for such unusual success as attended the 
arms of the Arabs in the seventeenth year of 
the Hijri. 

The passage against which the captious op- 
ponent of Abdu-l-Kadir took exception, runs 
thus in the Tarikh-i-Alfi, in the Annals of the 
seventh year after the death of Muhammed. 
Very few of the Arabic historians notice the 
cii-cumstance recorded in it, nor do Ockley, 
Price, Gibbon, or Marigny mention it. 

“The army of Islam sat eight months before 
the fort of Nasibin. Now, in and around that 
city, there were exceedingly large black scor- 
pions, and no man who was bitten by them 
escaped with his life. The Arab General con- 
sequently gave orders that a thousand small 
jars should be filled with these reptiles, enclosed 
in loose mould around them, and that they should 
be thrown at night into the city by the engines. 
As the jars broke when they fell on the ground, 
the scorpions crawled out, and killed every one 
whom they stung. In the morning the garrison 

* Jahan-numdy p. 438, Niebiilir. Voyages ,^<>1, II. pp. 300—309. 
Compare also Mannert, Geograj)lm c?, Greich, und Rom. Vol. V. ii. 
pp.2i6 — 219. Ritter, Erdhinde mn Asim, VoL VII. i. pp. 128 — 
136. 
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were SO dispirited, and found themselves reduced 
to such extremities, that they could no longer 
hold the fort. The Musulmtos taking advan- 
tage of their consternation, made a sudden 
assault, broke open the gates, and slew several 
who had escaped the venom of the scorpions. 
It is said that in the time of Noshirwhn the fort 
of Nasihin was captured in precisely the same 
way.” 

If we concur with the objector, and hesitate 
to receive this narrative as true, we may perhaps 
be able to explain it in some other more rational 
manner. In the first place, it may occur to us as 
not altogether improbable, that this story owes 
its origin to the use of the propelling machine 
called the “Scorpion,” which we learn from 
Vegetius,* was so called, because it threw small 
javelins with fine points which occasioned death. 
Others say because the darts were poisoned. f 

Later writers may have copied the statement, 
and put an interpretation upon it suited to their 
own comprehensions. It is to be observed that 
the Scorpion was used, even in Europe, as late 
as 1428 A. D.J 

There seems to be another way of accounting 
for this improbable story, if we reject the literal 
meaning of the words, by supposing that a 
combustible composition, formed of some bitu- 
minous substances, was used upon the occasion. 
We know from several excellent authorities, 

* De re militari, IV. 32, 

t Escheuburg, p, 544; 

I Muratori, Script, lUL Tom, XXJ, 215, 
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that for many years before the invention of 
gunpowder, such substances were used in war- 
fare, and, what is still more remarkable, that 
the cases in which they were enveloped were 
known by the name of Scorpions. Casiri*' gives 
us the following extract from an Egyptian Geo- 
grapher, called Shahabu-d-Din,'!' who flourished 
about A. D. 1250. “ Bodies, in the form of 

Scorpions, bound round, and filled with nitrous 
powder, glide along, making a gentle noise, then 
they explode, and throw out flames. But 
there are others which, cast into the air, stretch 
along like a cloud, roaring horribly as thunder 
roars, and on all sides vomiting out flames, 
they burst, and burn, and reduce to cinders 
whatever comes in their way.” It is also a 
very curious coincidence, that the ancient In- 
dian weapon, or rocket, called Satagni, with 
the etymological meaning of the hundred-slayer, 
should also signify a Scorpion-X 

As there will be occasion again to allude to 
the early use of gunpowder in the East, there 
is no need to dwell upon this passage from the 
Egyptian author with any reference to that 
subject. It is merely adduced here, to show 
the undoubted use at an early period of a com- 
bustible, called a Scorpion. 

Now, it is remarkable that Dion Cassius, in 
speaking of the expedition of Alexander Se- 

Bihlioth, Arab. Hisp. VoL IL p* 7. 

t Berington gives liis name as Ebn Fadhl, but that only shows his 
parentage. — Ltlerari/ Ui'itury of the middle ages, p. 438. 

X See Wilson’s Sanscrit Dictionary, v. "StWWt? Halhed’s Code of 
Qentoo Laws, p. lii. 
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verus against Atra, which was close to Nisibis, 
says that, in the last extremity, the Atreni 
defended themselves by throwing Naphtha* both 
upon the besiegers and upon their engines, by 
which they were burnt and destroyed. 

Three hundred years before this, the same 
author tells us, that when Lucullus was besieg- 
ing Tigranocerta, not fifty milest from Nisibis, 
“the barbarians” defended themselves by 
throwing Naphtha balls against the engines. 
“ This substance is bituminous, and so inflam- 
mable that it burns to ashes every thing on 
which it impinges, nor is it easily extinguished 
by any thing wet.”J 

Nor can w'e wonder that these noxious inlple- 
ments “ fed with naphtha and asphaltus” should 
have been so frequently and so early used in 
Mesopotamia ; for from the Persian Gulf to the 
Euxine, from the Dead Sea, where asphaltum 
floats on the water, to Baku on the Caspian, 
where naphtha streams spontaneously through 
the surface of the soil, and where a boiling- 
lake emits constant flames, the whole country 
is impregnated with bituminous matter, which 
is especially abundant on the banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates^ — so that if the Scorpions 

* rh pd(pda rh acnpaXTOides (Dionis Hist. Rom. ixxv. 11.) which,” 
he adds, ‘‘ 1 have already written” — alluding probably to the passage 
mentioned in the next paragraph of the text. 

t Tacitus says thirty-seven miles. Amah xv. 4. 

t Biouis Fragmenta 178, ex Xiphilino. The same author, in his 
life of Caligula, tells us of that Emperor’s having a machine, which 
projected a stone, accompanied wnth thunderings and lightnings. 

§ Eich, Fmdgmben des Orients, VoL 111. p. 161.;; See also re- 
specting the immortal foe in Lycia, Plin. Nat. Hist. II. 106. Sal- 
masius, Bxercitdat. Flmian, pp* 244, 245, and Beckmann’s notes to the 
treatise De Mirabilibus AuscuUdtiomhus, attributed to Aristotle, p. 283. 
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alluded to by Abdu-1-K&.dir were combustible, 
there would be no great improbability in the 
narrative. 

But if we reject these solutions as too elabo- 
rate and remote, we must fall back upon the 
literal interpretation, and, improbable as it is, 
there are many reasons to encourage us to main- 
tain that it is strictly true. 

In the first place, the application of living 
scorpions to such an improbable purpose would 
not be altogether a novel stratagem. The 
Tarlkh-i-Yemini tells us, that Khalaf defended 
himself in the fort of Ark, by throwing from 
his Catapults snakes upon the besieging army. 
The following occurs at p. 37 of the litho- 
graphed edition : — 

U 

^ y ^ ^ ^ * 1 ^ ^ y ! '> 

dyl USl UaS^ u-sy u ^ 

'’s X i.’o ^ 

i_j,LaJI J.SaJ| _} U-SJ Jj !j (ty^ oli3]yil_j 

yy-' yy y-.y y ^ 

ihW! s tia Sj ySj j J Is"! j 

M. de Sacy,* in abstracting this passage from 
the translation of JerbMkhdni, says “ ils laii- 
^oient sur les troupes de Hossain des cruches 
remplies de scorpions et de reptiles venimeux.” 
For this there is no authority in the original ; 
but RasMdu-d-din also says in his Jkniu-t- 

Noticca et Esotraiis, Tom* IV. p. 339. 
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Tawarikh, that scorpions, as well as snakes, 
were used upon the occasion. At fol. 8 of his 
History of Sultdn Mahmdd we read : — 

tjjj cAlA ; ^ Jyi 

Lma1/0 

Abd-l-feda, Mirkhond, and the Tabak^t-i- 
Ndsirl have nothing on the subject. 

Gornelius Nepos and Justin inform us, that by 
means precisely similar Hannibal dispersed the 
superior fleet of Eumenes. 

“ Imperavit (Hannibal) quam plurimas vene- 
natas serpentes vivas colligi, easque in vasa 
fictilia conjici. Harum cum confecisset mag- 
nam multitudinem, die ipso, quo facturus erat 
navale praelium, classiarios convocat, hisque 
praecipit, omnes ut in unam Eumenis regis con- 
currant navem, a caeteris tantum satis habeant 
se defendere ; id facile illos serpentium multi- 
tudine consecuturos.”* 

Then again we find the Atreni, noticed 
above, making use of this very mode of defence 
against the troops of the Roman Emperor. 
Herodian says,! (and Gibbon| has declared 
his account of this reign to be rational and 
moderate, and consistent with the general his- 

*** Cornel. Kep. Hmmibali 10* See also, Justin EisL 'Philipp, XXXII. 4. 

t THs passage and the one given from Dion Cassius refer to the 
same expedition. We need not stay to enquire whether the difference 
of the accounts arises from omission or contradiction. 

% See BeQUm^ md fall, Toh %• p.-267. 
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toiy of the age,) “They cast upon them large 
birds and poisonous animals* which fluttered 
before their eyes, and penetrated every part 
of their bodies that was exposed,” * * * “ so that 
more perished by these means than, by direct 
attacks of the enemy.”t 
Frontinus also speaks of this mode of war-^ 
fare in his book of stratagems and we read of 

something like it being practised by the Soanes, 
a people of Golchis, near Caucasus, who en- 
deavoured to suffocate, with poisonous exhala- 
tions, those enemies, with whom they could 
not contend in close combat ;§ as well as at the 
sieges of Jotopata and Jerusalem, when dead 
bodies of men and horses were thrown by the 
war-machines on the besieged. || 

Moreover, we know from unquestionable tes- 
timony, that scorpions abound so much in the 
neighbourhood of Nasibin, as to be the object of 
special remark by Oriental Geographers. 

Istakhri, or the author translated by Ouseley, 
speaking of Kurdan, close to Nasibin, says — 
“ It produces deadly scorpions ; and the hill 
on which it stands abounds in serpents, whose 
stings occasion death.”f^ 

Abh-l-fedfi, quoting Azizi, says, “At Nasi- 
bin there is an abundance of white roses, but a 

* The eripiuj/ refers most probably to scorpions, and though 

it must be confessed the use of is ambiguous, yet when coupled 

with Q'npiwvj the poisonous nature of the missile is evident, 
t Herodiani Histor, Uomam, Lib. Ill, c. 9, 

X Sex. JuL Frontini Stratagmaticyhih* lY. c, 7* 

§ Strabo, Geogrnph. Lib. XL c, 2. 

II Josephus, Bell. Jnd, Lib. III. c. 7—9. 

II Ouseley ’s Oriental Geography y p. 56. 

z 2 
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red rose is not to be seen. There are also deadly 
scorpions.”* 

Edrisi also notices, in his geographical work, 
the deadly scorpions of Nasibinf. 

Taking, therefore, into consideration these 
concurrent testimonies to the fact of venomous 
^reptiles being sometimes used in warfare, and to 
their abundance in the vicinity of Nasibin, we 
may pronounce in favor of Abu-l-Kidir and his 
Arab authorities, and declare him justified in 
exclaiming, “ that he had not been guilty of any 
fabrication, that he had seen the anecdote in 
books, and had written accordingly ; and that, 
as the accuracy of his statement has been fully 
verified, he is, by God’s grace, relieved from 
the charge of invention.” 

* Geograpliie d Ahoulfeda^ p. 283. 
t Recneil d Foy. et d Mem. Tom, VI. p. 150, 
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Note E. 

On K'usddr. 

The passage in the text, (p. 153) would seem to 
imply that Kusdkr was a city of India, and it is 
so called by Abu-l-feda and Cazvini. The 
compiler of the Tarikh-i-Alfi copies the whole 
of his narrative, with only a few verbal altera- 
tions, from the Rauzatu-s-Safa, but the first 
clause is an addition of his own, from which it 
appears that Kusdar was by him thought to be 
the first city conquered in India ; but as it was 
so remote from Jaipal’s possessions, it does not 
seem probable that its capture could have in- 
spired him with such fear for his own safety as 
the text represents, nor is it proper at any 
period to place the borders of India so far to 
the west. 

The name of this town is so differently spelt 
by different authors, that it is not often easy to 
recognize it in its various disguises. 

Its position is sufficiently indicated by the 
Tkrikh-i-Yemini,* which, speaking of a period 
subsequent to that noticed in the text, tells ns 
that when Mahmud thought it necessary to 
chastise the Governor of Kusdar, because he 
would not pay his tribute, he gave out that he 

See also Tdnkh4^Ymtn% Lith. Ed, p, 316. 
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was going on ail expedition to Herat, and had 
inarched as far as Bust on that route, in order 
to disguise his intention, when he suddenly 
turned off towards Kusdar, and came so unex- 
pectedly upon it, that the rehellious Governor 
came out and supplicated for pardon, and was 
reinstated after paying a considerable fine, as a 
penalty for his disobedience. 

' Kusdar lies to the south of Bust, and is the 
present Khozdar of our maps, the capital of 
Jhaldwan in Beluchistto.* It is spelt both 
and according to Abu-l-feda, but both 
he and Sadik Isfahan! prefer the former. The 
latter however is the most usual mode of spell- 
ing it. 

Von Hamniert says that Wilken is correct 
in writing it Kasdar, but this is by no means 
authorized by either of the two Geographers 
mentioned above. S4dik Isfah§.ni|; spells it 
Kisdar, and Ab6-l-fed^ Kusddr, and to his au- 
thority we must defer, as he is so very careful in 
specifying the vowel-points. Briggs calls it in 
one place Kandahar, in another Khoozdar.|| The 
Nubian Geographer calls it Kard§in Fardan,'f[ 
and Cazvini, Kasran Kasran.** M. Petis de la 
Croix calls it Custar, and M. Silvestre de Sacy 
Cosdar.lf 

^ Masson, Balochistan^ Afghanistan^ and Panjab, Vol. ILp. 4L 
t Gem'dldesaal der Lebensbeschreibmgen, Vol, IV» p. 106, 

, % Takwiniu-l-Bulddn, p. 122, 

§ Giographie d, Ahoufeda, Texte Arabe, pp. 348, 349. 

II Briggs’ Ferishta, Vol I. pp, 16, 123. 

11 Geographia Nubiensis, pp. 64, 67 j 68, 

GiUlemeister, De rebus Indids, p. 174. 
tt Notices et d. MSB., Tom. IV. pp, 332, 39L 
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When Ibn Haukal visited the valley of Sind, 
he found Kusd^r under a separate government, 
and during the whole period of Arab occupa- 
tion it was considered a place of importance. 
He describes it as a city and district between 
Turan and Sind. Kusdiir is frequently men- 
tioned by Bimdori, as will be noticed here- 
after, when we come to the period of the Arab 
conquest of Sind. He quotes an Arabm poet, 
who thus rapturously speaks of its merits. 

“ Almonder has descended into his tomb at 
Kusdar, deprived of all commerce with people 

endowed with reason.” 

“ What a beautiful country is Kusdar ! how- 
distinguished its inhabitants ! and how illustri- 
ous both for his worldly policy as well as his 
religious duties was the man who now lies 
buried in its soil !”* 


* Reinaud, Fragments Arabes et Persons, 18^ Compare also 
Pottbger, Travels in Belockistm, p. 36. C. BMtr. Erdk. von Asim, 
Vol. VI. Part I. pp. 7 14, 7 16. Gildemeister, He rehm Indzm,_ pp. 2.>, 
209. Wien Jahrbiieher, No. Ixxiii. p. 31. Mirchondi Histona Gas- 

nevidmwny p. 146, 
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XX. 

FUTITHU-S-SALATIN. 

The “ Victories of the Sultans” would seem, 
if we may judge by the title, to be a General 
History. It is quoted in the preface of the 
Tabakat-i-Akberi as one of the authorities on 
which that history is founded. 

Fei’ishta, under the reign of Ghai&,su-d-Din 
Tughlak, quotes this anecdote from it. 

As the king was neai* the hills of Tiiiiiit, the Raja appeared 
in arms, but was pursued into the woods. Finding his army 
could not penetrate them, the king alighted from his horse, 
called for a hatchet, and cut down one of the trees with his own 
hand. * The troops, on seeing this, applied themselves to -work 
with such spirit, that the forest seemed to vanish before them. 
They arrived at length at the fort, surrounded by seven ditches 
full of water, and defended by a high wall. The king invested 
the place, filled up the ditches, and destroyed the wall in three 
weeks. The Raja and his family were taken, and great booty was 
obtained, and the government of Tirhiit was conferred upon 
Ahmed Khan,’’ 

Briggs observes in a note, “ I understand 
this is a compilation of little authority, and 
may be ranked with the Jamiu-l-Hikaiat, or 
other collections of historical romances.” 
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XXI. 


KHAZAINU-L-FUTHH. 

The “ Treasuries of Victories,” is also one of 
the authorities quoted in the preface to the 
Tabak^t-i-Akberi. It does not appear to what 
particular reigns this work is devoted, but its 
name would seem to show that it is a General 
History. 

Amir Khusru, of Dehli, wrote a prose work, 
to which he gave this name,— without any rea- 
son apparently, for it contains nothing histori- 
cal, and is filled with poetical fancies. It is 
the same as is mentioned in the Mirat-i-Aftab- 
num4 and in the other biographies of that poet, 
under the name of Tarikh-i-AIhi. 

Another work of this name has been written 
by a more modern author of Dehli, a Hindu— in 
which the victories of Lord Lake are celebrated 
in grandiloquent and verbose, but not very 
elegant, Persian. 
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XXIL 

TABAKAT-I-AKBERr. 

This is one of the most celebrated histories 
of India, and is the first that was composed up- 
on a new model, in which India alone forms the 
subject matter of the work, to the exclusion of 
the histories of other Asiatic countries. 

Notwithstanding that Ferishta pronounces 
this work defectiye, he has borrowed from it 
very freely, and has formed his own history of 
Hindustan and the Deccan entirely on the same 
plan. It has been of great service also to other 
compilers, who have followed in the same track. 
To this work the author of the Muntakhabu-t- 
Tawhrikh confesses himself chiefly indebted for 
the relation of all events down to A. H. 1002, 
styling the work as the author himself does, 
Tabakdt-i-Akbershahi. It is also known as 
the Tarikh-i-Niz^mi, under which name it 
is also quoted in the Muntakhabu-t-Tawarikh, 
as well as in the Makhzan-i- Afghani, and the 
author himself observes it as a fortunate coinci- 
dence, that the word Nizami represents the 
date of composition. In the Rauzatu-t-Tkhirin 
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it appears to be called the Tarikh-i-Sultan 
Nizami. But the name by which it is best 
known in literary circles is the Tabakat-i-Ak- 
beri. The compiler of the Sahihu-l-Akhb&r 
attributes another work on Indian History, un- 
der the name of Tarikh-i-Mch, to the author of 
the Tabakht-i-x4.kberi, but I am not aware that 
there is any good authority for the statement. 

Niz^mu-d-din Ahmed, the author of the Taba- 
kdt-i-Akberi, assigns as the reason for composing 
his work, that there was no history extant which 
comprehended the transactions of the whole of 
India, “ which is understood to be one-fourth 
part of the whole world,” and that all the minor 
kingdoms, of which there were separate histo- 
ries, had lately been absorbed into the domi- 
nions of his Majesty, “who I trust may live till 
he is master of the seven climes !” He quotes 
twenty-nine different works as his standard 
authorities, and states in his preface that he 
brings down the history till the 37** year of 
Akber’s reign, or A. H. 1001, — but in the 
body of the work he records the events of 
another year, and expresses a hope that he 
may live to carry on the work to a later period. 

Contents. 

This work contains an Introduction, nine Books, and a Con- 
clusion. 

The Introduction consists of some general remarks on the 
ancient History of India and the Hindiis. 

Book 1. — The History of the first invasion of India by the 
Mohammedans, and Memoirs of the Ghaznevide dynasty, from 
A. I). 975 to 1186 ; pp. 6 — 36. 

Book II. — The History of the Kings of Dehli, from the con- 
quest of that city by the Muhamme^ns, to A. I). 1593, being 

2 A 2 
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the tliirty-eiglith year of the reign of the Emperor Akher ; pp. 
36— 780. 

Book IIL— The History of the Deccan, or Memoirs of the 
Kings of Golconda and Bijapiir, from the establishment of the 
Mnhammedans in that country, to A. D. 1593 ; pp. 780— 876. 

Book IV. — The History of the Princes of Giijrat, till the 
subjection of that country by Akber, A. D. 1572 ; pp. 877 — 1090, 

Book V.— The History of Bengal, from A. D. 1243 to 1522, 
when it was annexed to the empire of Dehli, by the arms of 
Baber; pp. 1090— 1101. 

Book VL — Memoirs of the Princes of Malwa, from A, D. 
1436 to 1559, when it was reduced by Akber ; pp. 1101 — 1 191. 

Book VII.— The History of the Province of Sind, for a period 
of 236 years, till reduced by Akber in A.D. 1572 ;pp. 1191 — 1202. 

Book VIIL^ — Memoirs of the Princes of Jaunpdr from A. B. 
1465 to 1559, when restored to the empire of Dehli by Akber ; 

pp. 1202 — 1216 . 

Book IX. — The History of the Province of Multan, for a 
period of 245 years, till reduced by Akber, A. D. 1572 ; pp. 1280 
—1298. 

Conclusion.— On the Geography, Topography, and Climate of 
India. 

Size— Folio, containing 1298 pages, of 21 lines to a page.* 

The Mhsiru-1-Unira gives the following ac- 
count of our author. 

Khwhjah Nizinau-d-din Ahmed was the son of 
Khwajah Mukim Harvi, who was one of the 
dependants of His Majesty Baber, and who at 
the latter part of that king’s reign, was raised 
to the office of Diwan of the Household. 

After the death of Bhher, when Gujrht was 
conquered by Humaiyun, and the province of 
Ahmedabad was entrusted to Mirzh Askeri, 

* This is the division of the work according to Stewart’s Catalogue 
of Tiph Sultan’s Library,” but it contains both more and less than 
I have seen in other copies. In them, as in the author’s own preface, 
the History of the Ghaznevides forms the Introduction, and one of the 
Books is devoted to a History of Cashmir, comprised in 64 pages. 
The author says, that the conclusion is devoted to the description of 
cei*tam remarkable peculiarities of Hindustan, and various wise saws 
and modem instances. I have not seen this portion. If we allow 20 
pages for this, the entire work would amount to 1318 pages. 
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Khwajah Mtiklm was appointed Wazir to the 
Mixzk. He accompanied Humaiyun to Agra, 
when that monarch fled with precipitation after 
his defeat by Sher Khan Sur at Chaunsa. The 
Khwajah subsequently served under Akber. 

His son, Nizamu-d-din, was incomparably 
upright, and excelled all his contemporaries in 
administrative knowledge, as well as in the 
clearness of his intellect. 

It is stated in the Zakhiratu-l-Khawanin, that, 
at the opening of his career, he was appointed 
Diw§,n of the Household by Akber, but this 
statement has not been found in any other work. 

In the 29“^ year of Akber’s reign, wdien the 
Government of Gujratwas entrusted tol’tim^d 
Khan, the Khwajah was appointed to the office 
of Bakhshi of that province, and when Sultan 
Muzaffar of Gujr&,t engaged in hostilities, I’timad 
KhSm left the Khw^jah’s son, together with his 
own, to protect the city, he himself with the 
Khw&jah having quitted it, with the object of 
bringing over Shahabu-d-din Ahmed Khan from 
Kathri, which is situated at the distance of 40 
miles from Ahmedabad ; but during their absence 
the city fell into the hands of the insurgents, 
and the house of the Khwajah was plundered. 

After this, in a battle which was fought with 
those turbulent people, the Khwajah used his 
best exertions to quell the insurrection with his 
small body of troops, in conjunction with Shaha- 
bu-d-din Khan and I’tim^d Khan, but without 
success ; and he therefore retreated to Pattan. 

On the occasion of the Khan Khanin’s 
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attack upon MuzafFar Gujrati, at Bir Ganj, 
about six miles from Ahmedabad, the Khwajah 
was appointed at the head of a detachment 
to attack the enemy from the rear, but in this 
action he again did not achieve any success, 
though he used his best exertions. 

Nizamu-d-din continued for a long time Bakh- 
shiof the province of Gujrht. 

In 998 A. H., and the 34® year of the reign, 
when the government of Gujrat was entrusted 
to Khan Azam, Siibahdhr of Malwa, andJaun- 
p6r was bestowed upon Khan Khanan, in lieu 
of his Jagir of Gujrat, Nizamu-d-din Ahmed 
was summoned to the king’s presence; upon 
which occasion, with a number of camel-riders, 
he accomplished 1200 miles by forced marches, 
and arrived at Lahore* on the festival of the 
35® anniversary of the coronation. 

His camel-riders and retinue being an object 
of great attraction and wonderment, the king 
expressed a desire to inspect them, and as he 
was much gratified at this exhibition of the 
Khwhj all’s taste and ingenuity, he conferred 
great honors upon him. 

In the year 37® of the reign, when Asaf Kh^n 
Mirza Ja’far Bakhshi Begi was ordered to de- 
stroy Jal^a Raushani, the Khw&jah was ap- 
pointed to the post of Bakhshi. 

In the 39® year of the reign, corresponding 
with 1003 H., when the king was out on a hunt- 

The Wakiat-i-Mushtaki (MS. fol. 204 v.) says, that the party 
completed this distance of 600 coss in 12 days, i. e. at the rate of 
100 miles a day. 
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ing excursion, the Khw^jah was attacked with a 
severe fever at Shaham AH, which reduced him 
very much. His sons obtained permission 
from the king to convey him to Lahore, but 
as soon as they arrived at the banks of the 
R4vi, the Khw^jah expired, and “ the crocodile 
of death dragged him into the sea of annihila- 
tion.” 

Nizhmu-d-din is the compiler of the Tabak^it- 
i-Akberi. * * * * Since this 

work cost the author much care and reflection in 
ascertaining facts and collecting materials, and 
as Mir Ma’sum Bhakari and other persons of 
note afibrded their assistance in the compilation, 
it is entitled to much credit.^Itis the first history 
which contains a detailed account of all the Mu- 
hammedan princes of Hinddsta^ * * *■ 

From this work Muhammed Kasim Ferishta 
and others have copiously extracted, <^nd it forms 
the basis of their histories, | deficiencies being 
supplied by additions of their own ; (but the Ta- 
bakat occasionally seems at variance with the 
accounts given by the celebrated Abu-l-Fazl. It 
is therefore left to the reader to decide which of 
the two authors is the most entitled to credit.”^ 

Abid Kdian, one of his sons, was favoured with 
frequent marks of distinction by His Majesty 
Jehangir, and was employed by him in various 
capacities. 

The ofiice of BakhsM of the Subah of Guj- 
r4t, which devolved on him by hereditary right, 
was resigned, owing to a disagreement between 
him and Abdullah Khan Firoz Jang, Gover- 
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nor of that province, by whom he was most 
shamefully treated. 

After resigning the appointment, he took only 
two sheets, the one wrapped round his waist, 
and the other round his head, as if prepared 
for burial, and went thus before Jehtogir ac- 
companied by several Takiya Moghuls. 

This mark of his humiliation was approved 
of by the king, and he was pardoned. 

He was afterwards appointed an immediate 
attendant of the king, through the recom- 
mendation of the heir apparent, and was sub- 
sequently promoted to the office of Diwan of 
that prince. While holding this employment, 
he, with Sherif Khan Bakhshi and several 
others of the body-guard, was killed at Ak- 
bernagar in Bengal, in a battle fought by the 
prince on the burial ground, where the body of 
the son of Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang was in- 
terred. 

Abid Khan had no son. His son-in-law, 
Muhammed Sherif, was for a short time Gover- 
nor of a strong fortress in the Deccan, and was 
afterwards appointed H&jib (chamberlain) of 
Haiderabad, in which capacity he passed the 
remainder of his days till his death.* 

Abdu-i-K^dir, who, like many others, was as 
staunch a friend, as he was a bitter foe, gives 
a very favorable account of Nizamu-d-din. He 
says that in carrying into effect his projects of 
economy, Nizamu-d-din gave offence to Kalich 
Khhn, but that he received such unqualified 
* Mdsiru4-UMTd s. ?♦ Khwajah Nizamu-d-din, 
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support from tlie Emperor, who entertained the 
highest opinion of his Zealand integrity, that 
his opponent, together with his adherents, were 
soon provided for in distant posts, instead of being 
kept at Court, to frustrate the endeavours of 
Niztoiu-d-din to introduce reform into the de- 
partments under his control. 

“ Nizamu-d-din,” continues Abdu-l-Kadir, 
“ left a good name behind him. I was especially 
attached to him by the ties both of religion and 
friendship. Tears of sorrow fell from my eyes, 
and I beat my breast with the stone of despair. 
After a short time, I bowed in resignation to 
the heavenly decree, but was so much afllicted 
by the bereavement, that I vowed I would never 
thereafter cultivate a new friendship with any 
other man.” 

“ He died on the 23rd of Safar, 1003, and 
was buried in his own garden at Lahore. There 
was not a dry eye at his death, and there was no 
person who did not, on the day of his funeral, 
call to mind his excellent qualities, and who 
did not hold between his teeth the back of the 
band of the grief.” 

“ The following Chronogram records the date 
of his death : — 

“ Mirza Nizdmu-d-din has departed ; in haste, 
but with honor, has he gone to his final doom. 
His sublime soul has lied to the celestial 
regions, and KMiri has found the date of his 
death in these words, ‘ A jewel without price has 
left this world.’* ” 

Mmfakhalm-l-TnmMkJi, (MS. fol. 199 r.) 

2 B 
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Extracts, 

Upon the death of Sabuktigin, his eldest son, Amir Ismail^ 
placed himself on the throne of his deceased father, and deter- 
mined on depriving Amir Mahmiid of his heritage. Amir Mah- 
mud overcame him in fight, and ascended the throne of his la- 
ther. ' ' ^ ' . 

He inarched his army towards Balkh, and took possession of 
Khorasan. He expelled his contemptible enemies from that 
country, and on the report of his conquests spreading far and 
wide, the Khalif of Baghdad, named Alkader billah Abbas, sent 
him a valuable Hhilat of such distinction as no Khalif had ever 
before presented to any King. The Khalif was also pleased to 
bestow upon him the titles of Aminu-l-Millat and Yeminu-d- 
Daulah. 

At the end of Zi-l-k’ad, A. H. 390, Sultan Mahmud proceeded 
from Balkh to Herat, whence marching on Sistan, he reduced to 
subjection the ruler of that place, named Khalaf Bin Ahmed, 
and after visiting Ghazni, proceeded to Hindustan. There he 
captured several forts, and on returning to Ghazni, contracted 
a nuptial alliance with flak Khan, and settled on him the forts 
in question. 

In the month of Shawwal, A. H. 391 , Sultan Mahmud march- 
ing again towards Hindustan, reached Pershawar (Peshawar) with 
ten thousand horse. Baja Jaipal opposed him with ten thou- 
sand horse, a considerable body of foot, and three hundred ele- 
phants. 

The two adverse armies displayed much valour, but Sultan 
Mahmiid at length was victorious. He took Baja Jaipul pri- 
soner, together with fifteen of his adherents, consisting of his 
sons and relatives. Five thousand infidels fell on the field of 
battle. It is said that there was a necklace of precious stones 
(called M41a, in Hindi) around the neck of Jaip41, valued by 
those who saw it at one hundred and eighty thousand dinars. 
His relatives also had around their necks very valuable necklaces. 

This victory was achieved on Saturday, 8^^ Muharram, A. H. 
392. 

The victor afterwards marched against the Fort of Hind, in 
which Jaipal resided, which he succeeded in capturing. 

At the commencement of spring he returned to Ghazni. In 
the month of Muharram A. H, 393, he proceeded again to 
Stst4n, reduced Khalaf to obedience, and after bringing him to 
Ghazni, marched back to Hindustan, with the intention of attack- 
ing Bhatia, at which place he arrived by way of Multan. The 
Baja of this place, named Bajjar, boasted much of the great 
number of his soldiers, of his elephants, and of the strength of 
his forts, and leaving his arniy to oppose the Sultdn, he himself 
fled with a small number of his followers to the banks of the 
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Indus. The Sultan, on the receipt of this information, detached 
a body of troops against the itajd, who on finding he was sur- 
rounded, killed himself with a poniard. His head was brought to 
the Sultan, who afterwards put many dependants of the vanquish- 
ed Raja to the sword, and carrying with him considerable booty 
in slaves, elephants and precious articles, the produce of India, 
returned to Ghazni. 

.is >5? ^ ilc .u 

In A. H. 423, Khwajah Ahmed, son of Hasan, obtained the 
kingdom, and Khwajah Ahu Nasr Ahmed, son of Muhammed 
Abdii-s-Samad, who was celebrated for his wisdom and intellect, 
^ having been appointed Wazir under him, he went to Khwarazm, 

repeopled that country, and I’e turned to the court of Amir 
Mas’ud at Ghazni. In the year 424, he proceeded to Hin- 
dustan, and laid siege to the fort of Sarsi, which is situated 
near a pass which leads to Cashmir, captured that fort, obtained 
much booty, and then returned to Ghazni. In 425, he inarched 
to Asal and Sari. The natives first attempted to oppose him, 
but were soon brought to obedience by the valiant army of 
Ghazni, and Ania-Kaliklia, chief of Tibristan, acknowledged sub- 
mission by agreeing to read the Khutba in the name of Amir 
MasMd, and sent his son Bahman and his nephew Sharvin, son 
of Surkhab, to Kanikan. Amir Mas’iid now arrived at Naishapiir 
on his way to Ghazni, the natives of which place complained to 
him of the grievous oppression they had suffered at the hands of 
the Turkomans. 

I ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In A. H, 426, Amir Mas’ud had no sooner reached Ghazni, 
than he was informed that ilhmed, son of Binaltigin had 
rebelled ; he therefore sent Batha, son of Muhammed Lalli, 
an officer of the Hindu troops, against him, and upon the 
; meeting of the contending parties, a battle ensued, in which 

I Batha fell, and his forces were dispersed ; Amir Mas’ lid, upon 

hearing this, sentTilak, son of Jaisen, Commander-in-chief of the 
I ’ Hindus, against him. He defeated Ahmed, and cut off the noses 

j and ears of all those who fell into his hands. Ahmed fled to 

Mansura in Sind, and, while crossing the river, was drowned in 
the foaming stream. When the current carried his body to the 
bank, his head was cut off, and taken to Tiiak, who sent it to 
Amir Mas’ud at Ghazni. 

In 427 H. the new palace was completed, and in it a throne was 
placed, over which a crown, set with precious stones, and weighing 
; seventy maunds, was suspended by golden chains. When the 

king sat on the throne, he put the suspended crown over his head, 
r and held a public Darbdr. In this same year, he granted a 

i Drum and Banner to Maud lid, sent him to Balkh, and himself 

: marched at the head of his army towards Hindustan. On 

f his arrival at Hansi, he captured that fort, and obtained con« 
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siderable booty. He afterwards went to Saiipat, upon wbicli 
Dipal Harnamj tlie commander of that fort, fled away to the woods, 
and concealed himself, The Muhammedans took that fort, razed 
the Hindii temples to the ground, and carried away much spoil. 
They next pursued Dipal, who deserted his own army, and all 
his troops were either killed or taken prisoners, Amir Mas’ud 
BOW marched towards the pass which led to the territory of Ham, 
who hearing of the Amir’s approach, sent a large tribute for his 
acceptance, saying that he was too old and weak, and could not 
consequently attend the Amir in person. The Amir accepted 
his excuse, and did not molest him. He then bestowed a Drum 
and Banner upon Amir Abu-hMuhammed, son of Mas’ud, sent 
him to Lahore, and he himself returned to Ghazni. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

On the 22nd of Shawwal, 650 A. H. Nasiru-d-Din Mahmiid 
went to TJhh and Multan, by way of Lahore, In this expedition, 
Katlak Ixhan and Kushiii Khan, the former from Sahaswan, and 
the latter from Badaun, accompanied the Sultan with their re- 
spective armies as far as the Biah. 

In 651 A. H. the Sultan permitted Alaf Khan to proceed to his 
Jaghir at Sawalik and Huiisi, and conferred the post of vizarat 
on Muhammed Juiieidi, with the title of Ainud-Mulk. He 
appointed Malik Azzu-d-din Kashlii Khan, chief Chamberlain, 
and bestowed the country of Karrah on Eibek, brother of A’zam 
Khan. He appointed ImamU'd-din Khan his lieutenant, and 
afterwards returned to Dehli. In the beginning of Shawwal of 
this year he marched towards the Biah, sent his troops to Tiber- 
hinda, Hch, and Multan, which places had been deserted by 
Shere Kh^n, who had been defeated by the Sindians, and had fled 
to Tnvkistan, The Sultan having obtained possession of these 
places, entrusted them to Arslan Khan, and then returned to his 
capital. 

Jis , * ^ ^ Jl: : 

Ibrahim, the son of Mas’ud, was a just and pious king, cele- 
brated for the excellence of his judgment, and the correctness of 
his principles. He wrote an excellent hand, and every year sent 
to Mecca a copy of the Koran written with his own hand, accom- 
panied with costly presents. When, through the peace which 
was established with the Saljukis, his mind had been set at rest, 
he turned his face towards Hindustan, and conquered many 
towns and forts, and amongst them was a city exceedingly popu- 
lous, inhabited by a tribe of Khor5.sani descent, whom Afrasiab 
had expelled from their native country. In that city there was 
a lake, of which the diameter was half a parasang, which never 
diminished in size, though men and beasts were always consum- 
ing it. In consequence of the extensive jungle which surrounded 
that fort,^ there was no access to it^— but so completely was it 

* This is the only passage p which Kizamu-d-din calls it a fort. 
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reduced by tbe power md perseverance of the Stdtaii, that he 
took away no less than 100,000 captives, from which circumstance 
the value of the other booty may be conceived/*' 

He died in the year 481 IL and reigned thirty years, though 
Binakati assigns to him forty-two years.f 

:i: :i« st; sK jU ^ 

Sultan Alau-d-Diii acting with the co-operation of his advisers, 
resumed eveiy village which was held in Wakf, in Iifam, or in 
Milk, and resorted to every kind of subterfuge to possess himself 
of all the money which his subjects had acquired, and to throw 
it into the Royal Treasury. The people were consequently 
reduced to the greatest distress, and were in want even of daily 
sustenance. They w'ere unable to utter even the names of oppo- 
sition and reheliion, for spies were in every district, every street, 
and every house, and to such an extent was this system of es- 
pionage carried, that even the chiefs and nobles were unable to 
meet and converse with one another, for fear of having their 

words misrepresented. 

:!: ^ 

Sultan Muhammed again resorted to Sargdwari,J and tried to 
populate the country, and increase the cultivation. He esta- 
blished several new rules of administration, to which he gave 
the name of Uslub, and appointed an officer to superintend 
their execution, who had the title of Dewan Amargdi, but not 
one of these could ever be carried into effect. 

One of his schemes was to measure off a space of thirty coss 
square, and direct that, whether at that time under cultivation, 
or not, nothing but first-class crops should be grown within it, 
and one hundred revenue collectors were directed to mature the 
project. Some, naked and destitute, and others actuated by the 
spirit of avarice, undertook to cultivate upon this principle, on 
tiie promise of receiving advances in seed and money from the 
Royal I'reasury, all of which w^'as expended to satisfy the ncces- 
sitfes of the day, while the recipients calmly awaited the punish- 
ment which they knew must befall them. 

Within two years, seventy odd lack of Tankas were advanced 
from the Treasury. Had the Sultan ever returned alive from 
his last expedition, he would infallibly have slain every factor 
and cultivator employed in this business. 

^ See note F. 

t So does the Tarikh-i-Guzicla. The Rauzatu-s-Safa gives thirty- 
one years ; Fcrishta leaves it doubtful. This uncertainty shows how 
thdcctive the annals of this period are, which is deeply to be regretted, 
as Ibrahim and his successor are said to have extended the Muiuiiu- 
medan compiests in India further than any of their predecessors. 

J This place is near Kam}>il and Fatiah, on the right bank of tlic 
Ganges. It was here this madman made tw^o or three abortive at- 
tempts to establish sometiung like a new Capital. , 
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Another new scheme of his at Sargdwari was the peremptory- 
dismissal of all the provincial governors and accountants. 

^ ^ J|i 

The last ridiculous project of Muhammed Tughkk Shah was 
to add to his kingdom the mountains which intervene between 
Hind and Chin, for which purpose he sent thither large armies 
accompanied by his chief nobles and most experienced com- 
manders, with orders to use their utmost endeavours to conquer 
every part of the hills. When the armies had advanced well into 
the heart of the mountains, the Hindus of those parts closed up 
the roads with rocks, and put almost all their invaders to the 
sword. The few who survived were summarily punished by 
Sultan Muhammed. 

^ ❖ 

In 794 A. H., Narsing, Sar, Badharan, andBirbhan, Zemindars 
in the Biiab, rose in rebellion against the Sultan, who despatched 
Islam lOkn to quell it. Nursing in a contest with Islam Khan 
was defeated, and many of the infidels were killed. The victo- 
rious army then pursued Narsing, till he begged for mercy, and 
was carried as a prisoner by Islam Khan to Behli. 

In the meantime, intelligence being received that Sar and Dad- 
haran had plundered Kashah Talgram, the Sultan went there in 
person, and when they heard that the king had approached the 
Black river (Kaiinaddi) they took shelter in the fort of Etawali. 

On his arrival at Etawah, the infidels, having committed their 
families and effects to the fiames, deserted the fort during that 
night and escaped. Next day, the king ordered the fort to be 
demolished, and directed his course towards Canauj, and after 
punishing the infidels of that place, as well as the llais of Dal- 
mau, he went to Jalesar, where he built a fortress and gave it 
the name of Muhamrnedabad. 

In the month of Rajah of the same year, Khwajah Jahan, his 
vicegerent at the capital, wrote to him to say that Islam Khan 
was preparing to enter the Panjab with the design of creating 
disturbances ; the Sultan therefore returned to the capital with 
his army, and ordered Islam Khan to be brought into his pre- 
sence to answer the charge laid against him, Islam Khan dexued 
the charge, but his nephew, a Hindd named Jaju, being at enmity 
with him, gave a false deposition, whereupon the Sultan ordered 
Iskm Khan to be punished, and conferred upon Khan Jahau 
the office of Wazir. Tlie king also despatched Malik Mukarrab- 
u4-Mulk with an army to Muhamrnedabad. 

In 795 A. H. being informed that Sar, Badharan, Jit Sing 
Mthore, and Birbhan, Mukaddam of Bhuigaiiw, had risen in 
rebellion, the Sultan deputed Mukarrabu-l-Mulk to repress 
it. After terms of peace had been agreed upon by the con- 
tending parties, Mukarrabu-l-Mulk took the Rais along with 
him to Canauj and treacherously murdered them, Rai Sar 
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escaped and lied to Etawah, and Malik Mukarrabud-Mullc pro- 
ceeded to MuhammedabM, 

In the month of Shawwal, the Sultan proceeded to Mewat, and 
plundered it, and then returned to Muhammedabad Jalesar, 
where he fell sick. In the meanwhile, hearing that Bahadar 
Nahir had plundered some of the villages in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi, the Sultan directed his course to Mewat, notwithstand- 
ing the infirm state of his health. 

On his arrival at Kotilah, Bahadar Nahir came out to oppose 
him, but, being defeated, sought shelter within the fort. As 
he had there no hope of safety, he escaped to Jhirni. The 
Sultan then returned to Muhammedabad in order to superintend 
the building of a palace which he had ordered to be erected, and 
at this place his sickness increased. 

In the month of Eabiud-Awwal, he ordered prince Humaiydn 
to march against Sarsuti Kokhar, who had revolted and taken 
possession of the fort of Lahore. The Prince was about to set 
out for Lahore, when he was informed of the Sultan’s demise, 
which occurred on the 17 th of Eabiu-l-Awwal. He therefore gave 
up his intention, and remained in the city. 

Sultan Muliammed Shah reigned six years and seven months. 

Ha ^ ^ 

The reign of Khizr Khan* 

It is related that Malik Mardan Daulat, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Firoz Shah, had adopted Malik Sulaiman, the father of 
Khizr Khan when he was an infant, and that one day, in giving 
an entertainment to Amir Saiyid Jalal Bukhari (may God sanctify 
his tomb I) Malik Marddn Daulat ordered Malik Sulaiman to 
wasli tbe hands of the assembly, and when he readily got up to 
perform that office, Saiyid Jalal told Malik Mardan Daulat that 
the young man was descended from a Saiyid, and that therefore 
it would be unbecoming that he should be ordered to perform so 
menial a service. 

Khizr Kli^n was a virtuous man, of excellent character, and of 
unimpeachable veracity. The greatness of Ms character was a 
sufficient proof of his noble origin, “ Although good actions may 
he occasionally performed, yet the habitual exercise of virtue 
depends upon noble origin.” 

In the time of Sult'M Firoz Sh^h, MuMn was under the 
government of Malik Mardan Daulat, and after his death Malik 
Sheikh succeeded to it, but shortly after died. After this, the 
government of that country was bestowed by Sultan Firoz Shah 
upon Khizr Khan, and from, that time Khizr Khan was consi- 
dered one of the most eminent dignitaries of the state, and, as 

^ This and the preceding Extract give us a good idea of the disaf- 
fection and anarchy which prevailed, in the neighbourhood of the Ca- 
pital, about the period of Timur’s inyasion. 
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already related, had fought many severe battles, in all of whiek 
victory was on his side” before he took Dehli on the 15th of 
Iiabiu4-Awwah817, A. H*' ■ 

Notwitiistaiiding his possessing the substantial power and 
authority of a king, he never assumed the title, but called him- 
self Ainlr Ala. He allowed the coin to be stamped, and the 
Khiitba to be read, in the name of Amir Timiir, and subsequently 
ill that of Mirza Shah Rukh, but at last the people used to read 
the Klmtba in Khizr Khan’s name audio include him also in 
their blessings. He appointed Malik Tajd to the office of Wazfr, 
and bestowed on him the title of Taj u-hMulk ; Saiyid Salim was 
appointed to Saharanpur, and the provinces of Multan and Fateh- 
pur were bestowed on Abdu-r-Bahim, the adopted son of Malik 
Snlaimmi, who was also honored with the title of Alaud-Mulk. 
Malik Sarwar was nominated to the office of governor of the city ; 
Malik KhairU’d-Din Khan to the office of Arizi Mamaiik ; Alalik 
Kallii to the charge of the elephants ; Malik David, was appointed 
Chief Secretary ; Ikhtiar Khan was sent to administer the affairs 
of the Dual). He also allowed the slaves and dependants of Sul- 
tan Mahmud Shah to continue to draw their pensions and other 
allowances, and permitted them to reside at their respective 
Jagirs. 

in this same year he sent Taju-l-MuIk with a strong force to 
Badaiin and Katehar,^ in order to put down the turbulent spirits 
of those provinces. Taju-l-Mulk, crossing the rivers Jumna ami 
Ganges, arrived in Katehar, and punished the Zemindars of tiiat 
country, llai Narsing Red to the jungles of Aunlah, but being at 
last reduced to extremities, he agreed to pay the revenue demanded 
from him, 

Mahabat Khlin, Governor of Badmin, also offered his submis- 
sion, and after this, Taja-d-Din, marching from Badatin along 
the hanks of the Rahab, arrived at the ford of Sargdwari, and 
crossing the Ganges there, reached Khor, now called Sivamsa- 
bad, and punished the infidels of that place, as %vell as of Kain- 
pilah, and then, passing through Sakit, reached Kasbah Pad ham, 
where Hasan Khan, governor of Rdpri and Harnzah, his brother, 
came to visit him ; Rai Sar also came to profess ins obedience, and 
the Rajas of Gwaliar, Raprif and Chandwar also oiTercd to pay 

* Two copies have Kaithal, but Katehar is meant, — the Hindu name 
of the present ivrovinee of Rohilkhand. At first, the Muhammedan 
conquerors called all the country to the east of the Ganges, Katehar ; 
but subsequently, when Sambhal and Badaiin were made separate 
governments, the country beyond the ECimganga only was called by 
that name. 

t It appears therefore that there was a Raja, as well as a Govcrnoi% 
of Rapri, unless we choose to read Sipri, which no copy authorizes. 
Kapri, or Rapri, and Chandwar are on the Jumna, a few miles below 
Agra, ill a country full of ravines, and well capable of being defended 
by a few men against thousands* 
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tlie revenue demanded from them. He took the Kasbah of 
Jalesat from the Eajpdts of Chandwar, and intrusting it to the 
former Musulmmi chiefs of that Kasbah, appointed Shikdars. 
Thence he proceeded to Gwalidr, and after plundering and deso- 
lating it, took the annual tribute from the Kai of that place, and 
then went to Chandwar, and after exacting revenue from Bansing, 
Zemindar of Chandwar, and the Zemindars of Kampil and Patiali, 
he returned to Dehli, crossing the Jumna near Chandwar. 

In Jamadiu-l-awwal it was reported that some Turkomans of 
the tribe of Bairam Khan Turkija had treacherously put to 
death Malik Sadhii Nahir, appointed by prince Mubarak Khan 
to the government of Sirhind, and had also taken possession of 
the fort of Sirhind. Upon this, Khizr Khan directed Zirak 
Khan to proceed against them with a large army. The Turks 
Bed to the mountains, retreating across the river Satlej. Zirak 
Khan pursued them, but being unable to do any thing effective, he 
returned after two months. In the month of Eajab of the same 
year, hearing that Sultan Ahmed of Gujrat had besieged the 
fort of Nagore, Khizr Khan, for the purpose of settling this 
matter, inarched in that direction by way of Tiidah, and Sultan 
Ahmed having returned to his country without venturing an 
action, Khizr Khan directed his course to the city of Nau Urus"^* 
Jhayin, one of the towns built by Sultan Alau-d-din Klhlji. Bias, 
the Governor, came to pay his respects, and Khizr Khan, after 
punishing the insurgents of that district, directed his course to 
Gw^alidr ; but as it was difficult to take the fort, he contented himself 
with receiving the fixed revenue from the Eii of G waliar, and 
repaired to Biana, and having levied tribute from Shams Khan 
U'jadi, the ruler of that place, returned to Delhi. 

In the year 820 H. intelligence was received of the rebellious 
proceedings of lYighao, with whom some of the Turks who had 
killed Malik Sadhii, w^ere implicated. Zirak Khmi, the ruler of 
Samana, was sent to overawe them. Upon his approach to 
Samana the rebels left the fort of Sirhind, and retired towards the 
mountains, Malik Kamal Badhan, who was imprisoned in the 
fort, being thus set at liberty, came to pay his respects. 

Zirak Khiln pursued the enemy to Bahai, and Tughan, the 
chief of the Turks, came forward to offer his submission, agreed 
to pay tribute, and delivered up his son as a hostage to maintain 
peace, and as he expelled from his presence the Turks who had 
assassinated Bialik Sadhu, Zirak Khau returned towards Samana, 
and sent the son and property of Tiighan to Khizr Khau. 

In the year 821, Khizr Khdn sent Taju4-Mulk against Narsing, 
the Raja of Kateiiar, and when his army crossed the Ganges, 
Narsing abandoned the open country, and took shelter in the juu« 
gles of Aunlah ; but Tiiju-i-Mulk having discovered his retreat aher 

* Literally, the young bride. This was a title occasionally bestowed 
about this time upon a fort which had never been captured. 
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a little searcli, defeated hiiTi, and took possession of Ids liorses^ 
magazine, and all liis property, and the troops of Taju-l-Miilk, 
having pursued Narsing to the Kamadn hills, of3tained large booty, 
and returned to their camp after five days. After this, Taju-I-Midk 
marched towards the banks of the Ganges, by way of Badaun, 
and having crossed it at Pachlana, despatched Mahabat Khan, 
ruler of Badddn, to take charge of his own government. He 
then proceeded to Etawah, where Eai Sar had fortified himself, 
and after ravaging the country, accepted the terms solicited 
by the Eai, and returned to the city in the month of Eabiu-h 
ikhir. In the very same year, Khkr Khan set out with the 
design of punishing his rebellious subjects in Katebar. He first 
made an example of the insurgents of Col, and crossing the 
Rahab,^ ravaged the district of Sambhal. 

In the month of Zid-k’adah of the same year, he went to Badai'm, 
crossing the Ganges near Patiali, whereupon Mahabat Kban being 
under apprebension for his om\ safety, fled to Badafin. In 
Zi-l-hijjah of the same year, Mahabat Khan fortified himself 
within Badaun, where he was engaged for six months in perpetual 
struggles to maintain himself against his opponent. 

Meanwhile, having ascertained that certain ITmras, such as 
Kawfim Khan and Ikhtiyar Khan, and all the slaves of Mahmiid 
Sh^h, who had deserted Baulat Khan and joined his standard, were 
engaged in a conspiracy against him, Khizr Khan thought 
proper to raise the siege, and retire towards Dehli. And on the 
20th Jamadiu-l-awwal, while encamped on the bank of the Ganges, 
he put the whole of the conspirators to death, and then pro- 
ceeded on his route to Dehli. 

After a few days, news arrived that an impostor, assuming the 
name of Sarang Khan, had collected a force in the hills of Baj- 
wara. Malik Sultan Shah Bairfim Lodi was sent against him, and 
appointed Governor of Sirhind ; where he arrived in the month 
of Rajah. Sarang left the hills, and on reaching the Sutlt^, 
was joined by the men of Rupar, but coming to action near 
Sirhind, he was defeated, and fled to Lahiiri, one of the depen- 
dencies of Sir hind. Khwdjah Ali Indrdiii, Zirak Khfin, Governor 
of Siimuna, and Tiighan Turkija, Governor of Jalandhar, went to 
the assistance of Sultan Shah at Sirhind. Sarang fled to llupar, 
and when pursued by the Shah’s army, retired again to the 
hills. The army encamped at Rupar, and Malik Khaini-d-Din 
having been directed to join the army with his own troops, arrived 
at lliipar during Ramzan of this year, and remained for some 
time encamped at the foot of the hills. When the forces of Sa- 

* Througbout the Tabakat-i-Akberi the Rahab is evidently the 
Sote, or Y^ir-wafad-k, of the present day. The origin of the latter 
name will he found in the extract from the Tawmakh-i-Muliammed- 
iShahi, given at p. 304 of the Swpplmmtai Glossary, published at 
Agra in 1845, Respecting the Eahab, v. supra, p, 32. 
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rang were entirely dispersed^ and many had fled for safety to the 
hills in disguise, the main body of the army went into quarters. 
Malik Khairii-d-Diii returned to the capital, Zirak Khan to Samana, 
and Sultan Shah remained encamped at Eiipar. Shortly after, 
Sarang, escaping from the hills, joined Tiigh^n in the Muharram 
of the year 833, and was treacherously murdered by him. 

During this period, Kiiizr Khan, passing his time luxuriously 
in his Palace, appointed Taju-l-Mulk to suppress a rebellion of 
the Zemindars of Etawali. Tajud-mulk passing through Earan 
(Bulandsbahar) arrived at Koi, where he punished the refrac- 
tory, and then went to Deoli Jakhan, which is a strong place, 
and after plundering it, arrived at Etawah. Eiii Sar retired within 
the fort of Etawah, and after entering into terms, agreed to pay 
the revenue assessed upon him. Taju-l-Mulk returning by 
Chandwar, which he ravaged, went towards Katehar, and after 
taking tribute from Bai Narsing, returned to the city. 

In the month of Rajab of the same year, news arrived that Tiig- 
han Torkija had again rebelled, and invested the fort of Sir- 
hind, and ravaged the districts of Mansiirpiir and Pabal. Khizr 
Khan directed Khairu-d-Din to proceed against him, who, when 
lie arrived at Samana, was joined by Zirak Khan, when they 
pursued Tugliau with their combined forces. Tugban, after passing 
the Sutlej near Ludhiana, sought asylum with Jasrat Khokbar, 
and his Jagirs were bestowed upon Zirak Khan.. Malik Kiiairu- 
d-Di'n returned to Dehli. 

In the year 824, Khizr Khan marched towards Mewat, for the 
purpose of punishing the disaffected inhabitants of that tract, 
who had fortified themselves in the stronghold of Kotilah, be- 
longing to Bahadar Nahir. Upon the very first assault they 
evacuated the fort, when it was taken possession of by Kbizr 
Khan. The Mewatis tied to the hills, and Khizr Khan, after 
plundering and dismantling the fort, went towards Gwaliar. On 
the Bth of Muharram, Taj li-l-Mulk died, and his eldest son, 
8ikander, succeeded to the Wizarat, under the title of Malikii-s- 
Shark. After taking tribute from the Raja of Gwaliar, whose 
country was laid waste, Khizr Khan went to Etawah. Rai Sar 
had, in the meantime, died, and his son, professing obedience, 
declared himself ready to pay the stipulated revenue. 

x\t this time, Khizr Kliaii fell ill, and returned to Dehli, and 
departed to the mercy of God on the 7th of Jamadiu-l-awwal, 
A. IL 824. His reign lasted seven years, two months, and two 
days. 

^ ^ 'j' ^ 

Dariya Khan, the son of Mubarak Khan, Lohani, obtained the 
government of Beliar. At this time the scarcity of grain became 
so great, tiiat in order to afford relief to the people the corn-tax 
was remitted, and orders to this effect were despatched to all 
parts of the kingdom, and the abolition has continued from that 
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day to this. At this time the Sultan (Sikander) came to Saran^ 
and transferred some of the Pergmiahs which were in its 
neighbourhood, and in possession of the Zemindfc, in J%ir to 
his own adherents. Thence he proceeded by way of Machligarli 
to Jannpdr, where he sojourned six months, and then went to 
Patna. 

It is said that the Saltan demanded of Salbahan, the of 
Patna, his daughter in marriage, and upon his refusal, set out 
to chastise his impertinence, in the year 904. When he reached 
Patna, he laid waste the whole country, and did not leave the 
sign of a dwelling standing. But when he arrived before Bandu« 
garb, which is the strongest fort in the country, and the residence 
of a Governor, the garrison exhibited such gallantry and deter- 
mination, that he was compelled to return to Jaunpdr without 
accomplishing his purpose. 

^ sf: sj: 

On the 28th of Zi-l-hijjah A. H. 1000, His Majesty, Akher, 
owing to the weakness of Prince Khusru, directed Prince Danial to 
remain in charge of the standing camp, while he himself advanced 
rapidly towards Cashmir, taking the compiler of this work, Niz*^- 
mn-d-dln Ahmed, in company with him, and directing the Prince 
to move on by easy marches with the ladies of the family, and 
take up his quarters atRohtas. He reached Cashmir on the 8th 
of Maharram, 1001, and spent there 28 days in amusing him- 
self with hunting excursions. He again entrusted the govern- 
ment of Cashmir to Mirza Yiisuf, and leaving there a party com- 
posed of Khwajah Ashraf, Mir MurMBakhni, together with the 
son of Fateh Khdn and the son of Sheikh Ibrdbhn, he embarked 
on the 8th of Safar for Barah Mulah, which lies on the confines 
of Cashmir and on the road leading to Pukhli. In his way he 
visited the remarkable lake which is surrounded by mountains 
on the Northern, Southern, and Western sides, and extends 60 
miles in circumference. From this lake flows a river, the water 
of which is remarkably clear. Sultau Zainu-l-Abidin had filled 
up the middle part of this lake with stones to the height of one 
jarfb above the level of the water and raised a magnificent 
structure upon it. Indeed, no lake in Hindustan has been found 
to equal this. After visiting this, the king went to Barah Miilah, 
and thence proceeded by land towards Pukhii, on his arrival at 
which place there fell a shower of rain and hail. The king next 
proceeded by forced inarches to Eobtas, ordering the compiler, 
Khwajah Nazir Baulat, and Khwdjaki Fateh-ullah, to follow with 
the females and household establishment. A strange coinci- 
dence occurred upon this expedition. When the king returned 
from Cashmir, he remarked that it was about forty years since he 

^ There is some reason to suppose Fauna in Buudelkhaud is meant; 
but all copies concur in readbg Patna. 
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li ad seen snow, and as most of the men in his _ 

brought up ill Hind, had likewise never seen ^ ‘ 

that it would be an exhibition of God’s mercy, if i s ou - so 
happen that snow should fall, after he had passed through the 
narrow defiles in the neighbourhood of Pukhli, to satisfy their cu- 
riosity, and it turned out according to his desires. 

On the appearance of the new moon of Rabi u-l-awwa , e 
arrived at the fort of Eohtas ; and on the 15th of the same 
month, he inarched towards the capital, Lahore, where he arrive 
on the 6th of Eabi’u-s-sani of the same year, after a journey ot 
20 days, amusing himself occasionally with hunting on the road. 
In the meantime, intelligence was brought that a battle iiacl 
taken place between Mansing and the son and brothers oi iiat- 
lii Afghan, upon whose death the province of Orissa had come 
into their possession, and that the Iloyal party having been vic- 
torious, ®the extensive province of Orissa, which lies on the conhnes 
of Bengal, had been absorbed into his Majesty’s possessions. 

jB: ❖ 'K * * ^ 

Husain Khdn Tuhii/a.—Re was called Tukrlya, from the fact 
of his having issued an order, when he was Governor oi Lahore, 
to the effect that Hindds should bear on their shoulders a dis- 
criminating mark, which being called in Hindi, obtamed 

for him the nicname of Tukriija. He was nephew and 
of Imdm Mehdi Kdsim Khan, and was a mansabdar ot 2000. lie 

died A. H. 983.^* 

Amir Fateh^dlah In the year 990 IL corresponding 

with the 26th Ilahi, the Amir arrived at Court trom the Deccan, 
and was received with royal favour. ^ He was directed, m con- 
junction with the ministers, to examine the returns oi the col- 
lectors, and to revise the system of accounts. On this duty he 
was engaged for many years, and, in token of the king s satisfac- 
tion, was honoured with the title of Uzdu-l-daulah. He was a very 
learned man, and was better versed in every kind of knowledge, 
practical and theoretical, than any man in Khorasan, Irak, or 
Hinddstaii. In short, in the whole world he was without a rival. 
He was also an adept in the secret arts ot magic and enclmnt- 
ment. For instance, he placed a mill-stone on a carriage, which 
produced flour by a self-generated movement, and he mauutac- 


* Some of the proceedings of this enthusiast will be noticed in a 
succeeding article. The MdsimAVmi us that thi^s order was 
issued ill consequence of his having one day saluted a Hindu, who 
passed by with a long beard, the distinctive mark of a Musulman. ve 
do not learn whether this edict was approved or anniuied. in the 
decline of the republic, when a similar measure was proposed at liome 
xvith respect to the slaves, a wise man exclaimed, “ quantum pericuium 
immineret, si servi nostri numcnirc nos ccepissent I” Seneca, De 
Iw, L24. 
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tured a, gim, which fired twelve balls at a time. In Cashmirj, .he 
departed for the land of eternity in the year 997 

. ' SjC 2^}' ' . ^ 'i'2 

A few days after, Sultan Mahmild assembled an army, and 
marched on Shorjf when Jam B%ezid and Alam Khan, with their 
followers, advanced to the distance of twenty miles from Sh or to 
oppose him. Their troops were drawn np facing the Ravi, and a 
letter was despatched to Daulat Khan Lodi, acquainting him with 
the particulars of their movement. Upon receipt of this intelligence, 
Daulat Khan Lodi, at the head of the Paiijab forces, came to 
their assistance before the conflict was at an end, and dispatched a 
confidential person to Sultan Mahmud to enter into a negociation 
for peace ; and it was at last through his mediation that the king 
took his departure for Multan, and that Jam Bayezid returned to 
Shor ; after which, he himself proceeded to Lahore. 

Notwithstanding that the terms of peace had been adjusted by 
so wise a man as Daulat Khan, yet it did not endure long. 

In the interim, Mir Jakar Zand,J with his two sons, named 
Mir Ilahdad and Shah dad, came to Multan from Mavi. It was 
Mir Shahdad that introduced the principles of the Shia creed 
into Multan. 

As the Langah family had great respect for Malik Sohrilb 
Dudaii, Mir Jakar Zand could not acquire any influence in M'uitan. 
He therefore sought the protection of Jam Bayezid, who treated 
him with respect, and was pleased to grant a portion of his pri* 
vate domain for the support of the Mir’ s family. 

Jam Bayezid was a man of obliging character and of generous 
spirit, and was particularly anxious to promote the interests of 
the learned and virtuous. He is said to have sent money and 
other necessary provisions to Multan from Shor, for their especial 
use, even during the period of actual hostilities. His generosity 
towards men of talent was so notorious, that maxiy persons of 
distinction quitted their homes, took up their abode at Shor, and 
encouraged many others to resort to that place. 

These are among the biographies of contemporary nobles, philo- 
sophers, and poets, which are inserted at the close of the reign of 
„ Akber.' 

t Shor, or Shorkote, is twenty-six miles north of Tiilamba, and on 
the road from that place to Jhang. Among the extensive ruins of 
this place, the most remarkable is a mound of earth, surrounded by a 
brick wall, and high enough to be seen from a circuit of six or eight 
miles. Native tradition represents it to be the capital of a Raja of 
the name of Shor, who w'as conquered by a king from the West. — 
Burnes’ Bokhara, VoL III. p. 131, 

X This agrees with the name as given by Briggs, hut in the original 
of Ferishta it is Mir Imad Om’dezi* In many other respects there is 
a great diSerence between the original ami translation, and it is evident 
that the translator must have used a diftcrent Mauiueripfc in this por- 
tion of his work, 
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AmoBgst otlier persons, MaiiMna Aziz-nllah,' pupil of MaiiMiia 
Fateh-iiliah, was invited by Jam Bayezid with many entreaties. 

On his approach to Siior, Jam Bayezid received him with 
much honor, conducted him to his private apartments, and ordered 
his servants to pour water over the Manlaiia’s hands, and then by 
■way of a blessing to sprinkle the same wmter on the four corners 
of. his house.. 

There is a curious anecdote concerning the Maulana and Sheikh 
Jalalii-d-din Kureishi, Vakil of Jam Bayezid wdiich, though not 
much to the purpose of this history, is yet here recorded for an 
example, and as an awakening from the sleep of neglect. It is 
this-^ — Wlien the Jam received the Maulana with unusual dis- 
tinction, the Sheikh went to the Maulana and told him, that 
Jam Bayezid had given him his compliments, and desired that 
the Mauldna should select for himself one of the slave girls who 
had been ordered to attend him. The Maulana sent one of his 
own servants to Jam Bayezid and said in reply, “ God forbid that 
a man should ever look upon the women of his friend ; moreover 
such sentiments are unworthy of my advanced age.’’ Jam Bayezid 
replied that he had no knowledge of the imputed message. 
The Maulana being much embarrassed at this, cursed the pen- 
son that communicated the message to him, saying, May his 
neck be broken !” and returned to his home without even seeing 
Jam Biiyezid, who was not informed of his departure, until he 
had actually left his dominions. 

It so happened that the curse of the Maulana took effect ; 
for after Sheikh Jalalu-d-din came to Shor, having deserted the 
service of SuMn Sikander, he chanced one night to miss his 
footing, when he fell from an upper story with his bead down- 
wards, and literally broke his neck. 

After the conquest of the Pan jab in 930 H. by Firdiis Makani 
Zahiru-d-din Muhammed Baber Biidshah Gbazi, that monarch 
at the time of his return to Dehli, sent a commission to Mirza 
Shah Husain Arghiiii, Governor of Thatta, ordering him to take 
charge of Multan and its neighbouring districts. He accordingly 
crossed the river at Bhakkar, and marched towards Multan with 
a large army. 

Sultan Mahmiid now collected all his forces, advanced to the 
distance of two days journey from the city of Multan, and sent 
Sheikh Bahau-d-diu Kureisid, successor to the celebrated Sheikh 
Bahau-d-diu Zakariya (may God sanctify his sepulchre 1) as an 
ambassador to Mirza Shah Husain, and appointed Maulana 
Behioi, who was noted for the fluency of his eloquence, as well as 
the purity of his language, to accompany the Sheikh. 

The Mirza received them with much honor, and said that lie 
liad come with the view of chastising Sultan Mahmud, and of 
visiti],ig Sheikh Bahau-d-diri Zakariya’s tomb. 

The Maulana stated that it woiiid suffice if Sultan Mahmiid 
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were to effect liis communications at a distance, in tlie same 
manner as the Prophet had guided Wais Kami while they were 
absent from each other, and that Sheikh Behiu-d-din was already 
come to his presence, inasmuch as he himself was the repre- 
sentative of Zakariya, and that there was therefore no need of his 
troubling himself to proceed any further. 

They w'ere, however, unsuccessful in accomplishing the objects 
of their interview, and returned to the Sultan, who died suddenly 
in the same night, poisoned, it is said, by Lashkar Kh^ln, one 
of his slaves. He died A. H. 931, after a reign of 27 years. 

Respecting Sultan Husain^ son of Sultan Mah- 
mud, 

After the death of Sultan Mahmud, Kawam Khan Langdli and 
Langar Khan, who were the commanders of Sultan Mahiniid’s 
army, deserted their king, and joined Mirzd Shah Husain Ar- 
ghdn, and having met with a kind reception from him, they sub« 
sequently took possession of the different towns of Multan in the 
name of the Mirza, while the remaining Lang^h Chiefs, con- 
founded at this intelligence, hastened to Multan, and proclaimed 
the son of Sultan Mahmdd as king, under the title of Sultan 
Sh^h Husain, and read the Khutbah in his name — though he was 
but a child. But he was king only in name, for Sheikh 
Shuja’ii-l-Mulk Bukhari, son-in-law of Sultan Mahmiid, assuming 
the office of Vazir, secured to himself all the regal power. 

By the advice of this inexperienced man, the adherents of the 
Langah family took refuge in the fort, which had scarcely one 
day’s provision in it ; while Mirza Shah Husain, deeming the 
death of Sultan Mahmdd a most convenient opportunity for the 
conquest of the country, immediately laid siege to the fort. 

After a few days, the garrison finding the provisions of the 
fort were consumed, and that they were about to perish, came to 
Sheikh Shuj4’u-1-Mulk, who was the cause of his country’s 
disasters, and solicited his permission to give the enemy battle, 
representing at the same time that they had still some vigour 
left, that their horses were fresh, and that it was not improbable 
that the gale of victory might incline to their side ; and that to 
x'emain inactive and beleaguered as they were, was expedient only 
when there was any hope of receiving succour from without, 
— which was not at all a probable contingency in their case. 

The Sheikh did not make any reply, but retiring to a private 
apartment, he invited the attendance of some of tlie Chiefs, and 
said that as the sovereignty of Shah Husain Langah had not as 
yet been well established, he was afraid, lest most of their men 
on making a sally from tlie fort, should take the opportunity 
to desert, and join Mirz*^ SMh Husain, in hope of receiving some 
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reward for their treachery, and that the small remnant who 
had any regard for their reputation might fall into the hands of 
the enemy. 

Maulaiia Sa’duIIah of Lahore, a learned man of that time, who 
was coniined in the fort of Multan on this occasion, relates that 
a few months after the siege had commenced, when all the ave- 
nues of the fort were closed by the enemy, and no one was able 
to enter for the purpose of rendering assistance, or go out for the 
purpose of escaping his doom, (for the attempt was attended 
with certain destruction,) the garrison were at last reduced to 
such extremities, as to be compelled to consume dogs and cats, 
which were partaken of with as much avidity as if they had been 
the choicest goats and lambs. 

The protection of the fort was committed by Sheikh Shuja’u-1- 
Mulk to the charge of a vagabond, named Jadii, who had three 
thousand militia of the country under him. That wretch entered 
all the houses wherever he had the least expectation of finding 
grain, and plundered them so unscrupulously, that the people 
earnestly desired Sheikh Shuja’u-l-Mulk’s destruction. 

At last, the besieged were reduced to so desperate a condition, 
that they preferred being killed by the Mirza to a slow death 
by famine, and they accordingly threw themselves down from 
the walls of the fort ; but Mirza Shah Husain, being aware of 
their distress, allowed them a free passage. 

After a siege of one year and several months, his men, one 
night, entered the fort, and put the besieged to the sword, 
sparing no one between the age of seven and seventy. They 
next treated most oppressively all the citizens on whom there 
was the least suspicion of possessing wealth, and treated them 
with various kinds of indignity. This took place at the close 
of A. H. 932. 

Maulan'ci Sa’ dull ah gives ah account of those transactions in 
the following words. 

*‘When the fort was captured by the Arghuns, a party of 
them entered my liouse, seized on my father, Maulana Ibrahim 
Jama, who, in studying and teaching the whole circle of sciences 
for 65 years, had lost the use of his sight, and treated him 
with the grossest insult. Another person came and bound me, 
and sent me as a present to the Vazir of the Mirz'L 

The Vazir was sitting on a wooden platform in the open area, 
when I reached liis house, and he ordered me to he bound with a 
chain, of which one end was tied to one of the feet of the platform. 
1 did not, however, grieve for myself, but I could not help shed- 
ing tears, when 1 recollected my father’s sad condition. 

After a while, he called for his escrutoire, mended Ids pen, and 
then rose up with the intention of washing his hands and feet 
and praying, before he sat down to write. There was no one left 
witiiin the iioiise but myself, so I approached the platform, and 
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wrote, oil the very paper on which the Vazir had intended to 
write, the following verse of the work Bardah — Do not your 
eyes see howl am weeping, and do you never say, ‘Weep 
no more,’ and does your heart never suggest to you that you 
should have pity upon me ?” After which, I immediately resumed 
my place, and began to weep. After his return, when he was just 
beginning to write, he saw the lines and began to look round to 
see who might have written them, but finding that there was no 
body except myself, he wished me to declare if I had written it, 
and on my confessing to have done so, he enquired more about 
my affairs, and on hearing my father’s name, he immediately 
got up, released me from my fetters, and having clothed me with 
a garment of his own, proceeded immediately to the Diwan 
Khana of the Mirza, and introduced me to him. The Mirza sent 
some one to search after my father, and to bring him to the 
presence. 

The people around the Mirza were talking upon religious sub- 
jects, when my father was admitted to that assembly, and the 
Mirzd after bestowing Khilats, the one on my father, the other 
on myself, encouraged my father to relate to him the circum- 
stances of his life, and he accordingly related them, notwithstand- 
ing the agitation of his mind. He recounted them with so much 
pathos and eloquence, that the auditors were charmed with him, 
aud the Mirza requested the pleasure of his company, on his 
return to his owm country. 

The Mirza ordered all of my father’s plundered property to be 
restored, and that a compensation in money should be given 
for that which could not be recovered, but my father begged to 
be excused from accompanying him, saying that he was too old 
to undertake such a journey, when the time of his preparing for 
his last pilgrimage was so near ; and accordingly he did die only 
two months after this occurrence.” 

In short, when the fort was captured, the Mirza committed 
Sultin Husain to the custody of an officer, and treated Sheikh 
Shuja’u-1-Mnlk Bukhari with various indignities, and a large 
sum of money was daily exacted from him. The country of Mul- 
tan had by this time been much devastated, so that there was no 
hope of its attaining its former degree of prosperity, but the. 
Mirza, nevertheless, not thinking its restoration so very difficult, 
left the country in charge of Khw^jah Shamsu-d-din, with Langar 
Khan to assist him, and he himself returned to Thatta. Under 
the judicious management of Langar Khan, the country was 
again populated, and he subsequently turned out the Khwajab, 
with the assistance of the people, and made himself master of 
the country. 

After the death of Bdber, Humaiydn succeeded to the throne of 
Hindustan, and bestowed the Panj^b in Jagir upon Mirza Karnrdn, 
who sent a message to Laiigar Kh4n requesting his attendance, 
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and on the Khah*s waiting npon him at Lahore, he was pleased 
to confer on him the country of P'l,bal in exchange for Multan. 

Towards the close of the Khan’s life, the king assigned as his 
residence a place at Lahore, now known by the name of Daira^ 
Langar Khan, which is one of the most celebrated quarters of 
Lahore. From this time forward Multan again came under the 
dominion of the kings of Dehli. 

After the death of Mirza Kamran, it passed to Shir Khan, 
from Shir Klrhi to Selim Khmi, and from him to the officers of 
His Majesty Akber, all which changes have been mentioned in 
their respective places. 


The Tabakat-i-Akberi is one of the common- 
est histories procurable in India, but I have 
met with no remarkably good - copy. In the 
Bodleian Library it is the only work on Indian 
History noticed by Uri, except an imperfect 
one on the reigns of Humaiyun, Akber, and 
Jehangir.* 

The Tabakat-i-Akberi commences with : — 

and ends with a promise, which does not ap- 
pear to have been fulfilled. As several copies, 
procured from distant places, concur in this 
reading, and as the author continued almost 
till the day of his death the history of Akber’s 
reign, it seems probable that he never wrote 
the Conclusion which he promised in his Pre- 

* Uri, BibL BodL Cockl MSS, Orient Catah—Codd, MSS. Pers. 
x)i, hi. iiv. 
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face, and which now is comprised in ten lines. 
It gives merely the computed area, populousness, 
and revenue of Hindustan, respecting which the 
author observes : “ Be it not concealed, that the 
country of Hindustto is comprised within four 
climates, and is now included in the dominions 
of the Emperor Akber. Its length from Hindu 
Koh, on the borders of Badakhsh&.n, to the coun- 
try of Orissa, which is on the borders of Bengal, 
from West to East, is 1 680 legal coss. Its breadth 
from Cashmir to the hills of Barujh, which is 
on the borders of Shrat and Gujr^t, is 800 coss 
Ilahi. Another mode is to take the breadth 
from the hills o'f Kam^un to- the borders of the 
Deccan, which amounts to lOOO Ilahi coss. 
The soil is w^ell adapted for cultivation, and 
within each coss are several inhabited villages. 
At the present time, namely A. H. 1002, Hin- 
dust&.n contains 3200 towns (including 120 large 
cities) and 500,000 villages, and yields a revenue 
of 64,00,000,000 Tankas.” He then finishes with 
these words : — 

]j 
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Note F. 

On Fire-ioorshij) in Upper India. 

Nizamii-rl-din. Ahmed mentions no other event 
of Ibrahim’s reign but this respecting the Kho- 
rasanls.* Abu-l-feda and the Tabak^t-i-Nasiri 
are silent. What the Tarikh-i-Alfi says may 
be seen at p. 157. The Muntakhabu-l-Tawh- 
rikh has nothing more on the subject than is 
contained in the Tabak^t-i-Akberi. The Rau- 
zatu-s-Safd is the same asthe Tarikh-i-Alfi, ex- 
cept that the former omits the name of the place. 
Ferishta adds a few particulars not to be found 
in the others. He says 

‘‘The king marched from thence to another town in the neigh- 
bourhood, called Der-a, the inhabitants of which came originally 
from Khorasan ; and were banished thither with their families 
by Afrasiab, for frequent rebellions. Here they had formed 
themselves into a small independent state, and being cut off from 
intercourse with their neighbours by a belt of mountains nearly 
impassable, had preserved their ancient customs and rites, by 
not intermarrying with any other people. The king, having with 
iniimte labor cleared a road for his army over the mountains, 
advanced towards Dera, which was well fortified. This place 
was remarkable for a fine lake of water about one parasang and 
a half in circumference ; the waters of which did not apparently 
diminish, either from the heat of the weather or from being 
used by the army. At this place the king was overtaken by 
the rainy season ; and his army, though greatly distressed, was 
compelled to remain before it for three months. Ikit as soon 
as tlic rains abated, he summoned the town to surrender and 
acknowledge the faith. 

^ Yidep. m 
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Sultan Ibrahim’s proposal being rejected, be renewed the 
siege, which continued some weeks, with great slaughter on both 
sides. The town, at length, was taken by assault, and the Mu- 
bammedans found in it much wealth, and 100,000 persons, whom 
they carried in bonds to Ghazni. Some time after, the king 
accidentally saw one of those unhappy men carrying a heavy 
stone, with great difficulty and labour, to a palace which he was 
then building. This exciting his pity, he commanded the pri- 
soner to throw it down and leave it there, at the same time giv- 
ing him his liberty. This stone happened to be on the public 
road, and proved troublesome to passengers, but as the king’s 
rigid enforcement of his commands was universally known, no 
one attempted to touch it. A courtier one day having stumbled 
with his horse over the stone, took occasion to mention it to the* 
king, intimating, that he thought it would be advisable to have 
it removed. To which the king replied, I commanded it to be 
thrown down and left there; and there it must remain as a 
monument of the calamities of war, and to commemorate my 
sense of its evils. It is better for a king to be pertinacious in 
the suj:)port even of an inadvertent command than that he should 
depart from his royal word.” The stone accordingly remained 
where it was ; and was shown as a curiosity in the reign of 
SuMn Bairam several years afterwards.” 

The position of this place is \ery difficult to 
fix. Ferishta says that in the year 472 H. 
Ibrahim marched in person to India, and con- 
quered portions if it never before visited by the 
Musulm^ns. He extended his conquests to 
Ajudhan, now called Pattan Sheikh Farid 
Shakr Ganj. He then went to Rudpal, situated 
on the summit of a steep hill, which a river em- 
braced on three sides, and which was protected 
by an impervious wood, infested by serpents. He 
then marched to Dera, which Briggs seems to 
place in the valley of the Indus, because he adds 
in a note, “ Dera seems a common name in 
the vicinity of Multan for a town.” The rea- 
ding of the Tarikh-i-Alfi with respect to the 
two first places is much the most probable, 
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—namely, a fort in the country of J 6 d* and 
Damdl. 

The Rauzatu-s-Safa does not mention the 
first place, and speaks of the second as if it 
were on the sea shore. The third place he 
does not name. In Ferishta it is Derh, and in 
the Tarikh-i-Alfi, Derapdr. It is possible that 
the Dehra of Dehrd Dun may be meant ; hut, 
though the belt of mountains, the inaccessible 
jungle, the seclusion of the inhabitants, and the 
identity of name, are in favor of this supposi- 
tion, we at a loss for the inexhaustible lake and 
the impregnability of the position. 

All the authors, however, who mention the 
circumstance, whether they give the name or 
not, notice that the inhabitants were banished 
by Afrasiab ; and this concurrent tradition res- 
pecting their expulsion from Khorasan seems 
to indicate the existence of a colony of Fire- 
worshippers in these hills, who preserved their 
peculiar rites and customs, notwithstanding the 
time which had elapsed since their departure 
from their native country. 

Putting aside the probability, which has fre- 
quently been speculated upon, of an original 
connection between the Hindd religion and the 
worship of fire, and the derivation of the name 

* This country is noticed above at pp; 25 and 159. It lies between 
the Indus and the Jailani, and is the Ayiul of the old travellers. It is 
the old Sanscrit name, and occurs in the Puranic lists, and on the 
Allahabad pillar, under the name of Yrndket^a. Wilford says it is the 
Hud of the Book of Esther. It occurs also in the marg;inal legend of 
the reverse of the Bactro-Pehlevi Coins. See Journal A. S. Beny, 
Vol. VL p. 973 ; As. Researches, Vol. VlII. p,349, Lassen, Zeitschrif't 
/. d. K, d. Moryenlandes, Yol III. p. 196. 
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of Magadha from the Magi, there is much in 
the practical worship of the Hindus, such as 
the /jowi, t\iQ gaiatr'i, the address to the sun* at 
the time of ablution, the prohibition against 
insulting that luminary by indecent gestures, I 
—all which would lead an inattentive observer to 
conclude the two religions to bear a very close re- 
semblance to one another. It is this considera- 
tion which should make us very careful in re- 
ceiving the statements of the early Muhammedan 
writers on this subject ; and the use of the word 
Guhr, to signify not only, especially, a Fire- 
worshipper, but, generally, an Infidel of any 
denomination, adds to the probability of confu- 
sion and inaccuracy. 

European scholars have not been sufficiently 
attentive to this double use of the word, and 
all those who have relied upon M. Petis de la 
Ci’oix’s translation of Shei’ifu-d-din, have con- 
sidered that, at the period of Timur’s invasion, 
fire-worship prevailed most extensively in 
upper India, because Gabr is used throughout 
by the historians of that invasion, to represent 
the holders of a creed opposed to his own, and 
against which his rancour and cruelty were un- 
sparingly directed. 

* See Lucian’s description of the circular dance peculiar to Indian 
priests, in which they worship the sun, standing with their faces to- 
wards the east. — Be Saltatione. See also Bohlen, das alieludien, Vol. 
1. pp, 137, LIG, Erseh and Gruber, Encijcloj)ddie der Wissensclmfien 
u)id Kiinsie, Art. IndleMf pp, 1G6, 172. 

t Hesiod enables us to disguise it in a learned language, 
yinjd' h.vr TjeXioLO r^rpafifieyos opOhs 

Op. ef Di. V. (>72. 

See also Mem, iv, 52, Mmdyma U, 59, Bohlen. d, alt. hid. VoL 1. 
p. 139. ■ ' 
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But thougli the word is used indiscriminately, 
there are certain passages, in which it is im- 
possible to consider that any other class but 
Fire-worshippers is meant. Thus, it is distinctly 
said that the people of Tughlakpdr* believed 
in the two principles of good and evil in the 
universe, and acknowledged Ahrimdn and Yezdan 
( Ormiizd). The captives massacred at Lonif are 
said to have been Magians, as well as Hindhs, 
and in the passage quoted in the article Habib- 
u-s-siYAR, it is stated that the son of Safi Gabr 
threw himself into the fire, which he worshipped. 

We cannot reluse our assent to this distinct 
evidence of the existence of Fire-worshippers in 
upper India as late as the invasion of Timur, 
A. D. 1398 - 9 . There is, therefore, no impro- 
bability that the independent tribe which had 
been expelled by Afrdsidb, and practised their 
oM'n peculiar rites, and whom Ibrahim, the 
Ghaznevide, attacked in A. D. 1079 , were a co- 
lony of Fire-worshippers from Iran, who, if the 
date assigned be true, must have left their native 
country before the reforms effected in the na- 
tional creed by Zoroaster. 

Indeed, when we consider the constant inter- 
course which had prevailed from the oldest time 
between Persia and India,| it is surprising that 
we do not find more unquestionable instances 
of the persecuted Fire-worshippers seeking an 
asylum in Northern India, as well as Guzerit. 

* Cheriffedflin, Bist, de Timur, Tom. HI. p. 8L 
t Price’s Chronological Eetrosp. of Mak. Mist ¥oL IIL p. 254, 

J Troyer, Raja Tarangini, VoL 11. p. 44L 
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The instances in which they are alluded to 
before this invasion of Timdr are very rare, 
and almost always so obscurely mentioned, as to 
leave some doubt in the mind, whether foreign 
ignorance of native customs and religious rites 
may not have given a colour to the narrative. 

The evidence of the Chinese traveller, Hiuen- 
thsang, to the existence of sun-worship at Mul- 
tdn in 640 A. D. is very decisive. He found 
there a “ temple of the sun, and an idol erected 
to represent that grand luminary,” with dwell- 
ings for the priests and reservoirs for ablution ;* 
yet he says the city was inhabited chiefly by 
men of the Brahminical religion. 

A few centuries before, if Philostratus is to 
be believed, Apollonius, after crossing the In- 
dus, visited the temple of the sun at Taxila, and 
Phraotes, the chief of the country, describes 
the Indians, as in a moment of joy “ snatching 
torches from the altar of the sun,” and men- 
tions that he himself never drank wine, except 
I “ when sacrificing to the sun.” After crossing 
the Hyphasis, Apollonius goes to a place, which 
would seem to represent Jw§.la Mukhi, where 
they “ worship fire” and “ sing hymns in honor 
of the sun.”t 

When the Arabs arrived in the valley of the 
Indus, they found the same temple, the same 
idol, the same dwellings, the same reservoirs, 

* Journal Asiatique^ 4th series, Tom. VIIL p. 298, and Foe Koue 
Ki,p.393. ^ 

t Philostrati Vita Apollonii, I^ib* II. Capp. 24, 32, Lib. IIL 
Cap. 14* 
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as had struck the Chinese, but their descrip- 
tion of the idol would lead us to suppose that 
it was a representation of Budh. Biruni, how- 
ever, whose testimdiiy is more valuable than 
that of all other Muhammedans, as he was fully- 
acquainted with the religious system of the 
Hindus, plainly tells us* that the idol of Mul- 
tan was called Aditya,\ because it was conse- 
crated to the sun, and that Muhammed bin 
Kassam, the first invader, suspended a piece of 
cow’s flesh from its neck, in order to show his 
contempt of the superstition of the Indians, 
and to disgust them with this double insult to 
the dearest objects of their veneration. | 

Shortly before Biruni wrote, we have another 
instance of this tendency to combine the two 
worships. In the message which Jaipal sent 
to Nasiru-d-din, in order to dissuade him from 
driving the Indians to desperation, he is repre- 
sented to say, according to the Tarikh-i-Alfi. 
“ The Indians are accustomed to pile their pro- 
perty, wealth, and precious jewels in one heap, 
and to kindle it with the fire, which they worship. 
They then kill their women and children, and 
with nothing left in the world they rush to their 
last onslaught, and die in the field of battle, so 
that for their victorious enemies the only spoil 

* M. 'Reinmd, Fragments ArahGS $t PersanSi HI. 

t See Lassen, IndiscJie Alterthumshindes'Voh I. p. 76L Antholo- 
gia Sanscriticas p. 172. As. "Vol. L p. 263, Vans Kennedy, 
Ancient and Ehidu Mythology, ip. 349. 

There is nothing in the tarious origins ascribed to the name of 
Multhn which gives any colour to the supposition that the city was 
devoted to the worship of the sun. See Lassen, Alterthum^ 

$hmde, VoL L p. 99. Zeitschrift f. d, Morg. VoL III. p. 196. 
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is dust and ashes.” The declaration is a curi- 
ous one in the mouth of a Hindu, but may per- 
haps be considered to indicate the existence of 
a modified form of pyrolatry in the beginning 
of the eleyenth century. 

The practice alluded to is nothing more than 
the Johar, which is so frequently practised 
by Hindus in despair, as at p. 190, and was not 
unknown to the nations of antiquity. Sardana- 
palus performed it, on the capture of Babylon. 
“ He raised a large pyre in his palace, threw 
upon it all his wealth in gold, silver, and royal 
robes, and then placing his concubines and 
eunuchs on it, he, they, and the entire palace 
were consumed in the flames.”* The Saguntines 
did the same, when their city w'as“’takeh by 
Hannibal, t and Arrian gives us an account 
of one performed by the Brahmins, without 
noticing it as a practice exclusively observed by 
that class.J The peculiarity of the relation con- 
sists in Jaipal’s declaration that the Indians 
worshipped the fire, not in the fact of their 
throwing their property and valuables into it. 

The practice of self- cremation also appears 
to have been common at an earlier period ; and 
there were conspicuous instances of it when 
foreign nations first became acquainted with 
India. One occurs above, at p. 155, where 
this very Jaipil, having no opportunity of dy- 
ing in the field of battle, committed himself to 

* Diodorus Siculusa IL 27. 

t Be E&^pediU VL 7. 
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the flames. Other histories tell us that it was 
then a custom amongst the Hindus that a king- 
who had been twice defeated was disqualified 
to reign, and that JaipM, in compliance with 
this custom, resigned his crown to his son, light- 
ed his funeral pyre with his own hands, and 
perished in the flames. 

The Greeks and Romans were struck with 
the instances which they witnessed of the same 
practice. Calanus, who followed the Macedo- 
nian army from Taxila, solemnly burnt himself 
in their presence at Pasargadee, being old and 
tired of his life.* Zarmanochegas, who accom- 
panied the Indian ambassadors sent by a chief, 
called Porus, to Augustus, burnt himself at 
Athens, and directed the following inscription 
to be engrayed on his sepulchral monument : — 
“ Here lies Zarmanochegas, the Indian of Bar- 
gosa, who deprived himself of life, according to 
a custom prevailing among his countrpmen”'\ 

Strabo correctly observes, on the authority 
of Megasthenes, that suicide is not one of the 
dogmas of Indian philosophy, indeed, it is 
attended by many spiritual penalties,! and even 
penance which endangers life is prohibited. § 
There is a kind of exception, however, in favor 
of suicide by fire and water, |1 but then only 

* Diodorus Sic, XVIL 107. Valerius Max. I. viii. Extern, 10. 
Cicero, Tusc. IL 22. 

t Suetonius, 21. Strabo, XV. 1. 

t Rhode, Religiose Blldung^ der Hindus^ Vol. I. p. 451, Bolden, 
VoL I. pp. 286‘ — 290. 

§ See Wilson^s note to MilFs British India, VoL 11. p. 417* 

11 Colebrooke, Asiatic Resear cheSyYol, VII. p. 256; where an in 
stance is adduced from the RagJmvans'a and Bdmdyam, 
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when age, or infirmity, makes life grievous and 
burdensome. The former has of late years 
gone quite out of fashion, but it is evident that 
in ancient times there were many devotees ready 
to sacrifice themselves in that mode. 

Quique suas struxere pyras, vivique calentes 
Conscend^re rogos. Proh ! quanta est gloria genti 
Injecisse manum fatis, vitiqne repletos 

Quod superest, donasse Diis. 

Pharsalia iii, 240 

It was, therefore, a habit sufficiently common 
amongst the Indians of that early period, to 
make Lucan remark upon it as a peculiar glory 
of that nation. 

All this, however, may have occurred without 
any reference to fire as an object of worship • 
but the speech of Jaipil, if not attributed to him 
merely through Muhammedan ignorance, shows 
an unquestionable devotion to that worship. 

But to continue, Istakhri, writing a century 
earlier than this transaction, says, “some parts 
of Hind and Sind belong to Gabrs, but a greater 
portion to Kafirs and idolaters ; a minute de- 
scription of these places would, therefore, be 
unnecessary and unprofitable.”* 

Here, evidently, the Fire-worshippers are 
alluded to as a distinct class ; and these state- 
ments, written at different periods respecting 
the religious creeds of the Indians, seem calcu- 
lated to impart a further degree of credibility to 
the specific assertions of Sherifu-d-din, Khond- 
emir, and the other historians of Timur’s ex- 
pedition to India. 

* Ouseiey’s Oriental Geography ^ p. 146. 
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But the people alluded to by them need not 
have been colonies of refugees, fleeing from 
Muhammedan bigotry and persecution. There 
are other modes of accounting for their exist- 
ence in these parts. They may have been 
Indian converts to the doctrine of Zoroaster, 
for we read that not only had he secret com- 
munication with the Brahmins of India,* * * § but 
when his religion was fully established, he 
endeavoured to gain proselytes in India, and 
succeeded in converting a learned Brahmin, 
called Tchengri-ghatchah by Anquetil du 
Perron, f who returned to his native country 
with a great number of priests, Firdusi tells us 
that Isfandiiir|; induced the monarch of India to 
renounce idolatry and adopt fire-worship, inso- 
much that not a Brahmin remained in the idol- 
temples. A few centuries afterwards, we have 
indisputable testimony to the general spread of 
these doctrines in Cabul, and the Panjdb. The 
emblems of the Mithraic§ worship so predomin- 

* Bactriamis Zoroastres, cum superioris Indiae secreta fidentius 
peuetraret, ad nemorosam quamdam veuerat solitudinem, cujus 
tranquillis silentiis prseeelsa Brachmanorum ingenia potiuntur: eo- 
rumque monitu rationes mundani motus et siderum, purosque sacro- 
rum ritus, quantum colligere potuit, eruditus, ex his, quse didicit, 
aliqua sensibus Magorum infudit. 

Ammian. MarcelL MianuSi XXIII, 6. 33. 

t Zendavesta, Vol, L Ch. ii. p. 70. 

X He is said, according to the Zinatu-t-Tawarikh, to have been the 
first convert made by Zoroaster, and Gasht^sp, his father, was persuad- 
ed by the eloquence of the prince to follow his example. The king 
ordered twelve thousand cow-hides to be tanned fine, in order that 
the precepts of his new faith might be engrossed upon them. In this 
respect what a contrast is there to Hindu exclusiveness ! The Pan- 
tlits withheld their sacred books from Col. Polier, for fear that he 
should bind them in calf-skin. MMologie des Indous. Tom, 

ILp.224. 

§ Using this word in its usual, though not proper, acceptation. The 
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ate on the coins of the Kanerkis, as to leave 
no doubt upon the mind that it was the state- 
religion of that dynasty.* 

Ritter entertains the supposition, that as 
the Khilji family came from the highlands 
which afforded a shelter to this persecuted race, 
they may have had a leaning to these doctrines, 
and he offers a suggestion, that the new religion 
which Alau-d-din wished to promulgate, may 
have been that of Zoroaster, t and that this will 
account for the Panjab and the Duab being full 
of his votaries at the time of Timdr’s invasion. 
But this is a very improbable supposition, and 
he has laid too much stress upon the use of the 
word Gahr, which, if taken in the exclusive 
sense adopted by him, would show not only 
that these tracts were entirely occupied by Fire- 
worshippers, but that Hindus were to be found 
in very few places in either of them. 

After this time, we find no notice whatever 
of the prevalence of fire-worship in Northern 
India, and its observers must then have been 
exterminated, or they must have shortly after 
been absorbed into some of the lower Hindft 
communities. It may not be foreign to this 
part of the enquiry to remark, that on the re- 
motest borders of Rohilkhand, just under the 

real Mitliraic worship was a fusion of Zoroastrianism and Chaldaism 
or the Syrian worship of the sun. See the authorities quoted in 
Guizot’s and Milman’s notes to Gibbon’s Decline mid Fall, VoL I. p, 
340 . 

* Lassen, Journal As. Soc. Bengal, VoL IX. p. 456, and IL T, 
Prittsep, Note on the Eistor. Results from Bactrian Coins, p. 106. 

t See liitter, Erdkunde von Asien, Vol lY. Part i. pp. 577 — 79*. 
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hills, there is a tribe called Gohri, who retain 
some peculiar customs, which seem to have no 
connection with Hindh superstition. They are 
said to have preceded the present occupants ot 
the more cultivated lands to the south of the 
Tarai, and may possibly be the descendants of 
some of the Gabrs who found a refuge in upper 
India. ^ The name of Gobri would certainly 
seem to encourage the notion of identity, for 
the difference of the first vowel, and the addition 
of a final one, offer no obstacle, any more than 
they do in the name of Gohryas* who gave 
information to Socrates on the subject of the 
Persian religion, and is expressly declared by 
Plato to be an avkp pidyos. 

There is another inferior Hindix tribe, to the 
west of the upper Jumna, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tughlakpfir mentioned above, 
who having the name of Magh,]' and proclaim- 
ing themselves of foreign extraction (inasmuch 
as they are descendants of R^ja Mukhtesar, a 
Sarsutf Brahmin, king of Mecca, and maternal 

* Plato, AxiochuSf Taiiclmitz, Vol. VIIL p. 204, The same name 
is common in Herodotus, Xenophon, Justin, and other authors, who 
deal in Persian History. The warmth of an Irish imagination as- 
cribes to the Greeks a still greater perversion of the original word. 

Hyde,’^ says the enthusiastic O’Brien, “ was the only one who 
had any idea of the composition of Cabiri, when he declared it was 
a Persian word somewhat altered from Gabri or Guebri, and signify- 
ing fire-worshippers. It is true that Gahri now stamls for fire- wor- 
shippers, hut that is only because they assumed to themselves this title 
which belonged to another order of their ancestors. The word is 
derived from gahh, a smith, and ir, sacred, meaning the sacred smiths, 
and Cabiri being only a perversion of it, is of course in substance of 
the very same import. Gohhan Saer means the sacred 

poet, or the Freemason Sage, one of the Guebhres, or Cabiri.” 
Round Toioers of Ireland^ pp. 354, 386. 

t Journal As. Soc, Bengal^ Vol. VII. p. 754. 
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grandfatheT of MiihaniiRed ! !)* would seem to 
invite the attention of any inquirer after the 
remnant of the stock of Magians ; hut all their 
customs, both religions and social, are of the 
Hindu stamp, and their only peculiarity con- 
sists in being the sole caste employed in the 
cultivation of mendJii (Lawsonia inermis.)! 

* This is not at all an imcommon paternity for the lower tribes to 
assume. There is nothing in which Hindu ignoranee is more betrayed, 
than in these silly attempts to enrol the false prophet amongst their 
native heroes. See especially Wilford^s absurd and dirty story, show- 
ing bow Muhamraed was of Brahminical descent. {As. Res. iX. 160.) 
Wilson considers that the story was manufactured especially for Wii- 
ford, but it is traditionally current among th^ ignorant in some parts 
of Upper India. {Note to MilFs India, 11. 176.) The reputed Brah- 
minical origin of Akber is more reasonable, inasmuch as it can be 
attributed to gratitude, and is not opposed to the doctrine of transmi- 
gration ; but wdiy Muhammed should also be chosen, whose votaries 
have proved the most unrelenting persecutors of Hindus, can only 
be ascribed to the marvellous assimilatiiig powers of their mental 
digestion, fostered by the grossest credulity and ignorance of past 
events, which can^ as Milton says, “ corporeal to incorporeal turn,” 
and to that indiscriminate craving after adaptation, which induces 
them even now to present their offerings at the shrines of Miiliammed- 
ans, whose only title to saint is derived from the fact of their having 
despatched hundreds of infidel and accursed Hindus to the nethermost 
pit of Hell. 

t See also Shea and Troyer, Dahistant Vol. I. pp. c. cxxv. Asiatic 
Researches, Yo\. IX. pp. ?4, 81, 212. VoL XL p. 76. VoL XVL p, 
15. Dr. Bird, Journal As. Soc. Bombay, No. ix. p. 186. Rammohun 
Roy, Translation of the Veds, pp. 2.9, 73, 10.9— -118. Malcolm, His*- 
tory of Persia, Vol. I. pp. .488—494. Wilson, Vishnu Pur ana, pp, 
xl. 84, 397- North British Bevtm, No. ii. p. 376. Klaproth, Me- 
moirs Relatifs a VAsie, Tom. IL p. 81. Ouseley, Travels in Persia. 
Vol. 1. pp. 102 — 146. Ritter, Erdkunde von Asian, Vol. IV, Pt. 1. pp. 
574, 614 — 619. Rhode, Religiose Bildung der Hindus, Vol. L p. 42; 
Vol. IL p. 290. Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, pp. 295 — 302. Colebrooke, 
Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. L pp. 30, 149, 153, 188, 217. F. 

Creuzet, Symholili und Mgthohgie, Vol. L pp, 518 — 524. 
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XXIII. 

TARI'Ka-I-BADAUNr. 

This history, by Mulla Abdu-l-Kadir Maluk 
Shkh of Bad^uh, is called by the author, Mun- 
takhabu-t-Tawarikh ; but as many others have 
compiled works under that title, I have thought 
it better to distinguish it by the name most 
frequently given to it in Hinddstan. 

It is a general history of India from the time 
of the Ghaznevides to tfte fortieth year of 
Akber ; and, in the reign of the latter, is espe- 
cially useful, as correcting by its prevalent 
tone of censure and disparagement the fulsome 
eulogium of the Akbernama. Despite this sys- 
tematic depreciation, it has been observed* that 
Abdu-l-Khdir’s narrative conveys a more favor- 
able impression of the character of Akber than 
the rhetorical flourishes of the Court Journalist. 

It concludes with lives of the Saints, Philoso- 
phers, Physicians, and Poets, of Akber’s reign. 

The author, who died at the close of the six- 
teenth century, was a very learned man, and 

Elphitistone, 'History of India^ VoL IL p. 209, Biographical 
Dictionary^ L. IL K, VoL I. p. 583, 
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frequently employed by the Emperor to make 
translations into Persian from the Arabic and 
Sanscrit, as in the case of the Muajjamu-1- 
Buldkn, J^miu-r-Rashidi, and the Ramayana ; 
yet, notwithstanding this employment, for which 
he acknowledges he received, in one present 
only, one hundred and fifty gold Mohurs and 
ten thousand Rupees, besides a grant of rent- 
free land, his distinguished patron receives no 
favor at his hands. He composed a moral and 
religious work, entitled Nijktu-r-Rashid, which 
he wrote at the suggestion of his friend Nizam- 
u-d-din Ahmed, the historian, and which he must 
have completed very late in life, because the 
Muntakhabu-t-Tawarikh is mentioned in it. He 
also informs us that he translated two out of 
the eighteen Sections of the Mahabharata, and 
abridged a History of Cashmir, which, under the 
annals of A. H. 998, is said to have been trans- 
lated from the original Hindi by Mulla Sh^i 
Muhammed Shyiabadi, — ^but apparently not the 
Raj Tarangini, for the translation of that work 
is usually attributed to Maulhn^ Imddu-d-din. 
According to Professor H. H. Wilson* there were 
frequent remodellings or translations of the same 
work, but amongst those which he notices he 
does not mention one by Mulla Shah Muhammed 
Sh^h^badi. 

Many of the translations from the Sanscrit 
which were made about this period, and those of 
Abdu-l-Kadir, probably, among the rest, appear 
to have been executed under the superintendence 
* Asialie Beseorcft©!, Vol. XV* p. ,2. 
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of Faizi, the brother of the minister Abu-1-Fazl, 
and he is usually supposed to have been the 
first Musulm^n who applied himself to the lan- 
guage and literature of the Brahmins ; but this 
seems to be a mistake.* 

The aversion with which Abdu-l-Kkdir Ba- 
d46ni regarded the Emperor and his able min- 
isters, arose entirely, as he himself frankly 
confesses, from his own bigoted attachment to 
the most bigoted of religions, in which it was 
apprehended that Akber, with their aid and 
countenance, was about to introduce some dan- 
gerous innovations. He acknowledges, however, 
that he temporised, and never hesitated to 
make his own religious views subordinate to the 
primary consideration of self-interest. 

Though the author of the Tdrikh-i-BadMni 
professes to derive his information chiefly from 
the Thrikh-i-Mubarak-sh^hi, and the Tabakkt- 
i-Akberi, indeed, in a passage in the Nijatu-r- 
Rashidjf he calls his work a mere abridgment 
of the Tabakdt; — yet, contrary to the usual 
Indian practice, there is much more original 
matter in it than such a declaration would lead 
us to suppose, and the whole narrative, even 
when avowedly taken from his predecessors, is 
tinged with his peculiar prejudices, of which 
many traits will be found even in the brief 
Extracts which are subjoined. 

The author gives the following account of 
his own work, which was completed A. H. 
1004— A. D. 1595-6, 
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“ The writer, Ahdii-l-K^dir MaKik Sll^h Ba- 
dMni, in obedience to the orders of his Majesty 
king Akber, finished the abstract of the history 
of Gashmir in the year A. H. 999, which, at the 
request of the same monarch, was translated 
from Hindi into Persian by one of the learned 
men of his time ; but as I cherished a great 
love for history from my very childhood, and 
as it was very seldom that my hours were not 
employed either in the reading or writing some 
history, I often thought of compiling a brief 
account of the kings of Dehli, beginning from 
the commencement of the Muhammedan rule 
in India to the present time * * * *. But 
circumstances gave me little opportunity of 
executing my design, and day after day I 
encountered numerous obstacles. Moreover, 
the scantiness of the means of subsistence 
obliged me to leave my country and friends, 
and thus the performance of the work was for 
a time suspended, until my excellent and be- 
loved friend* Nizamu-d-din Ahmed Bakhshi, 
went to Paradise. Excellent as is the history 
composed by this individual, yet I reflected 
that some additions could possibly be made to it ; 
and I accordingly commenced to abstract briefly 
the accounts of some of the great kings of India, 
from the historical works called Mubarak-shahi 
and Nizkmu-t-Taw^rikh Nizfimi, sometimes ad- 

* His warm friendship for Nizamu-d-din has already been shown at 
p. 1B5, and it appears to have been reciprocated by Niziimu-d-din ; 
for in a passage in the Mimtakhabu-t-Tawarikh (MS. FoL 174 r.) we 
find that the Bakhshi, had no scruple about giving in false returnsj 
concealing the real cause of the absence of Abdu-l-Kadir. 
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ding my own observations. Great brevity has 
been observed in the style, and the use of figura- 
tive and flowery language throughout avoided.- 1 
have named this work Muntakhabu-t-Tawarikh. 
It is hoped that this history, the object of which 
has been to place upon record the deeds of the 
great Muhammedan kings, and to furnish the 
means of transmitting my own reputation to 
posterity, will rather prove a source of my 
lasting happiness, than tend to aggravate my 
misfortunes. 

“As it is my intention to write only what is 
true, I hope that God will forgive me, if 1 
should ever allow myself to descend to the 
relation of minute and trivial particulars.” 

At the conclusion, he says that it was at one 
time his intention to have added a history of 
Cashmir, Guzerat, Bengal, and Sind, and an 
account of the wonders of India, but as they 
had no necessary connection with the history 
of the Dehli Emperors, he changed his deter- 
mination, and concluded his labours, in the year 
of the Hijri 1004, and as Nizamu-d-din died in 
1003, it would appear that he was only one year 
employed upon this history. But the preface 
is not very explicit upon this point, and the 
meaning must be conjectured. 

This is one of the few works which would 
well repay the labour of translation; but it 
w'ould require a person to bring to the task 
a greater degree of knowledge of the Persian 
language than most Indian Histories demand, 
as well as a thorough acquaintance with con- 
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temporary historians ; for the author not only 
uses some uncommon words, but indulges in 
religious controversies, invectives, eulogiums, 
dreams, biographies, and details of personal and 
family history, which interrupt the unity of the 
narrative, and often render it a difficult matter to 
restore the broken links of connection . N ever- 
theless, it must be confessed, that these digres- 
sions are the most interesting portion of his work, 
so rarely do the other obsequious annalists dare 
to utter their own sentiments, especially such as 
would be ungrateful to a royal ear, or to confess 
their own errors and foibles, as Abdu-1-K4dir 
does with so much complacency and indiffer- 
ence. His own knowledge also of contemporary 
history is so great, that it induces him very often 
to presume that his reader cannot be ignorant of 
that with which he himself is so intimately 
acquainted. He consequently slurs over many 
facts, or indicates them so obscurely, as frequent- 
ly to compel a translator to supply the omissions 
from his own resources and conjectures. 

The abstract of Indian History, from the 
Ghaznevide Emperors to Akber — Akber’s 
history — and the Biographies of holy and wise 
men, physicians, and poets — each occupy about 
one-third of the volume, as will be seen from the 
subjoined abstract. Almost all the headings have 
been added on the margin by a copyist, the 
author giving very few, except the names of kings 
and others whose lives he records ; yet these 
must be of some antiquity, as many copies concur 
in^giviag them iA. the same language and form. 
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■ Extracts. '■ 

Upon tlie deatli of Abii IsMk, son of Alaptigm, in A, H. 367, 
Mamliik Sabnktigin, wbo was a slave of Amir Mansdr, son of 
Niib Sam^ni, ascended the tbr one, withtbe tmanimous concurrence 
of the army, tlie people, and nobles, and hoisted the standard of 
conquest. 

Witb the view of prosecuting a religious war, he invaded India, 
and fought a great battle, on the confines of the country of Koh 
Jiid, with Raja Jaip^l, the ruler of India. Peace was, however, 
concluded with Jaip41 ; but the Hindu monarch having afterwards 
violated the conditions of the treaty imposed upon him, the king 
marched against him a second time with a disciplined force, con- 
sisting of one hundred thousand horse, and a great number of 
immense elephants. An obstinate battle was fought in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lamgh^nat between the hostile armies ; but the 
zephyr of victory breathing on Amir Nasiru-d-din’s banner, 
the hosts of Jaipal were totally defeated, and he ded towards 
India. The country as far as Lamghanat fell into Amir N^siru- 
.-d-dhi’s hands, and the Khutbah was ordered to be read, and 
coins struck and circulated, in his name. Amir Nasiru-d-dm, in 
co-operation with Amir Ndh, son of Mansilr Sdm^ni, likewise 
achieved brilliant victories in Khor§.s4n and Miwarau-n-nahr. 

■■ .'Si! ■ ^ , 

Sabuktigin died in the month of Sha’ban 387, A. H., on his 
way to Ghaznin, having appointed his son Isma’il as his successor. 
Mahmdd, the eldest son of Sabuktigin, on receiving intelligence 
of his father’s death, addressed a friendly letter to his brother, in 
which he expressed his wish for a peaceful settlement of affairs, 
and proposed that Isma’il should make over Ghaznin to him, 
and receive Balkh instead. Isma’il did not accede to his proposal, 
and a conflict ensuing between the brothers in consequence, Mah- 
miid overcame Isma’il, and after his defeat besieged him in Ghaz- 
nin, for a period of six months. The friends of the two brothers 
at length, interposing their good oflices, succeeded in effecting a 
reconciliation between them. Isma’il paid a visit to Mahmud, 
who henceforward was invested with sovereign authority in the 
kingdom. 

About this period, Mahmild encountered Mahmud Mansdr, 
son of Niih Slim^ni, and the brother of the latter, named Abdu-l 
Malik, and overcame both. He also vanquished Abdu-l-Malik’s 
officers, by name Faik and Maktdrdn, who had likewise taken the 
field against him. Thus the territories of Khorasin, Ghaznin 
and the frontiers of India, fell under the sway of Mahmiid. 

Mahmud’s mother being the daughter of the chief of Zabul, he 
was called ** Mahmud Zabuli as Firdausi says, The auspi- 
cious court of Mahmdd Zabuli is a boundless ocean. I dived 
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into this ocean in search of gems, hut found none. My ill-suc- 
cess is to he ascribed to my misfortmie, and not to the ocean.’’ 

As a complimentary correspondence was carried on between 
Mahmdd and Abkadir-billah Abbasi, the Khalifa of Baghdad, 
the Khalifa sent to Mahmiid a handsome honorary dress, with a 
present of many costly articles, conferring on him at the same 
time the titles of Ammn-1-miIlat and Yenrinn-d-danlah. 

Mahmud having marched from Ghaznhi to Balkh, and thence 
to Herat, and having captured both these countries in 387? A. H., 
returned to Ghaznin, 

, , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In A. H. 729, Buzmasherin, the Moghul, brother of the king 
of Khorasan, and who had on a previous occasion invaded Him 
ddstan, advanced with a large army to the province of Dehli, 
captured several forts, and committed ravages and massacres from 
Lahore, Stoaiia, and Indri to the confines of Badaiin, and did 
not retreat till the victorious arms of Islam were arrayed against 
him. The Sultan pursued him as far as Kalanor, and leaving 
Fakhru-d-din Anwar Khan to dismantle that fortress, he returned 
towards Dehli. 

At this juncture, it occurred to the Sultan to double the taxes 
of the inhabitants of the Duah, as they had shown themselves 
refractory. He instituted also a cattle-tax, and a house-tax, and 
several other imposts of an oppressive nature, which so depopu- 
lated that country, as to reduce it almost to a desert. 

■■ ,:{c " ^ ^ : ■ 

Sultan Sekandar, when on his march hack to Agm, where he 
passed the rainy season, invested Sarang Deo with the command 
of the fortress of Dholpur. 

In the year 910 A. H. after the star Canopus had begun to ap- 
pear, he commenced his march against the fort of Mandrail, which 
capitulated to him, on his promising to spare the life of the Kai 
of that place. He afteiwards demolished the temples and fire- 
altars in that dhection, and on his w'-ay hack to Agra repaired the 
fort of Dholpfir. After his arrival at Agra, he granted permission 
to the nobles, who were in attendance on him, to return to their 
respective Jdgirs. 

On the 3rd of Safar 911 A, H. a severe shock of an earthquake 
was felt throughout the whole of India ; the very hills shook ; edi- 
fices of even the firmest foundation were thrown dowm ; the earth 
clave asunder, and left fissures in dilferent places ; villages and trees 
are said to have been transported, together with the ground upon 
which they stood, from their original sites, so that the people con- 
cluded that these horrors were the harbinger of the day of judg- 
ment. The Wakiat-i-Ba^eri and certain other histories state that 
this violent shock was not confined to India ; it was felt also in 
foreign countries. The date of this event is represented by the 
letters constituting the word Kizi^ and is recorded in the following 
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clistich Tlie eartliqiiake whicli occurred in the year 911 A. 

H. ^ook the soil of Agra with such violence, that the loftiest 
buildings became like so many humble inns/’ Indeed, no records ; 

tell of so terrible an earthquake since the time of Adam. ’ 

In the year 912 A. H. on the appearance of the star Canopus, 

Sultan Sekandar marched towards the fort of Udantgir. He 
laid siege to it, and ultimately effected its reduction, though it was 
attended with great loss on his side. He put most of the infidel 
garrison to the sword, consigned the rest, with their families, to 
the fire, razed the temples, and erected large mosques on their 
ruins, 

I ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Relating to StiUdn Tbrdliim^ son of Sekander 

Lodz. 

Rai Bikramajit, who succeeded his father Rai Man Smg, in the 
possession of Gwaliar, found himself unable to withstand the 
royal troops, and was obliged to surrender Bddalgarh,* one of the 
forts dependent on Gwaliar, and built by Min Sing. On this 
occasion, a brazen idol of the Hindfis fell into the hands of the 
Musulmans, which they sent to Agra. Sultan Ibrahim forwarded 
it to Dehli, and placed it before one of the gates of the city, 
whence it was removed to Eatehpiir in the year 902, w^here the 
compiler of this history saw it. Plates, and bells, and every kind 
' of instruments, were subsequently manufactured from the metal of 

which it was composed. 

In those days, Sultan Ibrahim, entertaixiing suspicions against 
his nobles, fettered and imprisoned most of them, and transported 
others to various distant places. 

J ^ ^ 

Selim Shahjf in the beginning of his reign, issued orders that 
as the Sarais of Sher Sh'^h were two miles distant from one ano- 
/ ther, one should be built between them for the convenience of 

f the public ; that a mosque and a burial-ground should be attached to 

them, and that water and victuals, cooked and uncooked, should be 
always kept in readiness for the entertainment of Hindu, as well as 
Muhammedan, travellers. In one of his orders he directed that all 
the Madad-n/ ash and Aima tenures, on which Sher Shah had erected 

* This was the name of the old fort at Agra, which was evidently 
within the area of the present one, because Jeh&.ngir at the opening 
of his memoirs, says, my father demolished the old fort on the banks 
of the Jumna, and built a new one.’* It must, however, have been 
I pretty nearly destroyed before Akber’s time, by the explosion mention- 

I ed in one of the following extracts. 

I t The correct name is Islam Shhh, but some historians style him 

I Selim, and most copies of the Tarikh-i-Badahni pervert it still more by 

i giving the name as Islim, 
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Sardis and laid out gardens, should not be alienated, and that no 
change should be made in their limits. He took into his pay all 
the establishments kept up by the nobles, according to the com- 
mon practice of India, for catching elephants, and let none of 
them retain eTen any of the animals already caught, with the 
exception of one sorry female, adapted only for carrying baggage. 

It was enacted that red tents should be in the exclusive use of 
the sovereign. He resumed, and placed under the immediate 
management of the state, the lands enjoyed by the troops, esta- 
blishing pecuniary payment in lieu, according to the rates fixed 
ly Sher Shah. Circular orders were issued through the proper 
enannels to every district, touching on matters religious, political, 
mr revenue, in all their most minute bearings, and containing rules 
and regulations, which concerned not only the army, but cultiva- 
tors, merchants, and persons of other professions, and which 
served as a guide to the officials of the state; — a measure which 
obviated the necessity of referring to a Cazi or Mufti any case, 
relating to matters which hitherto had been settled according to 
the principles and precepts of Muhammedan law. 

In order that these circular instructions might be fully compre- 
hended, the nobles in command of ten, eight, or five thousand horse, 
were ordered to assemble every Friday in a large tent, within which 
was placed, on an elevated chair, a pair of Selim Sh^Vs slip- 
pers, and a quiver full of arrows. They then bowed down before 
the chair, one by one, according to their respective ranks ; first of 
all the officer in command of the troops, and then the Munsif, or 
Amin, and so on ; after which, with due respect and obeisance, 
they took their respective seats, when a MunsM coming forward 
commenced reading to them the circular instructions above re- 
ferred to, which filled eighty sheets of paper, and every difficult 
point then at issue within the province was decided according to 
their purport. If any of the nobles committed an act in contra- 
vention of these orders, it was reported to the king, who forthwith 
passed orders directing proper punishment to be inflicted on the 
offender, as well as on his family. 

These rules were in force till the end of the reign of Selim 
Shah, and the compiler of this history witnessed the scene above 
described, when he was young, that is, in the year 955 A. H. when 
he accompanied his maternal grandfather (may God extend his 
grace to him!) to the camp of Farid Taran, commander of 5000 
horse, which was then pitched in the district of Bajwdra, a de- 
pendency of Biana. 

In the year 954 or 955 A. H. (God knows which year is cor- 
rect) Khwijali Wais Sarwani, who was appointed to command the 
expedition against A’zam Humaiyun, fought with the Niazis on 
the confines of Bhankot, and was defeated. A^zam Humaiyun, 
flushed with this succe^s^ pursued the Khw^jah as far as Sir- 
hind. Selim Shih dispatched a large force against the rebels, and a 
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battle ensued, ill wliich the Ni'^is were defeated, and some of 
thieir women were made captiyes and sent prisoners to Gwalidr. Se- 
lim SMh violated tlieir chastity, and distributed among Ms troops 
the tents, standards, and other spoil of theNiazis which had fallen 
into his hands, bestowing upon them the titles which were com- 
mon among the Niazis ; such as Saiyid Khan, A’zam Humaiyiin, 

Shi-iibaz, i%c. He granted them kettle drums, which were beaten 
at their respective gates at the stated times. These low persons, 
being suddenly invested with aristocratic privileges, exalted them- 
selves to the Mgnity of the dogs of the celestial sphere. 

In conformity with the practice of making rounds, which is 
f occasionally observed among the prostitutes of India, they went 

every Friday night to do homage to Selim Shah, instead of say- j 

ing their prayers. On their arrival at the palace, the heralds 

exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh king, be gracious enough to cast your Majesty’s i 

eyes upon such and such Khans, who have come to do homage | 

to your Majesty, and are offering up prayers for your health and 

welfare.” This proceeding exceedingly disgusted the Afghans, ' 

who were of the same tribe as the king. The Niazi titles, and 

the standards and drums, which were granted to them by Selim 

Shah, are said by some historians to have been bestowed on them 

after the first battle. God knows whether they are correct or not. , J 

Some, again, say that Azam Humaiyiin was defeated in both hat-^ * 

ties, and was never able again to take the field. 

The ranks of the Niazis began to be thinned day by day, and 
were soon dispersed. In the first instance they took refuge with 
the Ghakars, in the neighbourhood of EohMs, and then settled 
themselves in the hills in the vicinity of Gdshmir. Selim Shfili, 
with the view of suppressing for the future the disturbances i 

excited by these insurgents, moved with an overwhelming force, 
and took up a strong position within the hills to the north of the 
Panjah, where for the purpose of stationing th-Mas, he built five 
fortresses, called Mankot, Kashi dkot, &c. As he had no friendly 
i disposition towards the Afghans, he forced them, for a period 

I of two years, to bring stones and wood for the building of those 

fortresses, without paying them a single fains, or JUaL Those 
who were exempted from this labour were employed agamst the 
Ghakars, who gave them no rest, more especially the Ghakars of 
Adalsii and Shekal, with whom they had skirmishes every day. 

At night the Ghakars prowled about like thieves, and carried 
away whomsoever they could lay hands on, without distinction of 
sex and rank, put them in the most rigorous confinement, and 
then sold them into slavery. 

These circumstances sorely afflicted the Afghans, who felt that 
they were exposed to every kind of insult, hut it was not in the 
power of any individual to lay their grievances before Selim Shah; 
until one day, when Sh^h Muhammed Firmali, a noble noted for his 
hilarity and jocular speeches, and a presumptuous companion of 
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tlie king, exclaimed, ''0 my liege! last night F dreamt that ' 
three bags descended from heaven ; one eontaiiiing ashes ; another, 
gold ; and the third, papers; the ashes fell upon the heads of 
the troops ; the gold upon the houses of Hindus ; and the papers 
fell to the lot of the royal treasury.’" Selim Shah did not take 
the allusion ill, and it had the effect of inducing him to promise 
that he would, on his return to Gwaliar, order his accountants to 
disburse two years pay to the troops, but his death prevented the 

fulfilment of this promise. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ibrahim Khan, after an unsuccessful action at Khanwa, fled to 
Biana, which is a strong fort and in a commanding position. 
Hemiin immediately invested it, and skirmishes were of daily 
occurrence between the contending parties. The fort was well 
supplied with guns and ammunition, and Ghazi Khan, Ibrahim’s 
father, who was in Hindami, used to throw supplies into it by way 
of the hills to the west of Biana. Hemun invested the fort for 
three months, and devastated the whole of the country in the 
neighbourhood, and my father’s library in Basawar was utterly 
destroyed. 

Account of a famine. 

At this time, a dreadful famine raged in the eastern provinces, 
especially in Agra, Biana and Dehli, so that one seer of Juwar 
sold for two and a half Tankas, and even at that price was ob- 
tained with difficulty. Many of the faithful closed their doors, 
and died by ten and twenties, without either coffin or grave. liin- 
dfis perished in the same numbers* The common people fed upon 
the seeds of the Babfil and dry grass, and on the hides of the cattle 
which the wealthy slaughtered and sold. After a few days, mor- 
tification ensued on their hands and feet, so that they died, and 
the date is represented by the Wrath of God.” The author 
himself witnessed the fact, that men eat their own kind, and the 
appearance of the famished sufferers was so hideous, one could 
scarcely look upon them. What with the scarcity of rain, famine, 
and uninterrupted warfare for two years, the whole country was 
a desert, and no husbandmen remained to till the ground. Insur- 
gents also plundered the cities of the Musulmans. 

Amongst the other incidents of the year 962, was the explosion 
in the fort of Agra, of which the following is a brief account. When 
the army of A’ dal Khan had left Agra, Ghazi Khan sent his own 
officers with a garrison to protect the property, to keep the fort in 
a state of preparation, and to lay in provisions, for which purpose 
they had to examine the several storerooms and workshops. By 
chance, when some man early in the morning went with a lamp 
into one of the rooms, a spark fell upon some gunpowder. As 
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tlie room coHimiiiiicated mtlr tlie Magazine, tlie whole was 
instantly ignited. The flames reached np to heaven, and the 
earth quaked, so that the inhabitants of the city thought that the 
day of Judgment had come, and prayed devoutly when they were 
roused thus suddenly from their slumbers. Enormous stones and 
columns were sent flying several cosstothe other side of the Jum- 
na, many people were destroyed, and the limbs of men and of 
animals were blown away, full ten or twelve miles from the Maga- 
zine. As the whole fort was called Badalgarh, the date was 
found in the words — '^The fire of Badal.’’ 

While Hemun w’^as encamped before Biana, the people died witli 
the word bread’’ upon their lips, and while he valued the lives of 
an hundred thousand men at no more than a barley corn, he fed 
his five hundred elephants upon rice, sugar, and butter. The whole 
world were astounded and disgusted at his cruelty and indiffer- 
ence. Heimin, once every day, eat with his owm followers in 
public, and calling the Afghans to his own table, he would imdte 
them to eat, telling them to take up large handfuls, and he would 
abuse any one whom he saw eating slowly, and say ^^how can you 
with such a slender appetite expect to fight with any rascally 
Moghul.” As the Afglnins had now nearly lost the empire, and 
were completely subdued and powerless, they could not muster spirit 
enough to reply to the infidel ; and laying aside their valour and 
impetuosity, tor which they are so celebrated, they consented, 
whether from fear of consequences or hope of reward, to swallow 
his foul language like so many sweetmeats, adopting the following 
verses as their maxim. 

In hope of a blessing, yoti place your hands on my feet ; 

Give me only bread, and yon may lay your slipper on my head.” 

^ sf; j{c ^ 

In A. H. 966, after I had left Basdwar, and gone to reside 
with Mihr All Beg at Agra, fe ®"^1!ffpose of completing my 
education, the Beg pressed most earnestly upon Sheikh Mubarak 
N%ori, my tutor, and Maliik Shah,* my father (God sanctify his 
tomb !) his desire that I should accompany him on his projected 
expedition, and threatened that he would not depart, unless this 
request was conceded. These tw-o dear guardians being at last 
persuaded that it was to my advantage to go, consented to the 
arrangement, and to please them, though an inexperienced traveller, 
and though compelled for the time to relinquish my usual studies, 
I started, in the height of the rains, on this perilous journey. 
Passing through Canauj, Lakhnau, Jaunpdr, and Benares, and 
seeing all that was to he seen, and holding interviews with several 
holy and learned personages, I crossed the river Ganges, and 
arrived at Chimar in the month of Zi-l-k’adah, A. H. 966. 

* In another passage he tolls hs, that his father, Maluk Sluih, died 
at Agra A. IL 969 (MS. fob 1 10 r.) 
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■ JaBiiil Kliaii sent some of his dependants: to meet Mihr AK : 
Beg, and tliej conducted him to Jam^l Khan’s house. The palaces 
of Slier Shah and Selim Shah, and all the ammunition and re- 
sources of the fort were shomi to him, and he was apparently 
received with the utmost hospitality and kindness. 

When the Firman was read, which was intended to conciliate 
Jamal Khan, hy confering upon Mm five Pergaiiahs of Jann- 
pdr in In’^m tenure, in lieu of the fort of Chunar, JamM Khan, 
thinking it possible that still further favours might be conferred 
upon Mm, again addressed a remonstrance to the king, filled with 
solicitations which it was out of the question could ever be grant- 
ed, and sought to delay resigning his charge to Mihr AM, until an 
answer was received from Court. 

He wrote also, at the same time, comimmications bothto KlrM 
Zam^in and to Fateh Khan Afghan, governor of Rohtas, in which he 
concealed and grossly misrepresented the circumstances of the case. 
When Mihr AM was fully aware of the perfidy practised by Jamal 
Khan, and being not without suspicions of the fidelity of Fateh 
Khan, he left the fort under pretence of taking an airing, and 
crossing the river in considerable alarm, proceeded direct to 
Agra, leaving me in the fort alone. 

As I thought it best to temporise with Jamal Kh‘M by way of 
making my own escape, I proposed to him that I should try 
and bring back Mihr All, and effect a reconciliation. To this he 
ac‘ceded, and in the evening I got into a boat with the intention of 
crossing the river. It so happened, that a storm arose at the 
time, and a furious wind carried the frail and trembling boat 
right under the hill of Utard, wMch is near the wall of the fort ; 
and if the mercy of God, the ruler of earth and water, had not acted 
as my steerer, the bark of my life would have been dashed to atoms 
by the whirlpool of calamity against the hill of death. In the 
jungle which lies at the foot of the Chundr hills, Sheikh Muham- 
ined Ghaus, one of the greatest saints of India, had resided for 
twelve years in the practice of asceticism, consuming the leaves 
and fruits of the forest as Ms sole food ; and so celebrated was he 
for the fulfilment of Ms blessings and predictions, that even 
powerful kings used to come and visit him, and pay their respects. 
At Ms hermitage I arrived after my wreck, and had an interview 
with one of his dependants. He himself was not there, for in 
this very year he had proceeded from Gujrat to Agra, where he 
arrived in great pomp and circumstance, accompanied by several 
disciples, and gave considerable satisfaction to the Emperor hy 
the principles and faith which he professed. 

Sheikh Gadai, with that spirit of jealousy, spite, and avarice, 
which is a peculiar failing of the saints of Hindustan, was vexed 
at this intrusion of a rival, and looked upon him, as one shopman 
does on another, who commences the same trade, in the story 
directly over Ms head. MTise men know well the truth of the 
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adage, of a trade never agree.' ’ Khan Khanan, who was 

innch attached to Sheikh Gadai, did not receive Sheikh Mnham- 
Hied with that degree of respect and favour which was his due. On 
the contrary, he assembled divines and learned men, in order to 
ridicule the treatise of the Sheikh, in which he had said that he 
had ascended into heaven, and had an interview with God, who 
assigned him a superiority over the prophet Muhammed, and 
had written other nonsense equally pernicious and blasphemous. 
He sent also for the Sheikh, and made him the butt of his con- 
tumely — -so that the Sheikh, much chagrined, retired to Gwaliar, 
where he engaged himself in the pursuits of his holy calling, and in 
making proselytes ; and managed to content himself with the pro- 
ceeds of a J%ir, which yielded a crore of tankas. 

At the time when the compiler of this work resided at Agra, 
for the purpose of finishing his education. Sheikh Muhammed 
Ghaus one day passed by in great state, and accompanied by a 
dense crowed, who rent the air with their acclamations. He was 
clothed in the garb of a Fakir. I was at first anxious to pay my 
respects to him, but when I learnt that he was in the habit of 
rising to receive the salutations of Hindus, that desire vanished, 
and I was deprived of the satisfaction I had anticipated. Ano- 
ther day, I saw him in the Bazar at Agra, with multitudes of 
people thronging before and behind him, and he was so con- 
stantly occupied in returning the salutations of the people on all 
sides of him, that he could not sit up erect during the whole 
time of his airing. Although he was eighty years old, his coun- 
tenance was wonderfully fresh, and his whole appearance betokened 
any thing but old age and debility. The mercy of God be upon 
him!**^ 

On. the 20th of the blessed mouth Bamazan of this year (969 
H.) I heard at Sahasw^nof the death of my maternal grandfather. 
He had taught me several sciences, and I was much attached to 
him. The date of his death is represented by the letters coin- 
posing the words, “ The excellent of his time.'' 

In A. II. 977, the Perganah of Lakhnor (on the Bamganga) 
was transferred from the possession of Husain Khan Cashmfri to 
that of Mehdi Kasim Khan, who had just returned from Mecca, 
and had paid his respects to the Emperor at Bantanbhor. Husain 

* Among the biographies which are given at the close of the work, 
one is devoted to the Sheikh, in which the author says, that there was 
so little pride and self-sufficiency in the Sheikh’s composition, that he 
was never known to utter the monosyllable mm, I. The instance he 
adduces to prove the assertion is, by the studied attempt to avoid the 
use of that word, more oifeiisive than the most rampant egotism. 

2 H 2 
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Khan* was highly indignant at this, and exclaimed our friend- 
ship is Broken, we shall meet no more til the day of judgment.’' 
Then sending away his wife, who was the daughter ofMehdi 
Kasim, to his relations at Khairabad, he himself started on a wild 
expedition towards the Sewalik hilSjf where he arrived at last, load- 
ed with spoils, consisting chiefly of idols, of which he had plunder- 
ed the people on his way, and of which the pieces were falsely re- 
ported to he composed entirely of gold and silver. The hill-men, as 
is their custom, abandoned the lower hills after a slight resistance, 
and fled for security to higher elevations, of which the ascent was 
very dangerous. Husain Khan arrived at last at the place where 
Sultan Mahmiid, nephew of Pir Muhammed Khan, was slain. He 
read the fateha for the pure spirits of the martyrs who fell there, 
and repaired their dilapidated tombs. He then ravaged the 
whole country as far as the Kasbah of Wajrail, in the country of 
Raja Banka, a powerful Zemindar, and from that town to Ajmir, 
which is his capital. In that place are to be found mines of 
gold and silver, silks, musk, and other merchandize peculiar to 
Tibet, from which country he was only distant two days’ journey ; 
—when, on a sudden, as has been frequently observed in those 
mountains, the neighing of the horses, and the somid of the 
kettle-drums, as well as the voices of his followers, caused the 
clouds to collect, and so much rain fell, that neither corn nor grass 
was to be procured.f Famine stared the army in the face, and 
although Husain Khan, with the most undaunted intrepidity 
encouraged Ms men, by representing the wealth of the city and 

* This man, of whom some notice has already been taken in the 
Art. Tabaka't-i-akbeeiV appears to have been an enthusiast, or a 
mad man, who could not get over the persuasion that inexhaustible 
wealth was to be procured, from possessing himself of the mines in the 
hills. Five or six years afterwards, he plundered the Dhab, and tben 
made an attack on Basantpbr in the hills, where there was a royal gar- 
rison, and died from the effect of a gun-shot wound received there. 
Abdu-l-Kadir, who declares himself a devoted friend and admirer of 
Husain Khan, says that, though to all appearance he was a fool, he 
was in reality a veiy intelligent man. 

An impression of the great wealth of Kam^un was generally preva- 
lent about this time. Ferisbta at the conclusion of his work, in speak- 
/ ing of the native Rajas of Hindhstan, says : — The Rkja of Kamapn 
A, possesses extensive dominions. A considerable quantity of gold is 
i \ procured by washing, and copper mines are fo .bc found in the coun- 
try. The ‘Ireastxres, too, are vast. It Is a rule among the Rajas not 

to encrosf’dh’tjp^ ancestors ; for it is a saying among 

them, that whoever applies his father’s treasures to his own use, will 
become mean and beggarly in spirit, so that, at the present day, fifty - 
sk distinct treasures exist, which have been left by the Rajas of 
Kamafin, each with the owner’s seal upon it." 

t This story reminds us of the succour which was so opportunely 
offered to the army of Marcus Aurelius, when it was engaged in a 
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tlie comitry^ in gold, jewels and treasure, they were too mueli dis- 
lieartened to se.eond Ms resolution. 

On their retreat, the Kafirs, who were in possession of the passes, 
showered down stones and poisoned arrows upon them, and most 
of the bravest of his warriors drank the cup of martyrdom, and 
many of those, who escaped at the time, died five or six months 
afterwards from the effects of the poison. 

Husain KhMi returned to Court, and requested that Kdnt Gola* 
might be conferred upon him in Jagir, in lieu of the one he held 
before. This was graciously acceded to, and several times he 
made incursions to the foot of the hills with various success, but he 
was never able to penetrate into the interior. Many fine fellows, 
who had escaped half-dead from his first expedition, now felt the 
malarious influence of the climate, and died off, but not in battle. 

After some years, Husain Khan, contrary to the ad\ice and re- 
monstrances of his friends, mustered his forces for a final struggle 
to get possession of the hills, and perished in the attempt, as, please 
God, will he mentioned in its proper place. 

About this time I went from Lakhnau to Badaim, where I 
formed a suitable nuptial alliance for my brother. Sheikh Muham- 
med, whom I loved Irom my very soul, nay, better than my own 
soul, for he was endowed with every excellent and angelic quality. 
Three months did not elapse before he died, he, as well as Abdu- 
l-latif, the light of my eyes, the earliest fruits of the garden of 
my life (my first born), who, when time cast an evil eye upon 
him, was carried off, in the twinkling of an eye,f from the cradle 
to the tomb, and I was suddenly reduced from tbe happiest to the 
saddest of men. God created me, and to God shall I return ! 

S5« ^ ^ ^ j}: 


hopeless conflict with the Marco manni, in the barren mountains be- 
yond the Danube. 

Oh nimium dilecte Deo ! cui fundit ah antris 
iEolus armatas hiemes ; cui niilitat sether, 

Et conjurati veniunt ad classica venti. 

Ciaudian, Be tert. Cons. Honor, v. 9S. 

Tertullian, Eusebius, Jerome, and other Christian authors ascribe the 
miraculous shower to the prayers of the Christian soldiers in the army, 
Suidas and Dio Cassius to a magician. The fact is indisputable ; the 
cause is more probably explained by our oriental writer. In modern 
days, it has frequently been observed that severe actions have been 
followed by rain, and philosophical reasons have been assigned for this 
curious effect. 

* This district, which pretty nearly corresponds with Shahjehaiipiir, 
in Roliilkhand, is sometiomes styled Kant and Gola. For the position 
and varying extent of tins tract, see Supplemental Glossary, Art. Gola. 

t This triple repetition of the word eye is intended for a witticism 
— frigid enough, and in a most inappropriate place. 
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Death of Sheikh Selim Chisht i. 

la the year 979 H. the palace at Agra and the palace at Fateh- 
pur were completed At the close of the month of Rama- 

zan of this year, Sheikh^elim Chishti, of Fatehpur, died. He 
was one of the chfef" saints of “‘Hindustan, aiid his sayings are 
worthy of commemoration. I mil hereafter give a notice of him, 
please God 1 in this history. 

During this year an unfortunate accident befell the author, of 
which the following are the particulars. At the period when 
Kant Gola was held in Jagir by Muhammed Husain Khan, and 
when it pleased fate to associate me with him for some time, as I 
was appointed Judge of that district, I w^ent on a pilgrimage to 
Makanpiir, where is the tomb of the holy Sheikh, Badfu-d-dni 
Shah Mad'ir, (may God sanctify his secrets I) and I arrived there 
by w’ay of Canauj . This son of man,— according to the disposition 
which he inherited from his sinful and ignorant nature, which he 
imbibed with his mother’s crude milk, which is the cause of shame 
and reproach, and of impudent presumption and final destruction, 
which descended to him from Adam, which covered the eyes of 
his wisdom with a film of lust, and enclosed him in the net of 
lasciviousness, — committed all of a sudden, as was of old forewilled 
by providence, a gross impropriety within that shrine. Since the 
chastisement as well as the mercy of God was upon me, I received 
upon earth the punishment of my sin, by his ordaining that several 
attendants of the girl whom I fell in love with should infiict nine 
sword wmunds upon my head, hands, and shoulders. They were 
all slight, except two, one exposed the veins of one of the fingers 
of my left hand, the other penetrated the bone of my skull, 
and reached to the brain. I was thus exposed as a brainless fellow, 
and fainted away, and appeared to be travelling in another -world. 
May God bless my resurrection! 

I met with an excellent surgeon in Bangar-mau, who closed 
my wounds within a week, and in the midst of my pain, I made 
a vow, that if I recovered I would go to Mecca — a vow which 
I have not yet been able to perform, but which I hope, God 
willing ! to do before I die, and before some opposing cause inter- 
venes to prevent the execution of that excellent resolve. The rest 
is with God ! 

Afterwards, I arrived at Kant Gola, and had no sooner bathed 
after my recovery, than I was again laid on my bed by sickness, 
my body having become scabious from the effect of excessive cold. 
Husain Khan (may God bless him with eternal Paradise! for he 
showed himself more than a father to me !) administered some 
medicine, in the shape of a plaster and electuaiy, both made from 

enabled me to proceed on my 
joiimeyTo BadMuj^roere mother surgeon too|i off the dressings. 
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and re-opened the wound on my head, I was nearly expiring 
from the intensity of the pain. ^ 

During this year a dreadful ire broke out at Badadn, and an 
immense number of Musulmans and Hindds perished in the 
flames ; carriages, conveying the remains of those who were hurnt^ 
were driven down to the river, and no ^ one., could, tclj. who was 
a believer and who an infidel. Many who escaped being burnt, 
rushed to the raiiiparti’ and were so scorched by the dames, that 
men and women precipitated themselves from the wail in despair. 
Some had their skins burnt, and were otherwise injured. Water 
seemed only to add fuel to the flames. All this I witnessed with 
my own eyes, and heard the noise of the flames with my own 
cars. A short time before this, a half-witted soothsayer from the 
Ddab, who had put up with me in Baddun, said to me one day 
in private, that I ought to flee out of that city, as some infliction 
of Providence was about to befall it. But I paid no attention to 
Ills vaticinations, as I considered him a mere frequenter of taverns 
and unworthy of belief. 

:1c ^ ;jic ■ 

Erection of the fort of Surat ^ in defiance of the 
Porhigiiese wfidels. 

One day during the’ year 980, the king went to look at the 
fort of Siirat, and gave orders to repair the portions that had 
BeSi'batfered and destroyed. During his inspection he saw the 
large mortars, which had been despatched vdth a powerful fleet and 
army l)y"“Sulaimiin Sultan, the Turkish Emperor, to assist in cap- 
turing the harbom*s of Gujrut, and had been left on the sea shore, 
covered with hist, because Sulaiman Aga, the admiral, had aban- 
doned the enterprise for some reason or another.*^' There they 

Muliamiiiedan authors slur over the precipitate retreat, but Sheikh 
Zaiuu-d-d'm confesses to a panic.*— See Rowlandson, Tohfut-td-^mjahi 
deen, f. 143, Maffei— who styles the admiral Sulaiman, “ Solimanus 
Peloponnesiiis, vir enormi non minus adipe, quam avaritia, et crudelitate 
notissimixs,” — tells us, that the Turks were so terrified by the four lan- 
terns, which the Portuguese hung out from some of the ships of the 
Goa fieet, that they set sail for Arabia in the utmost alarm, leaving 
behind them five hundred wounded and a great portion of their ord- 
nance. 

j!s[onnius, (Nuno de Cunha) .dum ad subsidium inclusis ferendiim 
reliquam ornat classem, celeriter prsemissfc Hburnicaj sexdeeim ad 
Madrafabam accesserant noctu, quaternis in singiilas pnppes luminibus 
ad speciem augendam baud frustra sublatis : eo quippe terrore Turcse 
perculsi, tiibus jam millibus suarum amissis, =*'*'' * noctis intempestai 
silentio conscendunt naves, duobus circiter mensibus in obsidione con- 
snmptis ; ac vela dant in Arabian! tanth cum trepidatioue, ut saucios 
quins^entos et magnam tormentorum partem fede reliquerint. 

Maffei, Hist Indie. Lib. xi. Yob IL p. 503. 
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remained, until Khudawand KMn had them carried into the fort of 
Siirat, at the time it was building. The few which remained had 
been taken to Jun%arh''' by the Governor. The king gave 
orders that some of them, which suited his purpose, should he 
sent to Agra. t 

The reason assigned for Ediudawand Khan’sJ building the fort 
of Siirat is, that the Feringis used to oppress the Musulnaans in 
every kind of manner, devastating the country and imprison- 
ing God's servants. At the time of laying the foundations of the 
fort, they tried to throw every obstacle in the way, by firing can- 
non from their boats, but all without effect. 

That expert engineer laid the foundations of one side within 
the sea, dug a deep ditch round the two sides which faced the land, 
and built the walls with stones and burnt bricks. The wall was 
fifteen yards broad and twenty yards high, and the breadth of the 
ditch was . twenty yards. The stones at the four gates were riveted 
together % iron grapples, and cemented by molten lead. The 
work of the stone-masons was so exquisitely finished, that every one 
was astonished at beholding it, and on the bastion which projected 
into the sea was erected a gallery with windows, which the Por- 
tuguese profess to say is an invention of their own. When the 
Musulmans began to erect this Chaukandi,§ the Feringis exerted 


Biogo de Couto says that the stratagem was rendered more effectual 
by the coincidence of an eclipse of the moon.-— Dec. v. Lib. v. 
Cap. 4. See also Faria-e-Souza, Tom. I. Part iv. Cap. 9. 

“ Solyman, the Bassaf ’ saysKuolles, a most famous Pyrat, assault- 
ed (in September 1838) Dium, a castle of the Portugals, situate upon 
the mouth of that great river (Indus), but, in conclusion, after he had 
many days besieged the castle both by sea and land, and tried the 
uttermost of his strength, he was so repulsed by the Portugals, that 
he was glad to forsake the siege, and leaving his great ordnance be- 
hind him for haste, returned back again to Aden, a city of great trade 
in Arabia Felix .” — Turkish History ^ Vol. I. p. 4^, 

* Ferishta, in his reign of Mahmud Sh^h HI. of Guzerat, says that 
they were brought /rom Jun^garh for the defence of Surat; and this 
is the most probable, as the ordnance was abandoned at Bib. 

t The Mirat-i-Ahmedi says there w^as only one Sulaimani gun 
which the king wished to transfer to Agra, hut could not find the means 
of transport for so heavy a piece. — See Bird, History of Guzerat^ p. 322, 
X This is the same chief that we read of in Sidi All’s journal. — See 
Biez, Denkwilrdigkeiten von Asien^ Vol. IL p. 180. 

§ It is quite incomprehensible why this building, whatever it >vas, 
should have excited so much rancour on both sides. One might sup- 
pose it was rather a battery, than a small palace. Literally, it may be 
said to mean a four-cornered room.” Briggs calls it a four-storied 
palace. He translates the passage thus : — 

“ Within the town is a beautiful building, four stories high, which 
the Hindus call Chowkunda, and the Europeans compare it to a For- 
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every kind of opposition to obstruct it, and wlien they found they 
could not pi’evail by force, they offered large sums of money to 
prevent its being built, but Mmd^wand Khan, through the re- 
gard which he bore to his own religion, sternly refused, and 
plied the work till it was finished, in contemptuous defiance of 
the Christians. 

In 980 A. H. Husain Mehdi Kasim Khan, Jagirdur of Kant and 
Cola, had gone off to quell the insurgents of Badaiin and Patidli, 
before he heard of Ibrahim Husain Mirzd’s arrival in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dehli. Ill the meantime, Makhddmu-l-miilk Mauiaiia 
Abdullali Sultdnpdii and Raja PaMr Mai, who were entrusted 
with the chief direction of affairs, during the king’s absence in 
Oujrat, wrote to Husain KMn from Fatehpdr to inform him that 
Ibrahim Husain Mirzfi had experienced two defeats, and was then 
in the vicinity of Dehli, and that as no person of importance was 
now present to defend the capital, he ought to hasten to Fatehpiir 
without delay. ' 

He accordingly prepared to obey their summons, and was well 
on his road, having arrived at Udah, in Jalesar, when he learnt 
that the Raja of Awesa (Awa Misa?) still continued the de- 
predations which he had practised since the accession of the 
king, and had carried his ravages even to the very walls of Agra ; 
that, associated with some powerful nohles, he had been engaged 
in several hard confiicts, and slain many excellent men, and that 
at that time he was concealed in the jungle of Mauza Naurai, in 
the Perganah of Jalesar. 

We had scarcely time to ponder on this intelligence, when all 
of a sudden, while we were marching on the i5th of Ramazan, 
the men being not on their guard, and going on in separate parties, 
most of them, also, being wearied with the protracted annual fast, 

tugiiese palace. Finding they could not prevent by force the con» 
struction of the fort, the Portuguese offered large sums of money to 
induce Khoodabunda Khan not to fortify Surat, but their gold was 
rejected.” 

This differs much from the original, which runs thus:— 

The Feringis said, " If you will not abstain from building the fort, 
do not, at any rate, build the Chaukandi after the model of Portugal ; 
and to secure that, we will pay as mUch money as we offered to pre- 
vent your building the fort.’ Ghazanfar Ak^i Turk, surnamed Khu- 
dawand Khan, replied, “ Through the liberality of the Sultan I am in 
need of nothing, and to show' my detestation of you, I shall build this 
kind of Chaukandi, and secure for myself the peculiar blessings which 
attend good works.” He then sent for the ordnance and other stores, 
which were called Sulaimiun on account of the Turks’ having abaiidon- 
ed tliem, and wdiich were then in JCmhgarh, and placed them in differ- 
ent parts of the fort of Surat, and strengthened it.” 

ilisiory of Guseraty Mahmud Shah III. 

1 cannot find mention of the transaction in any European author. 

2 i 
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an attael was made upon iis at mid-day, witli matcMocks anti ar- 
rows. The Raja of Awesa and his Yillagers had suspended ])]aiihs 
from the boughs of trees, and killed and wounded several of our 
ineii from this secure position. At the very comBienceineiit of 
the attack, a ball struck Husain Khan below the knee, and grazed 
his thigh. He was very nearly fainting and falling trom ins 
saddle, hut his self-possession enabled him to keep his seat. 1 
threw water on his face, and his immediate attendants, not aware 
of the accident, at first thought that his fasting had ’worn liim 
out. I then seized hold of Ms bridle, for the purpose of carrying 
lum for safety behind a tree, when he opened his eyes, and, con- 
trary to his usual habit, looked sternly at me, and made signs 
that he was anxious we shonld dismount and join in the fray, leav- 
ing him there to take care of himself. 

. Tlie contest then raged with fury, and many were killed on 
both sides. At last, victory inclined towards our party, which 
was the smallest, and the infidels were put to flight like so many 
sheep, hut not before our sepahis were so tired, that they 
could scarcely ’wield a sword. We had all been so jammed toge- 
ther ill the forest, that we could with difficulty tell friend from foe. 
Some of our men had strength of mind and body enough, to deserve 
the reward, both of engaging in holy war, and of maintaining a 
Strict fast. I, on the contrary, in my weakness, took a cup of 
water to moisten my throat, for the want of 'which some poor 
Mlo’ws died. Several excellent friends of mine attained martyr- 
dom in repelling this attack. 

After this victory, Husain Khfin returned by rapid marches to 
Kant and Gola, and strengthened those places. Shortly after, 
Ibrahim arrived in the Perganah of Lakhnor, fifteen coss from 
SamldiaL* As Husain Khan was still suffering from the effects of 
his wound, he was obliged to he carried on a litter, hut nevertheiess 
advanced to Bans Bareilli, in order to force Ibrahim to action, and 
from Bareilli he made Samhhal in one day by a forced march. 
Ibrahim, alarmed at this exhibition of confidence and courage, 
tliougbt it better to decline an action, and retreated by way of 
Amroba, leaving a distance of seven coss between him and liis 
o])]>onent. Had Husain Khan been compelled to fight, in his 
tlien ’W'^oimded state, God knows what would have happened I 

About this time. Sheikh Abfi-1-fazl, son of Sheikh Mubarak 
Kagori, arrived at Court. In the same year, the lofty buildings 
and spacious palaces on the road to Ajmir were brought to 
completion. The reason of their erection was, that as His IHa- 
jesty looked upon it as a religious duty to go every year to Ajmir, 

Samhhal was the paternal estate of Ibrahim Husain Mirza. Guh 
rukh Bcgam, his wife, was a daughter of Kainran Mirza, and, conse- 
quently, Akbefa first cousW-, • . 
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he coiistructc'd a biulcluig at each stage on the road to that place, 
ami at every coss he erected a pillar and dug a well. On every 
pillar he fixed, at small intervals from one another, the horns of 
Uie antelopes which he had slaughtered durmg his career. The 
horns amouutccl to several hundreds of thousands, and they were 
placed there as a memorial throughout the world. The date is 
represented by the words, Iloni-lcague,” i. e. 981. 

:Ii ‘ jf; ^ ^ i’fi 

B uilding of Ike Jar I of Pidg:. 

Oil the 23rd of Safar A. H. 982, His Majesty arrived at 
Plug (Prayiiga) which is commquly. called Hhabas, .where the 
venters of* the Ganges and J umna unite. The infidels consider 
this a holy place, and with the object of obtaining the rewards 
whidi arc jiromised in their creed, of which transmigration is one 
of the most prominent features, they submit themselves ti> all kinds 
of punishmciits and penances. Some place their heads and feet 
under saws, others split their tongues in two, others enter hell by 
easting themselves down into the deep river from the top of a 
high tree.f 

His M!ajcsty laid the foundations of the imperial city, which lie 
called lihabas, and on the 2iid of llabru-s-sam, he ordered llu' 
Prince's lioats to proceed to Jaimpiir, from Bijipiir, at the conflu- 
ence of the Goinati and Ganges ; embarking upon them tlie ladies 
of the household, the judges, and magistrates. 

:1s :1s :1c . ;^s 

Abii-l-fazV s second introdmiion to Akber. 

In 982 A. 11. Abu-1-fazl, whom people choose to call 
or a very learned man, one who, at least, managed to set the 
world in flames, came a second time to Court. Be- 

tween him and me there was a mutual aversion, on the following 
account. At the time of the persecution and massacre of the 
Bhias, Mir Habsln and others unanimously represented fhut 
Sheikh Mubarak N^ori, his fatlier, was a Shia, and that he led 
pie astray by his heretical preaching. Some messengers were ih's- 
patched to bring him to Court, but as the Sheikh had abscondeil 

❖ pillar which is in the best state of preservation, is to be seen 
at Fatehpur Sikrt, where the garrulous Cicerone gives a very diih'.reut 
fuicount ot‘ its origin. It is called the klran inindr, or pillar ui' iiic 
antelope.** 

t See- above, p. 35. Here is still further testimony to this tree's bi‘« 
ing in the opim viir, at the ])oint of tlie euidlueuce, to a very late period. 
It is the celebruled xVkhui Bar, or immortal fig-tree. Bee Wilsoii, 
SpeclmcHit of 111 fida Theo.lre^ Vol. L p, 302, 

2 1 2 
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witli liis sons, they broke the pulpit of his mosque. He then 
sought the protection of the shrine of Selim Chishti in Fatehpiir. 
Sheikhu-l-IsIain, the superintendent, sent him something for his 
expenses by the way, and recommended him to leave the countiy, 
and fly to Gujrat. As he obtained nothing by going to Fateh- 
pur, he went to Mirza Aziz Kok4 who represented to the king, 
that Sheikh Mubarak was a good and pious man, that he held 
no land in In’ am, and enquired what was the advantage of perse- 
cuting him. This saved the Sheikh further trouble, and a revo- 
lution in his fortune shortly took place. Sheikh Abii-l-fazl ingra- 
tiated himself with His Majesty by his unremitting devotion to the 
king’s service, by his temporising ^position, which could reconcile 
him even to the commission of falsehood to serve his own inter- 
ests, by his study of the king’s temper and sentiments, and by 
Ms boundless flattery. When lie at last obtained the opportu- 
nity, he took his revenge upon the sect which had injured him, by 
adopting every kind of vile expedient to reduce them to disgrace 
and infamy. He was the cause not only of the destruction of 
the men who formerly persecuted Ms family, but of the grievous 
disasters which fell upon all God’s wise and holy servants, upon 
the infirm and upon orphans, by the resumption of their allow- 
ances in money and rent-free lands. * Wlien opposition 
and remonstrance began to be raised against these harsh proceed- 
ings, he used ironically to quote this quatrain, in allusion to his 
enemies having brought their misfortunes upon their own heads : — 

“ I have set fire to my barn with my own hands. 

As I am the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy ? 

No one is my enemy but myself. 

Woe is me ! I have torn my garment with my own hands.” 

If any one, at any time, represented that Ms conduct was op- 
posed to the precept of some learned or religious man, he would 
say in reply, that the precept quoted was the composition of such 
and such a grocer, such and such a cobler, such and such a cur- 
rier, for he thought proper to reject all the wise sayings of Mu- 
hammedan Sheikhs and Doctors. 

Prohibition against Pilgrimages, ‘ 

One night, during the year 982, Khan Jehan mentioned that 
Makhdiimn-1-mulk Abdullah Sultanpfiri had decided that it was 
not proper to go on a pilgrimage, and that it was even sinful to 
do so. When he was asked his reasons, he replied, that there 
were only two ways to Mecca, one by Irak, the other by Gujrat. 
By the former, a man would incur the chance of hearing abusive 
language from the Kazilbashes, by the latter, he must, before he 
embarks at sea, suffer the indignity of entering into an engage- 
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meBt witli the Feriiigis, wMcH eiigagement wais headed and 
stamped mth portraits of the Virgin Mary and Jesns Christ.'^ 
So that both ways should be prohibited. 

Another edict of Makhdiimn-l-mnlk’s, which was ridiculed in 
this assembly, was the prohibition of alms-taking, under the 
pretence that the surplus of his treasury used to be bestow^ed at 
the close of the year upon his wives; yet it was asserted that 
he took good care to recover it again from them before the year 
came round. It was said that he adduced some other reasons, of 
which even the Israelites would have been ashamed, hut which 
in reality, according to these Doctors, all resolved themselves 
into his avarice, perfidy, fraud, vice, and oppression, all which 
vices were exhibited towards holy naen and fakirs, especially 
those of the Panjab. They reported also many other stories to 
his disparagement, ascribing them to his villainy, his sordid dis- 
position, his contemptible conduct, and ended by deciding that 
he ought to he shipped oif by force to Mecca. * About 

this time, Makhdiimu-l-mulk began to fall into discredit, and 
Sheikh Abdu-n-nabif succeeded him in the good graces of the 
king, in which he managed to maintain liimself, until his real 
ignorance was betrayed. * * * 

* Maifei mentions a toll, and Osorius tells ns that the Portuguese 
allowed no one to sail without pne of their passports. Faria-e-Souza 
says that these passports were not unfrequently mere letters of 
Bellerophon,^’ to the effect that ‘^The owner of this ship is a very 
wicked Moor; I desire that the first Portuguese captain to whom 
this is shown, may make a prize of her — See Rowlandson, Tohfut- 
ul-Mujakideen, pp. 90, 104. 

t An account of each of these ecclesiastical judges is given among 
the Biographies of learned men at the end of the work. That of 
Abdu-n-nabi will be found among these Extracts. 

Respecting Blakhdumu-i-mulk, an intelligent author, who has written 
on the subject of Akber’s deflections from the path of the Miihamnie- 
dan religion, observes 

i “ A learned and pious writer, Makhdurau-l-mulk, published about 

this time a tract injurious to Sheikh Abdh-n-nabi. He accused that 
teacher of having been wrongfully mstrumental to the deaths of Khizr 
Khan Shirwani, who had been condemned for reviling the Prophet 
andAliHabsh, who had been charged with heresy. He added also, 
that the Sheikh was unworthy to mount the pulpit, both because he 
was subject to a bodily infirmity, and because he had been disavowed 
by his own father for bis perverse and imdutiful conduct when a youth. 
To these attacks Sheikh Abdu-n-nabi replied by calling Makhdiimu-l- 
mulk, a heretic and a fool. Opinions w^ere divided, some of the reli- 
gious men sided with one, and some with another ; the dispute ran 
high, and a complete schism ensued. The enemies of Islam took this 
opportunity to augment the king’s disgust and dissatisfaction, and 
those impressions becoming progressively more intense, he lost in the 
course of five or six years every particie of his original belief” Orient- 
al Quarterly Magazine, Vol. 1. p. 51. 
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This year, the king gave orders that the rent-free land throngli- 
ont his dominions, whether in the shape of Ayma, Madad-in’asli, 
Wakf or Pensions, should not be considered validy and that the 
revenue-officers should not exclude them from the rent rolV xuitii 
the Sadar had registered and signed the grants. The conse- 
cpience was, that the people whose rights were assailed flocked 
from the farthest east, even to Bhakhar in the west, to represent 
their grievances. Whoever could manage to procure letters of 
recommendation from the nobles and people at Court, secured his 
wishes, and whoever could not obtain a similar introduction, ixad 
to give large bribes to Saiyid Ahu-r-rasiil, and all the suhordin- 
ates of the Sheikh, even to the faraslies, door-keepers, grooms 
and sweepers, and by these means contrived at last to save his 
blanket from the whirlpool.’’ He wdio could not succeed in procur- 
ing either of these passports, was well thrashed by the staves of 
the attendants ; besides which, many perished from the effect of 
the hot air in that immense crowd. Although the king knew 
all these particulars, yet such was his regard for the Sadar, that 
he could not he persuaded to I’emonstrate against his proceedings. 
Whenever the Sadar sat upon his tribunal in the Biwun-kliiina, 
and held public audience, the nobles would, now^ and then, taking 
forward some learned and respectable man, represent his case for 
consideration. But he used to receive them with little respect, 
and after much entreaty and importunity, some able man, wlio 
could explain the Hidaya or any equally abstruse hook, would 
get a paltry 100 Bighas, more or less, restored to him, and the 
rest, of which he might have been in possession for many years, 
would be resumed. But the ordinary run of ignorant and blear- 
eyed fellows, even down to Hindds, would get as mxich land as 
they asked for, without question. From these proceedings we 
may judge of his regard for learning and its professors, and how 
much its value declined in estimation every day. Even in tlie 
middle of the assemblage, while seated aloft in awful state,” if 
the time for midday prayers came, he would wash his hands, and 
care not how much water he sprinkled on the faces and clothes 
of the surrounding nobles. They meekly submitted to the indig- 
nity, because they knew it was to the advantage of their clients, 
and would bestow upon the Sadar every kind of eulogiinn, com- 
pliment, and flattery, to his heart’s content, in the hope by this 
xneans to secure at last some compensation for the insult. In the 
time of no former king had any Sadar such extensive powers and 
jurisdiction. 

About this time, the king appointed me a preacher, and dii*ccti‘d 
me also to undertake the office of marking the royal horses with 
a stamp. I had no fixed salary, but I was told to content inyscir 
for the present with this inferior occupation. Sheikh Ahu-i-fazl, 
arrived at court about the same time, mid received the sanut 
appointment, so that we are loaves out of the same oven. Yet he 
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tnmmgefl by his intelligence and time-semng qualities to raise 
himself to a Mansab of 2000, while poor I, from my iuex])erienee 
and folly, could not manage to adyance myself. I retlccted witidn 
mys(‘lf "that there were still hopes of securing contentment, tinit 
best of possessions ! by means of a Aiadad-m’ash, which would 
i‘iuible me to retire from the world, and devote myself to study, 
wiiile free from the cares of the world. But even in this I was 
doomed to he disappointed. 

Ill the month of Shawwal 983, on my applying for leave of 
absence, it was refused, hut I received a horse with suitable trap- 
pings and a Madad-mhish of 1000 Bigbas, which was a mere 
nothing, but was equal to my poor maintenance, and in accord- 
ance with the unfriendly disposition of the Sadar and iny unlucky 
fate. I represented that with this small tenure I could not afford 
to be constantly in attendance at Court, to which the king replied, 
that he would give me presents also during the marches. Sheikh 
Abdu-n-nahi too observed, that no person of my quality had re- 
ceived fi’oni him so large a quantity of land. As for the presents 
which I was promised, though twenty-two years have elapk‘d 
since my hopes were raised, I have received them but once or 
twice, and the rest have been concealed behind the veil of night. 
I continue like a tree stripped of leaves, and these fine promises 
prove a baseless mirage. I have had to perform ^ vices without 
reward, and to undergo restraints, from which I SRi now he re- 
lieved only by the goodness of God. 

^ 5jC jJC 

In A. H.. 985, the king, after visiting the shrines of the holy 
saints in the neighbourhood of Dehli, went tmvards Palam ou a 
shooting excursion. At the close of the blessed month Eamazun, 
news reached me at Bewari, that at Basawar'' a son had been 
horn to me, for which happiness I had “Been a' long time in ex- 
pectation. On this occasion, I presented an oiferiiig of a gold 
mohur to the king, and requested he '-would be good enough to 
name the child. After reading a prayer, he enquired the name 
of my hither and grandfather. I replied, Maluk Shah was my 
father, and he was the son of Jah.” He said, I call your son 
Abdu-1-hadi,’’ — a name which at that time he had, night and 
(lay, upon his lips. Notwithstanding that lliBz Muhammed 
Amin, the preacher, was constantly urging me not to commit 
this absurdity, and to invite some learned men to my house to 
read the whole Kuran, in order to secure a long life to my son, 
he could not prevail, and at^ the end of six months my son died. 

This place, which is so frequently mentioned in the course of this 
history,^ is within, the territory pf Btoratphr* on the road from Agra 
I to Jaipur. It is situated on the sitle of a rocky eminunce, with a niin- 
/ ous })alace on its summit. Heber calls it Peshawar. Sec NarnUwe 
of a Jourmy, VoL 11. p. 385, 
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May God be pleased on liis account to pardon me in tlie day of 
judgment ! 

From Rewan I took five months’ leave, and went to Basawar, but 
on account of sundry affairs of consequence, I unavoidably extend- 
ed my absence to the period of a year. This unwarranted neglect of 
duty made me fall in the king’s estimation, and by degrees I was 
comparatively forgotten. To this day even, although eighteen 
years have since elapsed, I still perform my duty, but am not 
honored with an interview; and I can neither go in search of other 
employ, nor maintain a firm footing in my present position. 

j}: si! sH ■ H! ^ 

Kazi AH Baghdadi, grandson of Mir Kazi Husain Mashed!, w^s 
deputed to the Panjah to make inquiries respecting the lands 
held in rent-free tenure, tinder the name of Madad-m’ash and 
Ayma. He was directed to resume the old detached tenures, and 
to include the new grants in one circuit. TRe grossest frauds 
had been perpetrated in this department, which were all to he 
attributed to the dishonesty of Sheildi Abdu-n-nahi and his siih- 
ordinates. 

Shortly after, the king returned towards Fatehp dr and reached 
Khizrabad Sddhaura on the 3rd of eTamadiu-s-sani, A. H. yvS6. 
He there embarked on a boat accompanied by the nobles of the 
state, but thrifestablishments and camp-followers marched by 
land to Dehli, at which place his Majesty arrived on the 29th of 
the same month. 

^ ^ . :!ls 

In A. H. 986, the missionaries of Europe, who are called Pa- 
dris, and whose chief PontilBP, called Papa (Pope), promulgates his 
interpretations for the use of the people, and who issues mandates 
that even kings dare not disobey, brought their gospel to the 
king’s notice, advanced proofs of the Trinity, and spread abroad 
the knowledge of the religion of Jesus. The king ordered Prince 
Munid to learn a few lessons from the gospel, and to treat it with 
all due respect, and Sheikh Abii-1-fazl was directed to translate 
it. Instead of the inceptive Bisinillah” the following gacula- 
tioii was enjoined: In nomine Jesu Christi,”* that is, Oh I 
thou whose name is merciful and bountiful.” Sheikh Faizi added 
to this, Praise he to God ! there is no one lilce thee— thou art 
he 1” The attributes of the abhorred Anti-Christ were ascribed 
to our holy prophet by these lying imposters. 

^ The original has in Persian which can scarcely he said to 

hear any meaning. Besides, the translation, vile as it is, shows that 
a foreign language must have been dealt with. It is not difficult to 
make in nomine” out of the two Persian words. 
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Worship of the Sun. 

Tlie accursed Bir tried to persuade the king, that smce 
the sun gives light to all, and ripens all fruits and products of 
the earth, that luminary should he the object of his worship and 
veneration ; that the face should be turned towards the rising, not 
toward the setting, sun ; that he should venerate fire, water, stones 
and trees, and all natural obje.cts, even dowm to cow-dung ; that 
he should adopt the frontal mark and the Brahminical cord. 
Several wise men confirmed what he said, by representing that 
the sun was the cliief light of the world, and the benefactor of its 
inhahitants, that it was a friend to kings, and that kings esta- 
blished periods and eras in conformity with its motions. This 
was the cause of the worship paid to the snn on the Nau-roz 
Jalali, and of his being induced to adopt that festival for the 
celebration of his accession to the throne, and to put on clothes 
of that particular colour, which is sacred to the regent-planet of the 
day, on which the new year might happen to comnience.f He be- 
gaft" also, at midnight and at early dawn, to mutter the spells, 
which the Hindus taught him, for the purpose of subduing the 
sun to his wishes. He prohibited the slaughter of cows, because 
tbe Hindus devoutly worship them, esteeming their dung as pure, 
considering that tbe eating of tlieir flesh is unlawful, and sacrific- 
ing men instead of them. The reason was also assigned, that phy- 
sicians have represented their flesh to be productive of sundry 
kinds' of sictness, and to difficult of digestion. 

Ahu-lfazl appointed sitperintendent of fire-temples. 

Fire-worbippers also came from Nans^ri in Gujrat, proclaimed 
the religion of Zerdusht as the true one, and declared reverence to 
the sun to he superior to every other kind of w’-orship. They also 
attracted the king’s regard, and taught him the peculiar terms, 
the ordinances, the rites and ceremonies of the Kaianians ; and 
at last he directed that the sacred fire should be made over to 

* This is the epithet by which he is usually characterized by this 
bitter enemy. Respecting his death in the Yusufzei country, he says, 
** Bir Bal fled for fear of his life, and being slain, was included amongst 
the dogs of hell, and met with punishment, slight when compared 
with his evil deserts. Akber regretted bis loss more than that of any 
other of his chiefs, exclaiming, wdiy did they not, at least, rescue his 
bodj^ that it might have been burnt Afterwards, he derived conso- 
lation from reflecting, that as Bir Bal was pure and uudefiled, the 
rays of the grand luminary w^ere suflicient for his funeral pyre.” 

t This passage may be interpreted in another way ^ — that for seven 
days he wore every day a new dress of the colour sacred to one of the 
seven planets. 
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tlie charge of Abu4-fazl, and that after the manner of the kings 
of Persia, in whose temples blazed perpetual fires, he should take 
care it was never extinguished either by nigllt or day,— for that 
it is one of the signs of God, and one light from among the many 
lights of his creation. 

From his earliest youth, in compliment to his wives, the daugh- 
ters of the Eajds of Hind, he had within the female apartments 
continued to burn the Aom, which is a ceremony derived from 
fire-worship ; hut on the new-year festival of the 25th year after 
his accession, he prostrated himself before the fire in public, and 
in the evening the whole Com’t rose up respectfully, when the 
lamps and candles were lighted. 

On the eighth day after the sun’s entering "^urgo in this year, 
he came forth to the public audience-chamber with his forehead 
marked like a Hindu, and he had jewelled strings tied on his wrist 
by Brahmins, byway of a blessing. The chiefs and nobles adopt- 
ed the same practice in imitation of him, and presented on that 
day pearls and precious stones, suitable to their respective wealth 
and station. It became the current custom also to wear the 
Eakhi on the wrist, which means an amulet formed out of twisted 
linen rags. In defiance and contempt of the true faith, every 
precept which was enjoined by the doctors of other religions, 
he treated as a revelation. Those of Islam, on the contrary, were 
esteemed follies, innovations, inventions of indigent beggars, of 
rebels, and of highway robbers, and those who professed that 
religion were set down as contcm})tible idiots. These senti- 
ments had been long growing np in his mind, and ripened gra- 
dually into a firm conviction of their truth. 

#j» ije sje sje 'Jc 


Account of mi organ. 

In A. II, 988, Hajt Hahib-ullah exhibited an organ, which 
he had brought from Europe, and which was certainly one of 
the wonders of the world. It was like a large box, and the size 
of a man. A Feringi sat inside, and struck the wires with the 
end of a peacock’s feather,'^ producing all kinds of sounds ; and 
although the box Avas closely watched, yet Feringis, some of a 
red, some of a yellow colour, kept coming out of it and retiring 
within it. The people who witnessed this marvel were thun- 
derstruck, and to describe and belaud it as it deserves, would be 
im^possible. 

:4: Jit sis ^ 


The original of this clause is very doubtful, and the meaning is 
rendered conjccturally. 
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T ramkiiioH of the 'Ma'habhdrat* 

One iiiglit during the year 990, the king sent for me, and 
desired me to translate the Mahahliarat, in conjunction with 
Nakib Khan. The consequence was that in four months I 
translated two out of the eighteen sections, at the puerile absur- 
dities of which, the eighteen thousand creations may well be con- 
founded. Fancy such injunctions, as how you are to sit, what to 
eat, and a prohibition against turnips 1 But such is my fate, to be 
employed on such works. Nevertheless, I console myself with 
the reflection, that what is predestined must come to pass ! 

After this, Miilla Shahri and Naldb Khan together accom- 
plished a portion, and another was completed by Sultan Haji 
Thanesari by himself. The Sheikh (Faizi) was then directed to 
convert the rough translation into elegant prose and verse, hut he 
did not complete more than two sections. The Haji having com- 
mitted errors in his first translation, was ordered to revise it, under 
the injunction that he ivas to leave out nothing of consequence, 
and he had revised an hundred sheets, when the order was re- 
ceived for his dismissal, and he was sent to Bhakar. He now 
resides in his native city of Thanesar. Most of the scholars who 
were employed upon this translation are now said to he likely to 
accompany the Kaurjivas and Pandavas in the day of resurrection. 
Slav the rest, for their sincere penitence, he spared, by the mercy, 
of God! 

The translation was called Kazmnama, and when fairly en- 
grossed and embellished with pictures, the nobles had orders to 
take copies, and thus secure themselves a blessing. Sheikh Abii- 
1-fazl, who had already written against our religion, wrote the 
Preface, extending to two sheets. God defend me from his infi- 
delities and absurdities I 

In A. II. 991, the king erected two buildings outside the city 
where he might feed fakirs, both Musulman and Hindd ; one he 
called Khairpiira, the other Bharmpfira. Some of Abii-l-fazEs 
people had the charge, and used to spend the king’s money in pro- 
curing food. As the Jogis also used to flock there in great numbers, 
a separate receiving-house was built for them, and called Jogipdra. 
Nightly meetings w^ere held in private with some of these men, 
and they used to employ themselves in various follies and extra- 
vagancies, in contemplations, gestures, addresses, abstractions and 
reveries, and in alchemy, fascination and magic. The kmg him- 
self was an adept in alchemy, and used to exhibit the gold which 
he made. One night in the year, called Shiv-rat, was appointed 
for a grand assembly of Jogis from all parts of the country, on 
which occasion he would eat and drink wdth them promiscuously^ 
^ ^ ^ ^ 
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In A. II. 994, tlie king held the festival of the aiiniveTsary of 
his coronation, according to the practice established in olden time,, 
during which, every one had free access to the shops, having no- 
thing to pay, and the king himself received the usual presents 
from the nobles and others, so that even food, scents, and the 
profits of dancers and fiddlers were carried away into the treasury. 
From a Mansabdar of 5000 to a humble footman, all had to pre- 
sent offerings ; and even I, this powerless atom, who was held in 
no account at all, except that I used to he styled Hazari, from 
holding one thousand Bighas rent-free, and was accustomed to liken 
myself to the old woman in the story of Joseph (God’s hlessing on 
him !), had to present my forty Rupees, which received the honor 
of being accepted. I do not like my position, and should be glad 
to be in any other ! 

During this festival the king’s eldest son received a Mansah of 
12,000 ; the second, one of 9000 ; and the third, one of 7000. 

iis ^ . Jfs ^ ^ 

In A. H. 996, the king called to mind something about the 
book which I was then translating, and directed Hakim Abil-1- 
fateh to give me a horse, a shawl, and some other presents, and 
pointing me out to Shah Fateh-ullah Uzdu-d-daulah, who was 
invested with the charge of the Ayma lands, he observed that I was 
an inhabitant of Badaiin, and that as the Shah had found a flaw 
in the title of my Madad-m’ash land in Basawar, his Majesty had 
conferred upon me some in Badaiin, in lieu of it. Shah Fateh- 
ullah then presented in a bag an offering of 1000 Rupees, wliich, by 
exactions and other most oppressive means, bis agents had recovered 
from the wretched widows and orphans of Basdwar ; and upon 
his representing that his officers had collected this surplus from 
the Ayma lands fraudulently alienated from the public rent-roll, 
the king told him to retain the money for himself. Three months 
after this, the Shah died, and when my Firman was engrossed, 
I took leave for a year, went first to Bas^w^ar, and then to BadMn, 
from which place I wished to make a journey to Gujrat, to see 
Mirza Nizamu-d-dm Ahmed, hut delays occurred to prevent my 
carrying this intention into effect. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

In A. IL 996, the son of the Raja of Kam^fin arrived at La- 
hore from the Sewalik hiUs, for the purpose of paying his re- 
spects. Neither he, nor his ancestors (the curse of God on them !) 
could ever have expected to speak face to face with an Emperor. 
He brought several rare presents, and amongst them a Tibet cow, 
and a musk-deer, which latter died on the road from the effect of 
the heat, I saw it with my own eyes, and it had the appearance 
of a fox. Two small tusks projected from the mouth, and, instead 
of horns, it had a slight elevation, or bump. As the hind-quarters 
of the animal were enveloped in a cloth, I could not examine the 
whole body. They said that there were men in those hills, all 
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Iiairy, and men wlio Hy nitli mngs, and they pointed out a tree 
which yields fruit all the year round. God knows whether ail 
this is true ! 

'Ai ■ ^ ^ 'jv 

Sheikh Ahdii-n-naU. 

Sheikh Ahdu-n-nahi, Sadaru-s-sadur, was son of Sheikh Ahmed, 
son of Sheikh Abdu-l-kudiis, of Gangoh. He went several times 
to Mecca and Medina. He put on the appearance of 

great piety. When he was appointed to the Sadiirat, he distributed 
among the people an immense quantity of Madad-m’ash, M^akf, 
and Pensions. No Sadar during any former reign had so much 
powder, and no one gave away one-tenth of the Wakf which he 
did.* The king was for some time so intimate and unceremoni- 
ous with him, that he would rise to adjust the Sheikh’s slippers 
when he took his leave. At last, through the enmity of Makh- 
ddmu-l-nmlk and some other ill-disposed and deceitful doctors, 
he fell in the king’s estimation, and began to be treated very dif- 
ferently. The chief reason of the change was this : — 

At the time that the king arrived at Fatehpur from Bansw’ara, 
Kazi Ahdu-r-rahim, of Muttra, complained to the Sheikh that a 
rich Brahmin had taken all the materials, which he had collected 
for the building of a mosque, and applied them to his own pur- 
poses in building a temple for an idol, and that \vhen he remon- 
strated with him, the Brahmin, in the presence of a multitude of 

* It is quite impossible to reconcile this eulogy with the taunting 
and acrimonious tone adopted at p, 246 ; nor does any conceivable varie- 
ty in the reading of the two texts admit of any essential difference of 
sentiment ; unless indeed, we consider that the grasping Sadar was 
Makhdhmu4-mulk, and not Sheikh Abdu-n-nabi ; which appears op- 
posed to the whole tenor of the text, and especially to Abdu-n-nabi’s 
declaration at the close of the extract. It is scarcely permitted ns to 
imagine that so grave an author might possibly be indulging in a little 
playful irony. 

The duties and responsibilities of the Sadar resembled those of a 
Chancellor, or an Ecclesiastical Registrar ; the chief difference being, 
that when the Sadar, as we have seen to be frequently the case, plun- 
dered the property of helpless widows and orphans, he was flayed 
alive, or trodden to death by elephants. As such punishments would 
be esteemed barbarous in modern times, and as our tortuous system of 
law generally delights to exercise its sophistries and subtilties in behalf 
of notorious criminals, there can be little doubt that, if anj^ Sadar were 
in these days to prostitute the sacred obligations of his office to such 
infernal purposes, he would escape with impunity : — at least upon 
earth, 

Committunt eadetn diverse crimina fato ; 
llle crucem pretium sceleris tulit^ hie Uiadema. 
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people (niay liis inoiitii be crammed witli mud I) applied foiii and 
abusive language to the Prophet (the peace of God rest with him ! ) 
and grossly reviled all Musuimans. When the Brahmin was 
summoned before the Sheikh, he refused to come, so Sheikh 
Abu-hfazl was sent to bring him. Sheikh Abft-1-fazl on his 
return represented what he had heard from the people of Muttra 
namely, that the Brahmin certainly had used foul language. 
Upon this, the learned in the law decided, some of them for death, 
some for public exposure and fine. They were consequently 
dhdded into two parties, and held many disputations on the sub- 
ject. Although the Sheikh went to ask for leave to punish him 
capitally, the king would give no distinct reply, but said vaguely, 
that the Sheikh was himself responsible for carrying into execu- 
tion the sentence of the law, and enquired why he consulted 
him. During this long suspense the Brahmin continued in pri- 
son, and notwithstanding that the ladies of the royal household 
used their exertions to get him released, yet, out of regard to the 
Sheikh, the king would not give his consent. 

The Sheikh continued to importune the king for a reply, but 
all he could get was, that he had already passed his orders, and 
the Sheikh knew what they were. When the Sheikh returned 
to his home, he immediately issued orders tor the BrahmiiPs 
death. When the king learnt this, he was very angry. The 
ladies within, and the tiindds without, the palace, exclaimed, 

Is this the faithless man whom you have promoted and favored, 
and has he reached to such a pitch of insolence as not to regard 
your wishes, and to put an innocent man to death, for the mere 
purpose of displaying his power and authority They conti- 
nued to pour such-like complaints into the ears of the king, so 
that he could no longer restrain his indignation. ^ One 
night, at Amip-talao, a conclave of divines assembled, from whom 
he enquired theh opinions on the subject. ^ The king at last 
singled me out, and said, When ninety and nine opinions are in 
favor of one course of proceeding, and a himdredth in favor of 
another, do you think it right that the Muftis should act upon 
the latter. What is your opinion?’" I replied, that it was a 
legal maxim that punishment should not he inflicted where there 
was any doubt. The king was sorrowful, and said, Was not 
Sheikh Abdu-n-nahi aware of this maxim, that lie killed that 
unfortunate Brahmin?” I replied, that the Sheikh was certainly 
a wise man, and that he no doubt had acted in direct contraven- 
tion of the law, but that he might possibly have adopted that 
course, to restrain turbulence, and to strike at the root of the 
people’s insolence. ^ ^ 

The king’s agitation was so great that his hair stood on end, 
like that of a lion, and some people behind me whispered that I 
should not carry the controversy any further. All of a sudden, 
he exclaimed in anger, You are not at all right.” Upon which 
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I made a low bow, and retired to a little distance; From that 
• day I have abaadoned my presmnptnous and controversial man- 
ner, and take my place apart from the groups which surround 
the throne. It is only now and then that I venture to advance, 
and make my obeisance at a respectful distance. 

It was on this account that Sheikh Ahdu-n-nabi’s prosperity 
declined. He died in the year 991. 

jjs, . 'I®' . Jjc 


Sheikh FaizL 

He is commonly called the “chief of Poets/ he was in 
fact a mere Poetaster. He excelled in the minor arts of versifi- 
cation, enigmatic lines and rh^miing. In history, in philology, in 
medicine, in letter-writing, and in composition, he was without a 
rival. His earlier compositions in verse hear his titular name 
of Faizi, which he subsequently dignified into Faiazi, in order 
that it might correspond with the grammatical amplification of 
Allami, by which his younger brother, Abti-l-fazl, was known, hut 
the change w^as ill-omened, for he survived to enjoy his last title 
only one or two months, and then met his death with great alarm 
and inquietude. 

He wns an idle and vain talker, a hypocrite, and a haughty, 
malicious, dishonest, envious, perfidious, and ambitious man. He 
reviled the three first Khalifas and disciples, the ancestors and 
descendants of the Prophet, the wise and the excellent, the pious 
and the saintly, and, in short all Musulmans in general, and ridi- 
culed the principles of their faith, privately and publicly, by 
night and by day. His conduct was so abominable, that even 
Jews, Christians, Hindiis, Sabians and Guebres are considered a 
thousand times less odious. He acted entirely against the tenets of 
the Muhammedan religion. What was forbidden in that, was law- 
ful to him, and vice versa. 

He composed a Commentary upon the Kuran, consisting entirely 
of letters without diacritical points, in order to obliterate the spots 
of his infamy, but the waters of a hundred oceans will never cleanse 
the stain he has contracted, until the day of judgment. He compos- 
ed it in the very height of his perfidy and drunkenness, and dogs 
were allowed to tread on every letter of it. In the same spirit of 
pride, stubbornness, and infidelity, he met his final doom, and in a 
manner which I trust no one may again see, or liear of ; for wiien the 
king paid him a visit on his death-bed, he harked at his face like a 
dog, as the king himself acknowledged in public ; his wdmle face w^as 
swollen, and his lips appeared black, as if soiled with dentifrice, 
insomuch that the king observed to Ahi'i-1-fazl, “ surely the Sheikh 
has been rubbing dentifrice on his teeth, accoi’ding to the Indian 
fashion.” “No,” replied Abii-1-fazl, “it is the stain of the clot- 
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ted blood wMcii lie lias been spitting.”"^ In tmtii, even this 
scene was but a small retribution for the blaspliemies of wliicli be 
had been guilty, and for the contumelies which he had uttered 
against the Prophet, the last of the apostles, (the peace of God be 
upon him, and all his family!)* Several abusive clironograms 
were written on the occasion, of which the following are only a 
few. ^ ^ ■ ' ■ , " ^ . 

He had composed poetry for forty years, correct enough in 
point of versification and language, but utterly destitute of beauty, 
either in sentiment or religion.f He has joined the dry bones 
together pretty well, but the skeleton has no brains. The condi- 
ments of verse are sufficiently abundant, but quite tasteless, 
as is proved by no one remembering Ms lines, although the very 
vilest poets meet with some quoters and admirers. , Neverthe- 
less, he wrote, what with Hiwans and Masnavis, more than twenty 
thousand lines j and, notwithstanding that he expended the rich 
revenues of his jiigir upon their transcription, and in sending copies 
to his friends, far and near, not one of them ever read his poems 
twice. The following verses of his own selection were given by 
him to Nizamu-d-dm Ahmed as a memento. ^ ^ * 

Pray, tell me what beauty is there in them 1 

At the time that Sheikh Faizi was proceeding to take charge 
of his office of the deputyship of the Deccan, I wTote him two 
letters from the foot of the Cashmir hills, and informed him of 
the cause of the king’s displeasure and his refusal to allow me to 
pay my respects. Upon this he wrote to the king a letter of 
recommendation, which was couched in the following words, and 
despatched it, on the tenth of Jamadiu-l-awwal A. H. 1000, from 
Ahmednagar to Lahore, and orders were given to Ahu-l-fazl to 
place it among the records of the reign : — 

May it please your Majesty 1 Two friends of Mulla Ahdu4- 
Kadir have arrived from Badafin in great distress and sorrow% 
representing that the Mnlla has been for some time ill, and that 
in consequence of his failing to perform the promise which he 
made respecting his return, the servants of the government have 
treated him with great severity, and that there is no. knowing 
what the result of it may be. They enquired also if the prolonged 
illness of the Mulla was unknown to your Majesty. 

“ Healer of the broken-hearted ! Mulla Abdu-i-Kadir is a very 
able man, and is well acquainted with all the . sciences usually cul- 
tivated by the Mulhis of Hindustan, and he was also a pupil of my 

^ At the close of the historical narrative, the author tells us that 
Faizi had been spitting blood for six months before his death, and that 
his barking like a dog was the consequence of his making those animals 
his constant companions night and day, to insult the Miisulmhns, to 
whom they are an abomination, 

t This is by no means the general estimate of his poetry, which is 
greatly admired in India, even Wtbis day. 
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ilatlier^s. Yoiir slave lias been acquainted with Mm foi’ ne 
tMrty-seven years. Besides being a person of deep learning, he 
is a poet, and composes elegantly in Arabic and Persian. He 
is not a mere imitator, but an original thinker. He also knows 
a little of liindii Astrology and accounts, and is not at a loss in 
any field of knowledge. He is acquainted with foreign, as 'woll 
as with native, music, and can play at both the small and big 
games of chess ; moreover, he wnites a pretty good hand. Not- 
withstanding that he possesses all these accomplishments, he is 
content and entirely divested of avarice, of equable temperament, 
and a person of excellent morals and manners, but poor, and with 
no fixed income. He is sincere and warm-hearted, and has every 
confidence in your Majesty’s kuidness. 

At the time that the aimy was before Kumbalmir, he volun- 
teered to join it. There he did the state good service, and 
received a donation for his wounds. Jalal Khm Korchf, when 
he first introduced him at Court, said, ^ I have brought a preacher 
to present to your Majesty,’ at which your Majesty was gratified. 
Mir Fateh-ullah also represented something respecting the Mul- 
ia’s circumstances, and my worthy brother, Abii-1-fazl, also knows 
him well. But according to the proverb, ^A grain of good 
luck is better than a sack full of skill.’ 

^'As the Court is the abode of the virtuous, I have taken the 
liberty to bring tins destitute person to notice, and to place Mm 
before the foot of the throne, as if I was myself present. Did I 
not advocate his claims at this time, I should consider myself 
guilty of an oifence against the cause of truth and justice. 

^‘^ May God, the omnipotent, place the slaves of the Court under 
the heavenly shadow of your royal Majesty ! and may he merci- 
fully make their feet firm in pursuing tlie path of rectitude, and 
justice, and in acquiring the knowledge of truth ! May he preserve 
your Majesty as the protector and nourisher of the helpless, the 
bestower of mercy, the pardoner of errors, throughout the world 
and all worlds, and bless you with thousands upon thousands of 
sources of wealth, abundance, grandeur and felicity, upon earth 
and in heaven ! I implore all this for the sake of the pure spirits 
who surround the throne of grace, and the saints upon earth who 
join in the matutinal chorus of prayer. Amen, Amen, Amen.” 

Should any one, upon perusing this, observe, that Sheikh 
Faizfs regard and affection for me, wMch is evidenced by this let- 
ter, is but ill requited by the harshness and severity with which I 
have spoken of him, especially after his death, when the precept 
of speak not ill of the dead” should be strictly observed, I have 
only to reply, that the observation is perfectly just, but under 
the circumstances, I enquire, what could I do ? seeing that the 
tmth of religion and the mamtenance of one’s faith are para- 
mount to all other obligations, and that the maxim I never 
deviate from is, that my love and hatred should be subsernent to 
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God’s cause. Altlioiiglil was Slieikli Faizi’s coiiipamon for forty 
years, Bcvertlieless, after lie apostatized from Ms religion, cliaiigeci 
his manners, and entered on yain controversies, I became gradu- 
ally estranged from him, and, especially after what occurred at Ms 
death, I hold myself no longer his friend. When w^e are all sum- 
moned before the throne of God, we shall receive sentence accord- 
ing to our deserts I; 

Sheikh , Faizi left a library of four thousand , six, hundred volumes, 
some of them exquisitely copied with, what may be said to be, 
even unnecessary care and expense. Most of them were auto- 
graphs of the respective authors, or at least copied hy their con- 
temporaries. They were all transferred to the king’s library, ^ 

after being catalogued and numbered in three different sections. 

The first included Poetry, Medicine, Astrology, and Music ; the 
second. Philosophy, Sfifyism, Astronomy, and Geometry; and 
the third, or lowest, grade, included Commentaries, Traditions, 

Theology, and Law, There were also one hundred and one differ- 
ent copies of his poem, Nal-Baman,” 



The Tarikh-i-Bad^tox is one of the common- 
est histories to be met with in India. One of 
the best copies is in the Asiatic Society’s Li- 
brary. Other good ones are to he found in 
Banda, LakhnaUj Kole, and Patna. 

Seven copies concur in giving the following 
as the initial verses, with the exception of a 
variety in the first word of the second line : — 






The work concludes with a date : — 
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Note G. 

On the knowledge of Sanscrit hy BluJimmnedatts. 

It is a common error to suppose that Faizi 
(v. p. 221) was the first* Muhammedan who 
mastered the difficulties of the Sanscrit, — 
that language, “ of wonderful structure, more 
perfect than Greek, more copious than Latin, 
and more exquisitely refined than either.” 

Akher’s freedom from religious bigotry, his 
ardent desire for the cultivation of knowledge, 
and his encouragement of every kind of learn- 
ing, and especially his regard for his Hindfi 
subjects, imparted a stimulus to the cultivation 
of Indian literature, such as had never prevail- 
ed under any of his predecessors. Hence, 
besides Faizi, we have amongst the Sanscrit 
translators of his reign Abdu-LKadir, Nakib 
Khan, Mulla Sh^h Muhammed, Mulla Shabri, 
Sultan H^ji, Haji Ibrkhim and others. 

In some instances it may admit of doubt, 
whether the translations may not have been 
made from versions previously done into Hindi, 
oral or written. The word Hindi is ambiguous 
when used by a Muhammedan of that period. 
Nizmnu-d-din Ahmed, for instance, says that 
Abdu-l-Kadir translated several works from the 

Elpliinstone’s History of India^ Vol. IL p, 23 L BiograpMcal 
Dictionary ^ L. U. li. VoL I, p. 583. 
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Hindi. Now, we know that he translated, 
amongst other works, the Ramayana and the 
Singhhsan Batisi. It is much more probable 
that these were in the original Sanscrit, than 
in Hindi. Abdu-l-Khdir and Ferishta tell us 
that the Mahhbhhrata was translated into Per- 
sian from the Hindi, the former* ascribing the 
work chiefly to Nakib Khan, the latter to Faizi. 
Here again there is every probability of the San- 
scrit being meant. In another instance, Abdu-1- 
Kadir tells us that he was called upon to trans- 
late the Atharvana Veda from the i/mdi, which 
he excused himself from doing, on account of 
the exceeding difficulty of the style and ab- 
struseness of meaning, upon which the task 
devolved upon Haji Ibrahim Sirhindi, who ac- 
complished it satisfactorily. Here it is evident 
that nothing but Sanscrit could have been 
meant. 

But though the knowledge of Sanscrit ap- 
pears to have been more generally diffused at 
this time, it was by no means the first occasion 
that Muhammedans had become acquainted 
with that language. Even if we allow that 
they obtained the abridgment of the Pancha 
Tantra, under the name of fables of Bidpai, or 
Hitopadesa, through the medium of the Peh- 
livi,t there are other facts which make it equal 
ly certain that the Muhammedans had attained 

* His account, whicli will be seen at p. 251, is very confused, and it 
is not easy to gather from it what share each of the coadjutors had 
in the translation. The same names are given in the Ayin-i-Akberi. 

t See M^moire prefixed to S. de Sacy’s Edition of Calilak wa Dim-’ 
nahj Paris, 1816. See also BiograpUe Universelk, Tom. XXL p. 471. 
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a correct knowledge of tlie Sanscrit not long 
after the establishment of their religion; even 
admitting, as was probably the case, that most 
of the Arabic translations were made by Indian 
foreigners resident at Baghdad. 

In the Khalifate of Al-Mamun, the Augustan 
age of Arabian literature, the treatise* of Mu- 
hammed bin Musa on Algebra, which was 
translated by Dr. Rosen in 1831, and the medi- 
cal treatises of Mikah and Ibn Dalian, who are 
represented to be Indians, "f show that Sanscrit 
must have been well known at that time ; and 
even before that, the compilations of Charaka 
and Susruta|; had been translated, and had dif- 
fused a general knowledge of Indian medicine 
amongst the Arabs. From the very first, we 
find them paying particular attention to this 
branch of science, and encouraging the profes- 
sion of it so much, that two Indians, of the 
name Manka and Saleh , the former of whom 
translated a treatise on poison into Persian, held 
appointments as body-physicians at the Court 
of Harfmu-r-rashid.§ 

The Arabians possessed during the early 
periods of the Khalifate several other Indian 
works which had been translated into Arabic, 
some on astronomy,! some on music,^ some on 

* Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays^ "VoL IL pp, 444 — 504. 

t Biographical Dictionary > L. U. K. Vol. IL p. 242. 

X Analecta Medicttf lip. — 140. 

§ Journal of Education, VoL VIII. p. 176. Hoyle, AntiqvMy of 
Hmdit Medicine, p. 64. Oriental Mag, March, 1823. D^Herbelot, Art. 
Ketah al Samonm, Abnl-faragii, Hist. Dynast, p. 138, 

i| Casiri, Bibliotheca Esciirialensis, VoL L p. 426. 

II Casiri, ibid, p, 427. 
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iudicial astrology,* some on interpretation of 
dreams, t some on the religion and theogony of 
the Hindiis,|: some on their sacred scriptures, § 
some on the calculation of nativities,lj some on 
physiognomy,^ and some on palmistry,* besides 
others, which need not be here enumerated. 

If we turn our eyes towards India, we find 
that scarcely had these ruthless conquerors 
gained a footing in the land, than Biruni ex- 
erted himself with the utmost diligence to study 
the language, literature and science of India, 
and attained, as we have already seen, such 
proficiency in it, as to be able to translate into, 
as well as from, the Sanscrit. Muhammed bin 
Isriiil al-Tanukhi also travelled early into 
India, to learn the system of astronomy which 
was taught by the sages of that country.t There 
seems, however, no good authority for Abu-1- 
fazl’s statement, in the Ayin-i-Akberi, that Abu 
Ma’shar (Albumazar) visited Benares at an ear- 
lier period ; — and the visit of Ibn-al-baithar 
to India, four centuries afterwards, rests solely 
on the authority of Leo Africanus.|; 

* Hottingeri Promptuarium^ p. 254. 

t Casiri, Bibliotheca Escuriaiensis^ Vol, I. p, 401. 

X Gildemeister, Indicis Scriptt, Arobb. pp. 101 — 113. De» 

Guigues, Mem. de FAeadem, des Inscript. Tom. XX VL p. 791 et seq. 

^^’D^IIerbelot, Artt. Anberfkend, Ambahoumatak^ Behergir. See also 
Ketab alkhaji, Ketab Roi al Rendi^ and several other articles under 
Ketah. 

II Ilaji Khalfa, Yol. I. p. 282. Diez, Analecta Medica, p. IIB. 

% D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Or., Tom. IV. p. 725, Diez, Analecta 
Medica p. 117* 

^ Kbalfa, Vol. I. p. 263. 

t Casiri, BibL Escurial. Vol. L p. 429, 

X Hottingeri Bibl, qmdrip, B.-p. Gildcmeister, Scriptt. Arabb. p. 80. 
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Again, when Firoz Shah, after the capture oi 
Nagarcote, in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, obtained possession of a valuable San- 
scrit library, he ordered a work on philosophy, 
divination and omens, to be translated, under 
the name of Dalail-i-Firozshahi, by Maulana 
Izzu-d-din Kh&.lid Khani, whose historical work 
will be noticed under the Khilji Dynasty ; — and 
to have enabled the translator to do this, he 
must have acquired no slight knowledge of the 
original, before his selection for the duty. 

In the Nawwab Jalklu-d-daulah’s library at 
Lakhnau, there is a work on astrology, also trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit into Persian in Firoz 
Shah’s reign. 

A knowledge of Sanscrit must have prevailed 
pretty generally about this time, for there is in 
the Royal Library at Lakhnau a work on the 
veterinary art, which was translated from the 
Sanscrit by order of Ghai^su-d-din Muhammed 
Shah Khilji. 

This rare book, called Kurrutu-l-mulk, was 
translated as early as A. H. 783 — ^A. D. 1381 — 
from an original, styled Shlotar, which is the 
name of an Indian, who is said to have been a 
Brihmin, and the tutor of Susruta. The Pre- 
face says that the translation was made “ from 
the barbarous Hindi into the refined Persian, 
in order that there may be no more need of a 
reference to Infidels.” 

It is a small work, comprising only 41 pages 
8vo. of 13 lines, and the style is very concise. 
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It is dmcled into eleven Chapters, and :■ thirty 
..Sections.. 

Chapter I. On tlie breeds and names of liorses, . . 4 Sections. 

II. On tbeir odour, on riding, and breeding, 4 

III, On stable management, and on wasps 

building nests in a stable, . . .. 2 

IV. On colour and its varieties,. . ........ 2 

T. On tlieir blemislies,. , 3 

VI. On tkeirlimbs, .................. 2 

VII. On sickness and its remedies, 4 

VIII . On bleeding, 4 

IX, On food and diet, 2 

X. On feeding for the purpose of fattening, 3 
XI, On ascertaining the age by the teeth,. . 0 

The precise age of this work is doubtful, be- 
cause, although it is plainly stated to have been 
translated in A. H. 783, yet the reigning prince 
is called SultkiGhaiasu-d-d'mMuhammed ShUi, 
son of Mahmud Sh^i, and there is no king so 
named, whose reign corresponds with that date. 
If Sultan Ghaiisu-d-din Toghlak be meant, it 
should date 00 years earlier, and if the king of 
Malwa, who bore that name, be meant, it should 
be dated 100 years later ; — either way, it very 
much precedes the reign of Akber.* 

The translator makes no mention in it of the 
work on the same subject, which had been pre- 
viously translated from the Sanscrit into Arabic 
at Baghdad, under the name of Kitabu-l-Baita- 
rat. 

* It is curious, that without any allusion to this work, another on the 
veterinary art, styled Salotari, and said to comprise in the Sanscrit ori- 
ginal 16,000 slokas, was translated in the reign of Shahjehan, when 
there were many learned men w4io knew Sanscrit,” by Sayyid Abdullah 
Khan Bahadar Firoz Jang, who had found it amongst some other San- 
scrit books, which during his expedition against Mewar, in the reign of 
Jehangir, had been plundered from Ainar Sing, liana of Chitor, and 
“ one of the chief Zemindars of the hill-coimtry,” It is divided into 
twelve Chapters, and is more than double the size of the other. 
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From all these instances it is evident that 
Faizi did not occupy the entirely new field of 
literature for which he usually obtains credit. 

The same error seems to haye pervaded the 
history of European scholarship in Sanscrit. 
We read as early as A. D. 1677 of Mr. Mar- 
shalFs being a proficient in the language, and 
without mentioning the dubious names of An- 
quetil du Perron* and Father Paolino,t others 
could perhaps be named, who preceded in this 
arduous path the celebrated scholars of the 
present period. 

In such an enquiry as this also must not be 
omitted the still more important evidence afford- 
ed by the Mujmalu-t-Tawdrikh, from which we 
have a most interesting extract in M. Reinaud’s 

Fragments Arabes et Persans in^dits relatif a 
ITnde.” This extract was translated in A. H. 
520— A. D. 1126, — ^by Ab<k-1-Hasan AH bin 
Muhammed, from the Arabic of Abut S^eh bin 
Sh’ib bin J^ma’, who had himself abridged it a 


* See Geschichte der PkUosopMe, ¥oL 1. p. 412. Edinh. Rev, VoL 
I. p. 75 , and Heeren’s Historical Researches, ¥oL IL p. 129. 
t BoHea speaks of his Grammatiea Samscredamica, Rom, 1790* as 
Ml of the grossest blunders;” Sir William Jones designates him as 
“ homo trium litterarum,” and Leyden is even less complimentary in 
his strictures: — *'The publication of his Yyacarana, Rom, 1804, has 
given a death-blow to his vaunted pretensions to profound oriental 
learning, and shown, as was previously suspected, that he was incapable 
of accurately distinguishing Sanscrit from the vernacular languages of 
India. Eg^ualiy superficial, inaccurate, and virulent in his invective, a 
critic of his own stamp would be tempted to retort on him his own 
quotation from Ennius : — 

Simia quam similis turpissima bestia vobis.” 

See Das alte VoL 11. p, 471- i^ea. ToL X. p,278, Journ. 

Asiatique, Tom. IL p. 216, Heeren, Histor, Res, Yol, IL p. 108. M, 
Abel-Remusat Norn. Mel, Asiat Tom* 11. pp. 305—- 315. Qimrf, Or, 
VoL lY. p. 168. 
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hundred years before from a Sanscrit (Hindwa- 
ni) work, which the Arabic author entitles 
Ahahu-l-Midule, or “ Instruction of Kings.” The 
translator was librarian of Jurj^n near the Cas- 
pian sea, and the copy of the Arabic transla- 
tion which he examined was in the hand- writing 
of Abii Sdleh himself. The original Sanscrit 
is described as being chiefly, like the Kalila 
wa Damna, in the form of dialogue, in which 
quadrupeds and birds are the interlocutors. 
The Persian translation is badly executed, 
being much too literal, and without any preten- 
sions to style, and the same neglect of the most 
ordinary grace and embellishment has been ob- 
served in the author’s own compositon, in the 
portions which are original. 

M. Reinaud is of opinion that the translated 
Sanscrit work was composed about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, certainly long 
previous to the Raja Tarangini, and probably 
to the Mahabharata ; and that the subsequent re- 
putation of that poem threw the translated work 
into the shade. If so, it would go far to show 
that the Mahabhhrata is, as Wolfe and Heyne 
say of the Iliad, a collection of older poems 
already current ; for there are many passages 
in the Mujmalu-t-Tawarikh which are almost 
verbatim the same as they are at present pre- 
served in the Mahdbhdrata. Indeed, it might 
be said that the Mahabharata was itself the 
work translated by the Arab, had not animals 
been represented as tfle speakers. 

The learned Editor also thinks he has dis- 
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covered in this extract indications of the BrMi- 
minical influence being established over the 
Kshatryas, at an epoch subsequent to the war 
between the Pandava and Kurava. The infer- 
ence however rests upon very questionable 
grounds, so questionable indeed, that we are 
tempted to exclaim, as the pious Persian trans- 
lator does at the end of each Indian fable 
recorded by him, “ God only knows the truth !” 

At any rate, we have here another instance 
of Sanscrit having been translated before the 
eleventh century. 

The Manuscript is numbered 62 in the Bib- 
lioth^que du Roi at Paris, and has been de- 
scribed in the Journal Asiatique at different times 
by M. Quatr^mere and M. Jules Mold. 

The Persian translator* says that his father 
was the compiler of an historical work, and 
that he himself had written a history of the 
Barmecides from their origin to their extinc- 
tion. He was a traveller, for he informs us 
that he had visited the tombs of Daniel, Eze- 
kiel, and Jonas, and certain ancient buildings 
in Persia and Babylonia. He informs us that 
he commenced his book A. H. 520 — ^A. D. 
1 126, — during the reign of Sinjar, son of Malik 
Sh^i, Sultan of the Saljukis, but he must have 
lived long after this, for he records an event of 
A. H. 580. 

^ It is not easy to ascertain liis real name. M. Ileiiiaiul gives it as 
Abu4* Hasan Ali bin Muhammed. M. Quatremere and M. Blobl say 
his name is utterly imknowii, and give his pedigree as grandson of Mu- 
halleb bin Muluiinmed bin Shadl, 

2 M 2 , 
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His work is a chronological abridgment of 
universal history to the sixth century of the 
Hijri. He quotes several rare authorities and 
makes a critical use of them. The topic on 
which he appears to have exercised most of his 
reseaches is the history of Persia, on which 
subject he promises to write hereafter a more 
detailed account. He gives many curious and 
circumstantial details on Geography, derived 
not only from books, but from his own personal 
observation. 

The authorities he quotes are the history 
of Tabari, the Shhhn&.ma, Garshaspnama, Fe- 
ramuzn^ma, Bahmannhma, Khsh-pil-dandhn, 
Abh-l-mfiayyid Balkhi, Hamza Isfahani, and 
some others. He says, that he quotes these in 
original, although they will be found to agree 
but little with one another, in order that his read- 
ers may know all that has been said upon the 
subjects he discusses ; that he abridges their pro- 
lixities, and discards their quotations in verse ; 
that if ever he quotes poetry, it is on account of 
its intrinsic excellence, or its peculiar adapta- 
tion to the subject he had to illustrate. 

“ The transactions of the kings of Persia,” 
he continues, “ are the only ones which I pro- 
pose to recount at length, because that country 
is placed in the centre of the universe, because 
it forms one quarter of the habitable globe, be- 
cause it is the cradle of the human race, because 
it is the residence of the kings of the fourth 
climate, because other portions of the globe, 
such as China, India, Zanj, Arabia, Greece, 
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and Turkist^n are not to be compared to I'ran, 
nor is any other country, whether east, west, 
north or south, — because, moreover, in reading 
the history of Persia, any one can at the same 
time instruct himself respecting the state, posi- 
tion, peculiarities and marvels of other coun- 
tries.” 

This work, therefore, as far as it goes, may 
be considered an introduction to the History of 
Persia, and that the author completed the entire 
work cannot be doubted, because he constantly 
alludes to the details which he has given in 
the subsequent part. The discovery of the 
complete work would be a matter of congratu- 
lation. It was at one time the intention of M. 
M. Saint Martin and J. Mohl to publish the 
Mujmal with a commentary, and there is great 
cause to regret that the death of the former 
interrupted the project. 

• The work, as at present preserved, consists of 
twenty-five Chapters, of which many comprise 
merely chronological tables, such as those of 
the Prophets, kings of Rdm, Arabs, Samknides, 
Buyides, Ghaznevides, Saljukians, and Greeks, 
but enters into more particulars respecting the 
Hindu kings of India, the ancient kings of Per- 
sia, Muhammed, and the Khalifs, celebrated 
tombs, and Muhammedan cities. Without the 
last chapter, which is missing, the Manuscript 
contains .305 folios.* 

Sqq Journal AsiatiquejtxoiB, s4r, Tom. "Vll. pp. 246 — 285, Tom. 
XL pp. 136—178, 258—301, 320—361. Le Livre des Hois, Tom. L 
pp. 1 — lx. Anquetil du Perron, Zendax^estu^Toixi. IL pp. 352, et seep 
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Extracts. 

History of the Jats cmd Meds. 

As an account of tlie Jats and Meds is given in the first part 
of the original -work, I shall commence mine by making them the 
subject of it. 

The Jats and Meds are, it is said, descendants of Ham. They 
inhabited Sind and the banks of the river Bah. By the Arabs 
the Hxndiis are called Jats."^ The Jats kept large herds of 
goats. The Medsf used to invade the territories of the Jats and 

Respecting the Jats of Sind, Masson observes : — 

‘‘ The Jets constitute the great bulk of the fixed agricultural popu- 
lation of Each Gandava, as of the Punjab and Sindetic provinces j to 
say nothing of the countries between the Sutlej and Ganges. A race 
so widely dispersed, of course, claims attention. Wherever located it 
is distinguished by speaking nearly the same dialect, and the name 
designating it carries us back to the Getic or Gothic invaders of India 
and of Europe. To the north and west of Kach Gandava they are 
not found as agriculturalists, but rather as itinerant professors of 
humble arts, somewhat like gypsies. Under such conditions they 
may he discovered at Kabal, Kandahar, and even at Herat, at which 
latter place they are called, perhaps with reference to their occupations, 
Gharib Zfida, or descendants of the poor or lowly. But wherever they 
go they preserve their vernacular tongue, the Jetld. In the Punjab 
t believe, they do not occur westward of tlie Jelam, which is instruc- 
tive, as showing, if they represent the ancient Getic races, how they 
have been pushed forward by subsequent invaders. There can be no 
doubt but that the Getse once possessed the whole of the countries 
immediately east and west of the Indus. With the Jet population, 
east of the Jelam, waggons, to the traveller from the west, first make 
their appearance. 

“ The language of the Jet races deserves notice, especially with re- 
ference to the important question, what is Hindi ? Materials for the 
comparison of its various dialects exist in their several Vocabularies, 
and the labour of reviewing them could not be unprofitable. The 
settlement of the Jets in Kach Gandava has been at so remote a period, 
that they now appear as the Aborigines. Their subdivisions are nu- 
merous. The names of some of them are the Kalora, which formerly 
gave princes to Sind, Kokar, Hampi, Tunia, Abbrah, Pusarar, Machi, 
Howra, Manjii, Waddara, Palal, Buah, &c.” Journey to Kelat, pp. 351 
— 3, See 2 X ^0 Zeitschrift f. d. Kunded. Moryenlandes, Vol. III. p. 209, 
t It is said that there is a tribe called Mez, on the lower Indus, if 
so, that may be the proper reading of the text, by adding a diacritical 
point. They are doubtless the same as the Mand mentioned at p. 
64, respecting whom Ibn Haukal observes : — " The infidels who inha- 
bit Sind are called Bodha and Mand.*’ If Med should be the cor- 
rect reading of this latter passage (and a transposition of points is all 
that is required to make it so) we might be encouraged from the jux- 
taposition of the two names, to look upon them as descendants of the 
ancient Medes,for Herodotus observes that the Medes were divided 
into six clans, of which one was the Bddii. {OliOf c. vii.) 
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put them to great distressa which compelled them to take refuge 
on the other side of the river Fahan, but being accustomed to the 
use of boats, they easily crossed and made a successful attack on 
the Meds, killed many of them, took several prisoners, and plun- 
dered their country. 

One of the Jat chiefs, seeing the sad state to which the Meds 
were reduced, made the people of his tribe understand that suc- 
cess w^as not constant; that there was a time when the Meds 
attacked the Jats, and harrassed them, and that the Jats had in 
their turn done the same. He impressed upon their minds the 
utility of both tribes living in peace, and then advised the elats 
and Meds to send a few chiefs to wait on king Bajilshan, (Dar- 
yodhana) son of Dahrat, (Dhritarashtra) and beg of him to 
appoint a king over them w^ho might govern them, and that good 
might result from it. After some discussion, his proposition was 
adopted, and the emperor Dajdshan nominated his sister Bassal, 
wife of king Jandrat, a powerful prince, to rale over the Jats 
and Meds. Bassal went and took charge of the country and 
cities, the particulars of which and of the wisdom of the princess, 
are detailed in the original work. 

There was no Brahmin or wise man in the country who had 
attained to such a degree of wisdom as the queen. She there- 
fore wrote a long letter to her brother for assistance, who col- 
lected 30,000 Brahmins from all Hindustan, and sent them, with 
their families and adherents, to his sister. 

There are several discussions and conversations about these 
Brahmins in the original work. 

From this time Sind became populous. 

The original work gives a description of the provinces, the 
rivers and wonders of the country, and mentions the foundation 
of cities. 

The city which the queen made the capital, is called Askaland.'^ 
A small portion of the country was made over to the Jats, and 
one of them was elected as their chief ; his name was Jddrat. 

Similar arrangements were also made for the Meds. 

This government continued for twenty wands of years, after 
which the Bharats lost possession of the country. 

. ' ■ sj! • . . ^ 

History of the kingdom of CasJmir and Hal. 

It is said that Hal was the descendant of Sanjwarah, son of 
Jandrat, and of the daughter of Bahrat. Having inherited in 
Hindustan the territories which had been occupied by Jandrat 
and Bassal, who were iiiemhers of a powerM clan, (?) his autho- 

* This is no doubt the Ashkandra of Pottinger and others, which, 
as it is called by Bilhdori Askalandusah, is not improbably the Alexan- 
dria Oxydrace of the Greeks, 
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rity was very great. He built several cities and places of note. 
His country was remarkable for the superior quality of the cloth 
that was manufactured there. The exportation of this fabric^ 
without the stamp of the king, was prohibited. This stamp was 
an impression of his foot with saffron. 

It happened that the wife of the king of Cashmlr bought some 
of the cloth bearing the stamp of Hal,"^' and having made up a 
dress of the same, she appeared before her husband, who at the 
sight of the stamp got jealous, and asked her whence she got the 
cloth, and what stamp was on it. His wife replied that she had 
bought it from a merchant. The merchant was sent for, and the 
king made enquiries about it. The merchant said that the stamp 
on the cloth was an impression of king HaFs foot. On healing 
this the king of Cashmir swore he would go and cut off the leg 
of king Hal. His "Wazir observed, that there were great many 
Brahmins in that country who would oppose him, and that he 
would not he successful.” The king of Cashmir did not heed this 
advice, hut marched out with his army. 'When Hal heard of 
the king of Cashmir’ s intentions, he was much alarmed; he sent 
information to the Brahmins and told them of the king of Cash- 
mir’s threat, and said it behoved them therefore to throw obsta- 
cles in his way. The Brahmins offered up their prayers, and 
counselled him to have an elephant made of clay, and to have it 
placed in front of the battle field. Hal did so, and as soon as 
the king of Cashmir’ s force, that marched in advance under their 
commander-in-chief, had come near the elephant, the elephant 
burst, and the flames it threw out destroyed a great part of the 
invading force. 

The king of Cashmir was then compelled to sue for peace, at 
the conclusion of which, Hal sent many presents to him ; and 
the king in order to fulfil his oath, cut off the leg of an image 
made of wax, and returned by water. He was advised not to 
proceed by water on account of the depth and strong current 
of the river. In compliance with this advice he disembarked. 
At every day’s journey the river fell, till its breadth was diminished 
by several parasangs. In that country he built many houses 
and villages. The sea in Hindi is called Savandar (Samudr). 
Hence the chief town was called Savandi, and it exists to this day. 
He also built several temples and superb cities. Soon after, 
he was informed of the approach of an enemy, which obliged 
him to return to his country, whence he expelled the invaders. 
The government remained for a length of time in the hands of 
his descendants, and all the Hindus were obedient to them. 

* This is the same legend as that of Mihirakiila in the Baja Tarin» 
gini, (II. 32 ;) and the foot plays an important part in several other 
Indian stones. One will be found above, at p. 104, See also Spren« 
ger’s Bl-Mas^udif p. 318. 
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XXIV. 



TARrKH-I-HAKKr. 


This work contains a brief general history of 
Muhammedan India, from the time of the slave- 
kings of Dehli to that of Akber, in the forty- 
second year of whose reign it was composed, 
i. e. A. H. 1005— A. D. 1596—7. The name of 
the author is Sheikh Abdu-l-Hakk bin Saifu-d- 
din of Dehli. From a quatrain in the preface of 
his history, it would appear that Hakki, “ the 
true,” while it contains a play upon his own 
name, is a mere literary appellation, assumed 
according to a practice common in the east, 
and by which name he seems to wish that his 
history should be known, though it is most fre- 
quently styled Tarikh-i- Abdu-l-Hakk. 

Abdu-l-Hakk was a descendant of one of 
Timur’s followers, who remained behind, it is 
said, together with some other foreign chiefs, 
at Dehli, after the return of that conqueror 
to his native land. The Sheikh early appli- 
ed himself to the cultivation of knowledge, 
and at twenty years of age had mastered most 
2 N 
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of the customary branches of education, and 
learnt the whole of the Kurhn by heart.* At 
the time he was prosecuting his studies, the 
authorf tells us that he used to go twice a day 
to college, morning and evening, during the 
heat of one season and the cold of another, re- 
turning for a short time for a meal to his own 
house. As he informs us that his dwelling 
was two miles from the college, this state- 
ment, if true, shows that he travelled eight 
miles a day, which, it must be confessed, exhi- 
bited unusual ardour in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. His father observed that he did not enjoy 
pastimes like other boys, and endeavoured to 
dissuade him from his intense application. 

Upon leaving Dehli, he associated for a 
long time with Abdu-l-Kadir, Sheikh Faizi 
and Niz^mu-d-din Ahmed at Fatehptir, j: but 
left them upon some slight misunderstand- 
ing. Nevertheless, through the interest of the 
latter, he obtained a passage on a vessel pro- 
ceeding to Arabia, whither he went on a pil- 
grimage. He dwelt for a long time in the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina, and derived much 
instruction from the learned men of those cities. 
He wrote works upon many subjects — commen- 
taries, travels, Sdfi doctrines, religion and his- 
tory, and his different treatises amount altoge- 
ther to more than one hundred. The best 
known are the Medina Sakina, the Madariju-n- 

* BddsMh-ndma of Abdu-1-Hamld Lahori, (MS. foL 451 v.) 

t Amdru4^AJchydr, (MS. foL 354 v.) 

X Tdrikh4-Baddm{ of Abdu-l*K^dir, (MS. foL 228 r.) 
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Niibiiwat, the Jazbu-l-Kulubj^and the Akhbaru- 
1-Akhyar. In the year 1047 H. although he 
was then ninety years old, he is saidi' to iiavo 
been in Ml possession of his faculties, and to 
have employed himself in religious duties, in 
instruction, and composition, as vigorously as 
if he had been still a young man. 

The author, who now holds a high rank 
among the saints of Hindustan, informs us that 
his desire to write history arose from a perusal 
of the Tiirikh-i-Firoz-shahi, by which he alludes 
to that of Ziyau-d-din Barni, as he mentions 
that the lives of several kings are contained in 
it, which is not the case with the other histories 
of that name. But as that work concludes 
with the beginning of Firoz Shah’s reign, he 
sought to obtain information respecting the 
kings who succeeded him, and lighted upon the 
Tarikh-i-Bah§idar-shdhi, written by Sam Sultan 
Bahadar Gujr^ti, from which he has extracted 
down to the reign of Behlole Lodi. He then 
thought it would be advisable to complete the 
reigns previous to those noticed in the Tarikh-i- 
Firoz-shdhi, and therefore abstracted from the 
Tabakkt-i-N4siri the reigns from Mu’izzu-d-din 
Sam (Muhammed Ghori) to N^siru-d-din Mah- 
mud bin SuMn Shamsu-d-din. He has been 
judicious in his small selection, as these three are 
the best authorities for their respective periods. 
F'rom Behlole Lodi to his own time he has 

* This is a history of Medina, whicb was eomnaeneed in that city in 
A. H. 998, and has lately been very well printed in Calcutta, 

t Bdd$h4h-ndma, xxt 

2' 'n: 2 
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depended on verbal information, and upon what 
came under his own observation, all the rest of 
his work being taken, as he candidly confesses, 
verbatim from the three authors above quoted. 

After carrying, in the first chapter, the general 
history ofDehli down to Akber’s time, he gives, 
in the second, a compendious account of the 
rulers of Bengal, Jaunpur, M§.ndu, Deccan, Mul- 
tan, Sind and Cashmir, but the narrative is 
much too brief to be of any use. 

Extract. 

Shortly after ascending the throne, FIroz Shdh was mnrdered 
by his maternal uncle Mnbariz Khan. Selim Shah had antici- 
pated this, and had therefore asked his wife’s consent to kill her 
brother, saying that if she did not accede to his proposal, she 
would not long see her son alive. The senseless woman, not think- 
ing her brother capable of such an act, would not give her consent, 
and accordingly Firoz Shah was soon after murdered, as Selim 
Shah had predicted. Firoz Shah reigned not more than three 
days and 5 hours. After his murder, all his Afghan relations 
claimed the throne. One assumed the title of Sekander, ano- 
ther of Sult^ Ibrahim, and a third of Sultan Muhammed Adil. 
The rivals contested the point amongst themselves most pertina- 
ciously for three or four years, when at length, in the month of 
Shawwal in the year 963, the Humai of Humdiydn again spread 
the wings of its prosperity and good luck upon the kingdom of 
Hinddst^n. The dust of distress which had obscured the beau- 
tiful face of the kingdom was washed away by the water of peace 
and union, and the heart of the country was invigorated by a new 
infusion of life. Joy and gladness, gratitude and boundless hope 
were diffiised among all people, both high and low, rich and 
poor. 

Within six months of his second reign, Hnmaiyiin, while stand- 
ing one evening enjoying the fresh air on the top of the red palace 
in the Fort of Dehli, heard the Azan’’ called, and sitting down 
ont of respect to the summons to evening prayer, his foot slipped 
hy accident, and he fell to the ground. He died on the spot, or 
at least a few days afterwards, and the bird of his victorious 
soul fled to the nest of Paradise. From God we proceed, to God 
shall we return ! 

He was succeeded hy his son Sultan Abu-l-fateh Jalalu-d-din 
Muhammed Akber B^dshdh GMzi, of super-eminent dignity, &c. 
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&c. He ascended the throne in his youth, and thoiigh more 
than forty years haye elapsed since his reign began, he is still in 
the very bloom of his dominion, and in the commencement of Ms 
power, for every day brings accounts of new victories and new 
conquests, so that by the blessing of God his kingdom extends 
over the whole of Hindustan, (’which is called Chahardang,"'' 
that is a quarter of the world,) including all its forts and territo- 
ries, without any one being associated with him in power, and 
without any one daring to offer opposition. This country is hounded 
on three sides by the sea, and all the kings and their descendants, 
chiefs, nobles and Rajas, and all people, of every degree throughout 
the whole country, pay allegiance to him, willingly acknowledge 
him as their sovereign, and place the head of abject submission 
on the ground in his presence. Territories, treasures, elephants, 
horses, armies and all other things, suitable to the state and dignity 
of Emperors, came into his possession in such abundance, that they 
are beyond all calculation, and are of a value far exceeding any 
thing which has ever yet been in the possession of other Emper- 
ors. 

This monarch, at the very commencement of his reign, effected 
that wMch kings who have reigned many years have not been 
able to accomplish ; God can place the whole world in the hands 
of one person I” 

The kings and Sultans, who have been spoken of in this book, 
are not worthy of those titles in the presence of the exalted 
majesty of Akber, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two 
individuals ; but to call even them kings, in comparison, requires 
BO small degree of courage and resolution. 

In short, it is difficult to describe the victories of the Emperor 
Akber, and the mode in which he captured countries, his regula- 
tions, his principles of government, his extraordinary orders, his 
courteous and engaging manners, and the many innovations which 
he introduced. Entire volumes and registers would be requisite 
for such a purpose. If I be blessed with a long life, and if I receive 
the aid of Go4 1 shall attempt to the utmost of my power to write 
the history of the Emperor. May it he the will of God that, 
through the aid of this omnipotent Emperor of Emperors, the 
Muhammedan law and religion may he established for ever and 
ever ! 0 God of the worlds, accept this prayer!” 

Size.*— -Small 8vo. containing 142 pages of 18 lines each. 
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As this time-serving saint was prepared to 
speak of his reforming patron in such apropos- 
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terous strain of adulation, we have little reason 
to regret that he never fulfilled the purpose of 
writing an account of his reign. 

The best copy of this little history, which I 
have seen, belongs to Nawwab Nasiru-d-din 
Ahmed of Panipat, in whose collection it is im- 
properly called Tarikh-i-Salatin Ghori. Nizam- 
u-d-din, a physician resident at Banda, also 
possesses a good copy. 

In a Manuscript belonging to a native gen- 
tleman at Dehli, the first chapter closes with 
these words, “ thus ends the first chapter of the 
Tazkiratu-s-Sal4tin,” which would imply that 
this work is known by that name ; but, if so, it 
cannot be the work generally known as the 
Tazkiratu-s-Salatin, for that is devoted to an 
account of the Hindu dynasties, and upon that 
compilation Colonel Wilford, in his essay on 
Vicram^ditya and Salivahana, makes the follow- 
ingjust observations : — 

“This treatise is a most perfect specimen of 
the manner of writing history in India; for, 
excepting the above list, almost every thing 
else is the production of the fertile genius of 
the compiler. In all these lists the compilers 
and revisers seem to have had no other object 
in view, but to adjust a certa.in number of re- 
markable epochs. This being once effected, the 
intermediate spaces are filled up with names 
of kings not to be found any where else, and 
most probably fanciful. Otherwise they leave 
out the names of those kings of whom nothing 
is recorded, and attribute the years of their 
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reign to some among them better known, and 
of greater fame. They often do not scruple to 
transpose some of those kings, and even whole 
dynasties ; either in consequence of some pre- 
conceived opinion, or owing to their mistaking 
a famous king for another of the same name. 
It was not uncommon with ancient writers, to 
pass from a remote ancestor to a remote des- 
cendant; or from a remote predecessor to a 
remote successor, by leaving out the interme- 
diate generations or successions, and sometimes 
ascribing the years of their reigns to a remote 
successor or predecessor. In this manner the 
lists of the ancient kings of Persia, both by 
oriental writers, and others in the west, have 
been compiled : and some instances of this na- 
ture might be produced from Scripture. I was 
acquainted lately, at Benares, with a chronicler 
of that sort, and in the several conversations I 
had with him, he candidly acknowledged, that 
he filled up the intermediate spaces between 
the reigns of famous kings, with names at a 
venture ; that he shortened or lengthened their 
reigns at pleasure ; and that it was understood, 
that his predecessors had taken the same liber- 
ties. Through their emendations and correc- 
tions, you see plainly a total want of historical 
knowledge and criticism ; and sometimes some 
disingenuity is but too obvious. This is, how- 
ever, the case with the sections on futurity in 
the Bhagavatj Vayu, Vishnu, and Brahmanda 
Puranas ; which with the above lists constitute 
the whole stock of historical knowledge among 
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the Hindhs ; and the whole might be comprised 
in a few quarto pages of print.”* 

The Tarikh-i-Hakki opens with a passage 
from the Kur&,n. 

u-Sldl (— SiJ! c-CUI lX'Uo jhj-iJl 

cXil ^ (J‘^ j (y*** 

(,^*"1 ifs^ 

j*c^ jjJkJl t-CUJI u^Us iS 

^dyoji Uac Cej,Ai. _} l/OjAix 

The conclusion varies. Three copies end 
with which precedes the passage given 

below. A fourth copy ends with The 

most perfect closes with a chronogram, which if 
written by the author, would seem to show that 
he wished his work to be styled Zikr-i-Muldk. 
The preface, as before observed, authorizes the 
name of Tarikh-i-Hakk(. 


cP iXAS-ij 

«JU.< JjiU J Alky ^^1 (jojp- L. 

^ i Ai!|<wl ^ 

(JLc (3^'^ SjUauo j Aiw U (jjt&Ui 

j]ysi sS 1 yg-^r'l i_ 5U3 jjUu U liM sS Jl^.; 

cJU Ai oaSy i> tSjj Aj oSyi^Uv c~"l ^ 

^ ^Uj&I y oXw ^ 

f^h Jj (1^ J 3 <■ 


ii/i \Ji 

^ i^jlre jS^j] )j JUu^Ui^4^U 


* Asiatic Researches, VoL IX. pp. 132, 133. 
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XXV. 

*« 

ZUBDATU-T-TAWARrKH. 

This is a generaWiistory, composed by Sheikh 
Nuru-l-Hakk, al-Mashraki, al-Dehlivi, al-Bo- 
khari, the son of Abdu-l-Hakk, noticed in the 
preceding article. The addition ofal-Mashraki 
would imply that his family had changed their 
abode from Dehli to some district of Jaunpur. 

Nuru-l-Hakk’s work is an enlarged edition 
of his father’s history, and was composed, as 
the author informs us, in order that by improv- 
ing the style, and supplying omissions, he might 
render it worthy the acceptance of his patron, 
Sheikh Faridu-d-din Bokhkri, with whom he 
was connected by marriage, and who suggested 
the undertaking. It is for this reason that a 
large space is devoted to an account of Sheikh 
Faridu-d-din’s expeditions during the time of 
Akber, and an interesting detail is given of 
his proceedings in Cashmir, the Khy her hills, 
Jammd, Jasrauta, Ramgarh, and other places 
in the Sewalik hills. The same officer was sub- 
sequently appointed to the pursuit of Khusru 
in the early part of Jehangir’s reign, in which 
expedition he acquired credit for considerable 
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gallantry, and under the title of Murtaza Khan, 
managed for some time the atfairs of the empire. 

The work commences with the reign of Kuth- 
u-d-din, and ends with the close of Akber’s 
reign, which is copiously abstracted from the 
Akbernama, and comprises one half of the 
entire history oftheDehli emperors. This is by 
far the most valuable part of the work, for be- 
sides what he copies from Abu-1-fazl, the author 
writes much from his own knowledge of con- 
temporary events. A hope is held out that the 
author may be able to continue the work, and 
detail some of the events of Jehangir’s reign, 
of whom he was a contemporary . 

Contents. 

History of the kings of Dehli, from p. 13 to 369. 

History of the kings of Malwa, from p. 369 to 418 . 

History of the kings of Guzerat, from p. 418 to 458. 

History of the kings of the Deccan, from p. 458 to 482. 
History of the kings of Cashmir, from p. 482 to 506. 

History of the kings of Sind and Thatta, from p. 507 to 514. 
History of the kings of Mnltdn, from p. 514 to 516. 

History of the kings of Bengal, from p. 517 to 532. 

History of the kings of Jaunpdr, from p. 532 to 542. 

Size — Large 8vo. comprising 542 pages, of 16 lines to a page. 

By Muhammed Hdshim, the author of the 
Muntakhabu-l-lubab, this history is styled the 
Tarikh-i-zubda. The name of Zubdatu-t-tawa- 
rikh is very common, and besides the history of 
this name, which will be noticed in another part 
of this work, there are two which have a clas- 
sical reputation both in the east and west ; one 
by Hafiz Abrd, noticed above, (Art ; IV.) the 
other by Jamalu-d-din Abu-l-kasim Kfishi. 
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There is one also of a later date by Kama! Khan 
bin Jal^l Rlunajjim. It is a general history, 
but chiefly devoted to Persia, the history of 
which it brings down to the close of the six- 
teenth century. 

Extracts. 

Sultana Razia. 

Sultana Razia was tlie daughter of Sultan Shamsu-ddiii, and 
was a wise, just, merciful, aifable, beneficent, and fortunate sove- 
reign, possessing alt the best qualifications which become a ruler, 
except that she was not endowed with the form of a man. She 
was appointed regent in the time of her father, and conducted 
herself with remarkable propriety. Her mother was the chief 
begum of the haram, and the daughter therefore was bred up 
with princely notions becoming her station. 

It is said that Sultan Shamsu-d-din nominated her as his suc- 
cessor towards the close of his reign, and upon some of his rela- 
tions observing that it was not proper in him to select a daughter, 
when he had sons living, he replied, my sons are immersed in 
youthful pleasures, and are hy no means qualified to govern a king- 
dom, as you will yourselves observe when I am no more.’^ 

When Sultana Razia ascended the throne, all business was 
again regulated according to the system established by her father, 
and which had been suspended during the late short reign ; hut 
some of the ministers and cliiefs raised the standard of rebellion 
against her, and it was only after much resistance, contention, 
and slaughter, that her authority was confirmed. She bestowed 
honors and lands upon her nobles, led her own troops to battle, 
and achieved victories at their head. After a short time, she 
discarded her female apparel and veil, wore a tunic and cap like 
a man, gave public audience, and rode on an elephant without 
any attempt at concealment. 

One of the most remarkable incidents which occurred at the 
beginning of her reign, was that, at the instigation of a person 
called Ndr Turk, several Cannathians, and heretics of Hindustan 
assembled at Dehli from various quarters of Hind, Gujrat, Sind, 
the banks of the Jumna and Ganges, and the environs of the 
capital, and entering into a bond of fidelity to one another, de- 
clared open hostility against Islam. Wherever this Niir Turk 
preached, the vagabonds used to collect, and call the Sunnis fools 
and idiots, inflaming the minds of the common people against the 
wise men who followed the doctrines of Abu Hamfa and Shafa’i. 
This insolence reached to such a pitch, that on Friday, the 6th 
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of Rajab A. H. 634, about a thousand of these Camathiaiis^ 
armed with swords and shields, came in two bodies to the mosque, 
and attacked the Muhammedans. Man j were slain by the sword, 
and many ’were trampled to death by the crowd. Upon hearing 
the clamour, the royal troops seized their arms, and accompanied 
hy several citizens, rushed towards the scene of the encounter, 
and making an attack upon the heretics and Carmathians, des- 
patched them all to hell, and thus at last the tumult was allayed,'^' 
^ ^ ^ ... 

■ Sultan Mu izzu-d-din 'Kaihoh&d. 

Sultan Mn’izzu-d-dm was seventeen years old when he ascended 
the throne. He was of a mild disposition, and courteous in his 
demeanour. It is said that Sultan Baiban made Ms sons over to 
the care of tutors, and would not allow them any pleasure or 
recreation. If any one of them was not present at the stated 
times of prayer, the Sultan would not speak to him for a whole 
week, or even a whole month, and would conduct himself toward 
the offender with great sternness and severity. 

Mu’ izzu-d-din, after he became king, opened for liimself the 
door of pleasure, and indulged in all kinds of dehaucheiy, frivo- 
lity, and drunkenness. He built a new city and palace within 
the area of KiMkherf, on the hanks of the Jumna, and collected 
there, from the countries round Behli, a band of buffoons, jesters, 
players and singers, and surrounded himself with beauty and 
pleasure. All the people, on the principle of like master, like 

* This curious anecdote is omitted by almost ail the general histo- 
rians. It is here given by Ntiru-l-Hakk nearly verbatim from the 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri. 

The Carmathians were the followers of a famous impostor, named 
Carmath, who in A. H. 278 was the author of a sect \vhich subvert- 
ed all the principles of Muhammeclanisxa. He was a person of 
great austerity, and asserted that God had commanded him to pray 
fifty times a day ; whereas Mohammedans enjoin only hve prayers 
a day. His followers allegorized all the precepts of MLihammedan 
law. The sect multiplied greatly in Arabian Irak, and maintained 
during the period of their existence constant wars against the Khalifs. 
In A. H. 319, they took the city of Mecca, filled the holy well with 
dead bodies, defiled and plundered the temple, and carried away the 
black stone, and did not restore it till A. H. 339, pretending that they 
were ordered to do so by express revelation from heaven. 

The sect appears to have maintained itself for a longer period in 
India than elsewhere. Mahmud, the Ghaznevide, expelled them from 
the occupation of MuMn, and here we find them in force at Dehli in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. See Dictionary of Religious 
Ceremonies^ v. Caramethah ; D’Herbelot, Biblioth, Or. v. Carmath ; 
Reinaud, J?Vapwienfs, p. 142, 
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” imitated his bad example, and gaye themselTes up to noting 

f ’ 1 I ^ Even the wry mosques and other places ot 

and and the iM temples and taverns were the 

worship were defil i , „jjggg There was no kind of adminis- 
scenes of not and ';^^PSTdlow7 rich and poor, had no work 

to Som^axce^to drbf and hejoUy, getup jovial parties, sing, 
to pertom, excep . -poetiT, search out for new means 

^^Swn* aterhe had determmed, at the instigation of his father, 
on murdl^g the minister Malik Nisdmu-d-din, some of his 
nobte S he was intoxicated in his pnvate apartments, ob- 
?aiS Ms permission to accomplish that pmpose, and poisoned 
S mie^r by mixing a deadly potion m his vnne. Upon his 
Sat^the littll order and system which prevailed in the govern- 
ment’ ^s completely subverted, for he was an experienced and 

intellkent statesman, and patronized learned men. 

A £rt time after this, Mhizzu-d^din became perfectly dis- 
abled by paralysis, brought on by drunkenness and venery, 
and dav by day his pain became more excruciating, as he lay a 
deaths^ door in the very palace which bad been the scene ot bis 

""MLwhile, SuMn JaWn-d-din, who held the post of ’Am, 
encamped at H^ipdr with abody of adherents consisting of Khiljis 
rd“ons, for the avowed purpose of raising aii army round 
his standard; and seeing that Mu’izzu-d-dm lay bed-ndden and 
* l id PTprtion be determined to seize the tbrone of Debli 
forbimself; upon this, the Turcomans brought forth the king’s 
son tCgh hi was but a clrdd, from the female apartments, 
and sS him on the throne in the fort of Dehh under the 
^ ^'h*^msu-d-dm. They also admmistered medicines 

rSuwSi^ toX p .t j 

with a select body of brave and determined followers, entered the 

^ XSXLnbT, «d takta tk. boy fro». tbe tl™«J 

seta him to his father, Mu’izzu-d-dhi, and slew many of the chiefs 

who adhered to bis cause. r* . i i j 

Two days after this, a nobleman, whose father had been killed 
bv the kmg, was sent into the palace to murder him. As his life 
wisely extinct, afew kicks were sufficient to despatch him and 
he was r^ed up in ahed-sheet and thrown mto the Jumna. Jalal- 
n-d-din then setaed himself on the throne m_^lukheri, but fea^ng 

tbe townspeople, ^ud the nobles of Mn’izzu-d.tos Conrt^wbo^^ 

the Kbiliis were very obnoxious, be came forth from Kiiukheri, 
and according to the usual custom, ascended the throne lu the 
old palace in^the city. From that ffiiy the ^P.f 

from the Turks, and came under the dominion of the Khiljis. 
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Sultan Aldii-d-din. 

:!« :ic ^ , , , , , ^ 

Tlie Sultan came to Behli, and encamped ontlie plain of Sabzi^ 
and at tlie close of the year 695 H. entered the city, made the 
red palace the imperial residence, and distributed largesses. The 
people gave themselves up to pleasure, and rejoiced at acquiring 
unexpected wealth, while by these means Aiau-d-din firmly secured 
himself in possession of the throne. 

The wife of Sultan Jalalu-d-din fled to her son at Multan, and 
Alau-d-din, considering that the destruction of the family of Jalai- 
u-d-dm was essentially necessary for his own security, sent 40,000 
horsemen to Multan, who invested the fort, and confined them 
within its walls. The sons were soon taken captive,* and sent to 
Dehli, when they were first deprived of their eyes, then imprisoned, 
and finally murdered, and all their effects were confiscated. 

In the year 698 H., the Moghuls created great consternation, 
and the army of Multan being sent against them, put them to 
flight. Soon after, the Sultan caused all the nobles who had 
deserted Jalalu-d-din to be murdered, and demolished even their 
houses ; but two or three escaped who had adhered to the cause of 
Jalalu-d-din’s sons, and had evinced some show of gratitude. 
These men were promoted and received into favor,' while all the 
rest were exterminated, root and branch. 

After this, he despatched his army on an expedition to Gujrat, 
and devastated the whole of that province. The Bai of Gujrat, 
who was then at Nehrwala, fled to Deogir, while his wives, daugh- 
ters, treasures, and elephants fell into the hands of the Muham- 
medans ; and the idol of Sfimn^th, which the Hindiis had again 
set up after the departure of Sultan Mahmiid, was broken, and 
its fragments sent to Behli. His generals plundered the super- 
intendents of the fire temples of money, jewels, and every article 
that was precious, and even exacted from the men in their own 
camp all the gold, silver, and jewels, which they had acquired as 
booty, after putting them to various kinds of torture. The con- 
sequence was, that they were driven to desperation, and rebelled. 
The Sultan, who had remained at Dehli, seizing their waves and 
children, with the cruelty which was natural to him, threw them 
into prison, and Nusrat Khan, one of his officers, gave their 
women over to the Kaianians for pollution, and dashing the little 
children upon the heads of their own mothers, thus barbarously 
put them to death. From that time commenced the practice at 
Dehh of making innocent wives and children suffer for the mis- 

* Other authors tell us, that after the city had been invested for 
two months, it surrendered, on the condition that the lives of the 
princes should he spared, — Alaf Khan, the hinges brother, guaranteeing 
their security. 
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deeds of their husbands and parents : for this haihaious mode 

of punishment did not ^^ak^Sewestan, and after 

Dunng this year he sent aa ar^y "S 

conquering tne country^ the women ^ 

tlie neck and feet, and transported to :v,vr.orl 

At the closeof the same year, 

into Hinddstan with seyerd thousand Moghuls from Mawau-n- 
nahr. They marched towards D^li, cr^tag great ala m and 

intercepting all communication. ^ ^ 

encamped at Sabzl. ^ ,5> 

ItisrepLtedthatonedaywhenKdziMughisu-d-dhmvasse^^^ 

he represented that he knew his end was approac ring, «. , 

said he, “I must declare what 

may not he palatable to the king- . tt-^ i ' u 

truth and fear not.” He then enquired, “ From what Hindu is it 
proper to demand taxes according to the law rela mg o im i . 
HeTephed, “From him who pays the revenue collector wih 
full acquiescence and unhesitating reaAness, foi, as i is per ec y 
lawful to slay an infidel, the capitataon-tax has been imposed 
mstead of death.” The Sultdn smiled and said. You speak 
according to the writtenlaw, but you see my zeal tor reh^on h^ 
already induced me without any ^stmctiou to trea m us m 
the mkner you mention.” The Sulto agam enquired. If the 
public servants are guilty of peculafron and embezzlement, is it 
lawful to treat them as common^thieves.” The Ivazi replied. 
Provided tbe servants receive sufficient salaries from the pub ic 
treasury, if they take more in the way of peculation and embez- 
zlement, they may be treated with the very extreme of severity 
and torture ; but it is notla-wful to mutilate !" 

ment is resen-ed only for the most heinous offences. The Sul- 
tan said, “Tliatis precisely what I do. I confiscate all then- 
property of every khd and degree, and throw it mto the public 
treasury. I have thus checked them malpractices and perfidy, 
and shortened the hands of these avaricious people, so that they 
should not commit frauds upon my ^cheqner. 

* 21: S * •*= * 

At the dead of night they bronght the remains of AMn-d-din 

out of the palace of Siri, and buried them in the tomb wMch he 

had constructed ill his lifetime, near the Mamhar musjid. Aftei hib 

death, Mahk Sdbft; called the £^fir, set.np as^ king, for three 
short months, Shabaa-d-dhi, youngest son of Alau-d-dm, though 

he was only five or six years old, and constituted himself as 
minister. He blinded the two elder brothers of the young pnnce, 
and imprisoned all the ladies of the royal household, till at las 
some of the slaves of Aiau-d-din, who were in possession of the 
palace of Hazar-SMn, murdered him, and relieved the world ot 
his atrocities. 
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Stdtdn Kutbu-d-dm Mubarak Shah, 

He was son of Sultan Alau-d-din, and was seventeen years old 
wHeii he began to reign. He sent Shaiiabu-d-din to Gwaliar, and 
dreading the haughtiness and presumption of the men who had 
assassinated Malik Sihit, he dispersed them in various directions, 
putting to death those who professed themselves the leaders, and 
who assumed too independent a tone for his security ; he then 
gave himself up to pleasure, rioting and debauchery. On the 
very first day of his accession he released all the culprits impri- 
soned by his predecessor, amounting to seventeen or eighteen 
thousand men, and distributed a donation of six months' pay to 
the whole army. He increased the stipends of the nobles, as 
well as the pensions and allowances of the learned, and restored 
to their former possessors many of the villages and lands which 
had been resumed during the reign of Alau-d-din. He ordered 
also that all the petitions, which had been thrown aside during the 
preceding reign, should he brought forward, that all grievances 
should be redressed, and that the people should be relieved of the 
heavy contributions, fines, and imprisonments, to which they had 
been subject. In short, he annulled all the rules and regulations 
of Alau-d-din, and the people felt free and happy when relieved 
of their intolerable oppression and severity. Wealth again began 
to flow into their purses, and pleasure, revelry, and wine were the 
order of the day. As a natural consequence, immorality and 
disregard of religion began to prevail, and although almost the 
only regulation of Alau-d-din which the Sultan maintained, was 
the prohibition against the drinkmg of wne, yet as he himself 
was absorbed in his own pleasures, he set so bad an example to 
his own subjects, that his precepts were ineffectual. Notwith- 
standing that Kuthu-d-din achieved victories, conquered ’whole 
countries, and subdued Gujrat, Beogir, and other places, aiid not- 
withstaning that wealth and abundance were diffused among 
the people, yet at last Ms disposition became soared, and all 
his excellent qualities were converted into vices. 

It was not long before tyranny resumed its reign, and blood 
began to flow as freely as in the reign of his father. He associ- 
ated with singers and buffoons, and even insulted the saintly and 
revered Sheikh Nizamu-l-Hakk. Amidst these manifold sources 
of ruin and calamity, the greatest arose from his affection for a 
Hindu lad, of the Parawan caste, whom he named Khusrfi KMn, 
and elevated above the heads of all the nobles in the kingdom. 
All the remonstrances of his counsellors were of no avail, and he 
only repeated to his favorite what people said of Mm, telling him 
that all his kingdom, his cMefs, his army, were not in Ms estima- 
tion worth a hair of Khusrfi Khan’s head ; — ^which of course only 
augmented the pride and insolence of the favorite. 
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One niglit wlieii they were at their revels, the iingrateful 
wretch murdered his patron, and threw his body down from the 
roof of the Hazar-Situn. He then ruthlessly massacred all the 
children, women, slaves, and all the families related to Alau-d-diii, 
and utterly exterminated them, so that the vengeance of Almighty 
Crod at last overtook Alau-d-din for his treacherous murder of 
Jalalu-d-dm, and it was shown that ^'we shall all he rewarded 
according to our deeds.’ ^ 

After this wholesale massacre, Klmsrii Kh^, by means of his 
wealth and the assistance of the Hindils, as well as because he 
had removed all opponents, proclaimed himself Sultan, ascended 
the throne, lavished the treasures, left by Alau-d-din and Kutbu- 
d-dhi, upon the people of the city of all degrees, and assumed an 
air of royal pride and haughtiness. He increased the state and 
dignity of his Hindii relations, and of the few Musulmms who ad- 
hered to his cause, and took to himself the wife of Alau-d-din, 
before the usual period of mourning had expired. Hindus, dur- 
ing this petiod, took the women of Musuhnans to their houses, 
and made seats and foot-stools of the sacred volume. They 
worshipped their idols in mosques, and rejoiced extravagantly 
tlirougliout the wliole country, that Dehli had again become Hin- 
du, For four months, prayers were read for that ungrateful 
HimM in the public pulpits, and his vile name was stamped on 
the coin of the realm. 

rfC 'SfS . ■ it* ■ ■ iJC- , iji 


Sultan Muhammed, son of Tughlah Shah. 

It was about this time that the whole of the Duiib became 
unable any longer to bear up against the grievous rack-renting 
and oppressive taxes. The people in despair set lire to their 
barns and stacks, and carrying away tbeir cattle, became wan- 
derers on the wide world. Upon this, the Sultan gave orders that 
every such peasant who might be seized should he put to death, 
and that the whole country should he ravaged and given up to 
indiscriminate plunder. He even himself marched out of the 
city for that purpose, as if he had been going on a hunting ex- 
pedition, put to sword all the remaining population, and ordered 
their heads to be displayed from the battlements of the fort. 
In this way, he utterly depopulated whole tracts of his kingdom, 
and intlicted such rigorous punishment, that the whole world 
stood aghast. In short, the cruelties of this tyrant, whom some 
men call the just, surpass all belief. 
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GJiaidsti-d-eUn TugMak Shah. 

Upon tlie death of king Firoz, Tiiglilak Shaii, tlie son of Prince 
Fateh Khan, was raised to the throne in the palace of Firozabad. 
Having distributed among his nobles the high offices of the 
empire, he despatched a large army against Sultan Miihammed 
Shah, who, after a slight resistance, proceeded from Sirmdr to 
Suket, whence he fled to Nagarcote, being pursued by the army 
ofTughlakShah. 

Under the influence of his youthful passions, Tughlak Shah 
gave himself up to debauchery and frivolity, and having but little 
experience in the concerns of government, thought it incumbent 
on him to imprison his own brother, Khurram Arslan Shah ; upon 
which Abu Eakr, son of Zafar Khan, the son of Sultan Firoz, 
actuated by the fear and suspicion arising from the fate of the 
Prince, took to flight, 

Malik Ruknu-d-dm, the Deputy Wazir, and a number of other 
nobles, having joined Abii Baki% marched out and put Malik 
Mabarak Kabir to death, before the entrance of Tughlak Shah’s 
palace at Firozabad, and the king, alarmed at the superior power 
of the rebels, Red with Khan Jehan through the gate facing the 
Jumna. Malik E-uknu-d-din pursued and seized him, and putting 
him and his followers to death, suspended their heads from that 
gate. What pleasures are there under the sky ? The kid 
frolics before the butcher’s shambles,” 

This event occurred on the 21st Sufar 791 A. H, Tughlak 
Shah reigned six months and eighteen days. 

Ahu Bah\ son of Zafar Khan^son of Sultan 

Firoz. 

Abu Bakr, after subjugating his enemies, was placed on the 
throne with the title of Abu Bakr SMh, and possessing himself 
of the treasure, retinue and armies of Firoz Shdh, became alh 
powerful. 

Sultan Mulmmmed,_ proceeding from Nagarcote to Samanali, 
proclaimed liimself king, and commenced collecting an army. 
The Amir Jadlda (Moghul levies) of Samauah and the owners 
of lands situated at the foot of the hills, acknowledged his 
supreme authority. Some of the nobles, deserting Abd Bakr 
Shah, did Sultan Muhammed homage, and the Sultan marched 
well equipped on DehliftomSfimdnah, and by the time he reached 
the environs of that city, he had collected a body of Cavalry to 
the amount of fifty thousand men. On the 2r)th Rahiu-l-uldiir 
791, A. H, he reached the palace of JeMn-numai. 
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On tlie 2 ikI of JamMixi-1-awwal a battle was fougbt between the 
Sultan and A[bil Bakar, in which the former sustained a total de- 
feat. Crossing the Jumna with two thousand horse, he entered the 
Bil-^b, and sent back his son, named Humaiyim Khan, to Sama- 
nah, with orders to collect an army and join him, while he him- 
self continued at Jalesar near the banks of the Jumna. 

A fresh army of fifty thousand horse and foot was accordingly 
raised. In the month of Sha’b^n of the same year, Sultan Mu- 
hammed marched on Dehli, a second time, and again encountered 
Abu Bakar Sh4h. But Sultan Muhammed’s fortune being still 
unpropitious, he was defeated in this battle likewise. ‘^Though 
you make the dust of battle rise like columns of smoke, yet will 
your bravery be unavailing, if fortune does not favour you. If 
the key is not in your hand, no force will enable you to wrest 
open the door of victory.’’ 

Sultan Muhammed Shah, still continuing at Jalesar, issued 
orders to the people of Multan, Lahore, and several other places, 
directing them to kill the dependants of Firoz Shah, wherever 
they might find them. Accordingly, a general massacre and 
great depredation ensued, roads were closed, travelling ceased, 
and houses were desolated. 

In the month of Muharram 792, A. H. Prince Ilumaiyun 
Khan marched out, accompanied by several of the nobles, and 
laid waste the environs of Dehli, but Abd Bakar Shah, despatch- 
ing a force to oppose him, put him to flight. 


Sultan Sikander Shah 

ijs , ^ ^ ; 

About this time the scarcity of corn was so great that the peo- 
ple were relieved of the established zakat. 

It is said that one day a Brahmin declared in the presence of 
several Muhammcdans that the religion of Islam was true, but 
that his own religion was also true. When this declaration 
reached the ear of the Doctors, they reported it to the Sultan, 
and as he w^as remarkably fond of religious questions and theolo- 
gical controversies, he summoned the learned from various quar- 
ters, and invited their opinion on what the Brdhmin had asserted. 
The learned gave it unanimously as their opinion that he should 
be imprisoned, and that he should then be desired to embrace 
Islam, and if he should reject it, that he should be slain. Ac- 
cordingly, when the Brahmin was desired to embrace the Muliam- 
medan religion, he refused to do so, and he w’^as put to death. 
Many other similar instances of his zeal for religion occurred 
during his reign. 
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In his time, Hiiichi temples were razed to the grottiidj and 
neither name nor vestige of them was allowed to remain. In the 
city of Mathnra no Hindii was allowed to shave his head or 
beard, and there was not a barber that dared disobey the injunc- 
tion. He prohibited the procession of the spear of Salar Mas’nd 
Ghazi, which went every year to Bahraich, and ’women were not 
allowed to go on pilgrimages to shrines. 

5ls 5i: ■ . ^ ^ 

Siiltdn Ihrdhini^ sou of Sikander Lodz. 

^ ^ ^ 

In his time, com, clothes, and every kind of merchandize were 
cheaper than they had ever been known to be m any other reign, 
except perhaps in the time of Sul tan Alaii-d-dhi Khilji, — but even 
that is doubtful. Moreover, in the time of the latter, the cheap- 
ness was occasioned by every kind of interference and oppression, 
and by a hundred thousand enforcements and punishments, 
whereas the cheapness of this reign was occasioned by abundant 
harvests. In the time of Sikandar, also, the markets were very 
cheap, but still not so much so as in the time of Ibrahim. Ten 
mamids of corn could be purchased for one Behloii : five sers of 
clarified butter, and ten yards of cloth, could he purchased for the 
same coin. Every thing else was in the same exuberance ; the 
reason of all which was, that rain fell in the exact quantity which 
was needed, and the crops were consequently abundant, and pro- 
duce increased ten-fold beyond the usual proportion. The Sul- 
tan issued an edict that his chiefs and nobles of every degree 
should take nothing hut com in payment of rent, and no money 
was to he taken from the cultivators on any account. Countless 
quantities of grain accumulated in the several j%irs, and as ready 
money only was necessary for maintaining the personal expenses 
of the nobles, they were eager to sell their grain at any price 
which was procurable. If one offered four maunds for the Beli- 
lolf, another, on account of his necessities, or for annoyance, or 
envy, would offer five, and some even more than that, until at last 
the abundance of God’s blessings reached such a height, that 
ten mannds would sell for a Behlolx. Gold and silver were only 
procurable with the greatest difficulty. 

A horseman received five tankas a month, and if any one spent 
a hundred tankas, he might be considered to be possessed of great 
wealth. If a traveller wished to proceed from Dehli to Agra, 
one BehloH would suffice for the expense of himself, his horse, 
and four attendants, and would even carry them through with 
all that they could possibly desire. 

Sultan Ibrahim, son of Sikander Lodi, reigned eight years. 
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Shere Khan. 

;|s ^ ^ ^ ❖ 

111 tlie year 950 H. Puran-mal, son of SalhdV; held occupation 
of the fort of Raisain, and brought several of the neighbouring 
Pergaiiahs under subjection. He had a thousand women in his 
Haram, and amongst them several Musalmanis. After Slierc 
Khan had been sometime engaged in investing the fort, an ac- 
commodation was proposed, and it was finally agreed that Piiraii- 
mal, with his family, and children, and four thousand Hindus 
of note, should be allowed to leave the fort unmolested. Several 
men learned in the law gave it as their opinion that they should 
all be slain, notwithstanding the solemn engagement which had 
been entered into. Consequently, the whole army, with the 
elephants, surrounded Puran-mars encampment. Tire Eajpiits 
fought with desperate bravery, and after kilHng their women and 
children, and then burning them, they rushed to battle, and were 
annihilated to a man. 

After that, Shere Khan retired to Karra, and after remaining 
there sometime, set out on an expedition to Marwar, and at every 
stage he dug an entrenchment and raised a temporary fortress, 
advancing with the greatest care and circumspection. "When- 
ever he met with a sandy soil and could not raise a fortress, he 
piled up a heap of sacks, and constructed a defensible position 
out of them# 

Jlc ifs ' . ^ ^ ' 

Shere Khdn made the road which now runs from Dehli to 
Agra, by cutting through jungles, removing all obstacles, and 
building sarfifs. Before that time, people had to travel through 
the Biiab between those two places. There was so much security 
in travelling during his reign, that if a lone woman were to sleep 
in a sarai with silver and gold about her person, no one would 
dare to commit theft upon her; and if it ever did so happen 
that any one lost any property, the Mukaddams of the village, 
which was the scene of the robbery were subject to fine, and for 
fear of its infiiction, the Zemindto used to patrol the roads at 
night. 

Shere Khan founded many cities after his own name, as Shere- 
garh, Sher e-cote ; and since the Dehli of AMu-d-din’s time was 
far from the river Jumna, he demolished it, and founded a new 
city on the banks of the river, which exists to this day. He 
erected also for its defence a broad wall, which tbe shortness and 
precariousness of Ms reign did not admit of Ms completing. 

It is said that once when looking in a glass, he exclaimed, 

Alas ! that I have attained the empire only when I have reach- 
ed old age, and when the time for evening prayer has arrived. 
Had it been otherwise, the world Would have seen what I would 
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Rave acconiplislied.’’ Sometimes lie would say, by way of show- 
ing what difficult and even impossible objects lie contemplated, 

I would have made a bridge to span tlie ocean, so that even a 
widowed and helpless woman might without difficulty perform 
the pilgrimage to Mecca.’’ To this day there exists a caravaiisera 
of his building at Mecca, in which AfgMn fakirs reside. 

jjc i'fi ^ 

Akher. 

^ ^ :1c :lc J{c ❖ 

In the year 985 , H. a magnificent comet appeared on the 
western horizon, about the time of evening prayer, and there it 
remained for two hours, exceedingly brilliant, and inspiring great 
terror. It remained visible for several months, and always 
appeared at prayer-time. When the astrologers were desired to 
ascertam and report what its appearance portended, they replied, 
that the effects of that star with long locks would he felt most 
severely in the countries of Irak and Khorasan ; and, true enough, 
Sliiih Ism’ll, father of Shah Tahmasp, ruler of Tran, departing 
this life about that time, went to the land of eternity, and griev- 
ous troubles ensued in that country. 

:1c :Ic ^ :!« :!« 

Up to this time, the King used to attend public worship at the 
five stated times, whether he was m the capital or in camp, and 
the reciters of the Kuran, wffio were on the royal establishment, 
used to read that sacred book both at prayer, and at other times. 
Indeed the King himself used to take the lead in worship. 

One of the incidents of the year 986 H. was the King’s aban- 
donment of the national religion, which became a stumbling 
block to many people weak in the faith. The cause of this dere- 
liction was, that the court became the centre of attraction to all 
sects, persuasions, and people, to the learned of Khorasan, Irak, 
Mawai’au-n-nahr, and Hindustan, to doctors and theologians, 
to Shlas and Snnnls, to Christians and Philosophers, to Brah- 
mins and professors of every existing religion. These all upon 
hearing not only of the King’s affability and condescension, but 
his superiority to all others in regal dignity and power, as well 
as in huimlity, flocked to his presence, and occupying themselves 
with relations of history and travels, and dissertations about reve- 
lations, prophecies, and religions, were perpetually engaged in 
angry controversies, and as generally happens with confirmed dis- 
putants, all were eager to draw others to their own views and 
persuasions, and passed day and night in yeaing aifd naying.” 
As this was the first time that the King had heard these discus- 
sions upon past history, customs, and religions of other nations, 
he was much struck with the novelty. He endeavoured to extract 
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wliat was good from tiie coiitraiy opinions which were expressed, 
giving the most deliberate attention to all that he heard, for his 
mind was solely bent upon ascertaining the truth. If some of 
Ids companions had their dispositions and sentiments affected by 
the inherent sin of their nature during these controversies, and 
became unable to withstand the temptations to apostacy, that is 
another matter ; — ^love of the world may have actuated them. 
The king used openly to say in the presence of his officers, doc- 
tors and chiefs, — '^My sole object, oh! wise Mullas, is to ascer- 
tain truth, to find out and disclose the principles of genuine reli- 
gion, and to trace it to its divine origin. Take care, therefore, 
that through the influence of your human passions, you are not 
induced to conceal the truth : and say nothing contrary to the 
almighty decrees. If you do, ^mu are responsible before God 
for the consequences of your impiety.’’ 

Previous to the time that this address was made, several doctors 
and theologians of Hindfistan, such as Maulana Abdullah Sul- 
tanpdri, commonly known as Makkdumu-l-mulk, and Sheikh 
Abdu-n-nabi, the Sadar, and others, were constantly present at 
Court, and received great favours from the king. The two learned 
men first mentioned were considered the best authorities on all 
questions pertaining to religion and law, but they frequently held 
opposite opinions to one another, and expressed themselves in 
tones of anger and recrimination, so that at last their credit and 
reputation declined in the king’s estimation, and he became in- 
different to the religion which they professed. The common 
people learning day after day something about the nature of the 
subjects discussed in these assemblages, could so little compre- 
hend the real purpose for which they were held, that they mis- 
represented the king’s object in encouraging them, and entertained 
suspicions of his motives which were derogatory to his character, 
and but little deserved. 

^ jf; ■ ■ ^ ^ 

One of the wonders of art which was exhibited during this 
year (A. H. 1003,) was the work of Sai^dd Hasan Shirazi. He 
placed a chest before him, and when any one gave him a rupee, 
he threw it into the chest, and it kept on rolling until it fell into 
the lowest compartment. Upon this, a parrot which was chained 
to it began to speak, and two fowls began also to cackle at one 
another. Then a small window opened, at which a panther put 
out its head, and let a shell fall from its mouth into a dish which 
vyas placed on a lion’s head, and the shell then came out of the 
lion’s mouth. A short time elapsed, when another door opened, 
and another lion came forth, took the shell in its mouth, and 
retired, and the doors again closed. Two elephants then appeared 
with perfect trunks, and there were also two figures of men, who 
sounded trumpets. A rope then thrust itself forward, and again 
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retreated, of its own accord. Two other men then advanced, and 
made obeisance. Shortly after, another door opened, and a puppet 
came forth with an ode of Hafiz in its hand, and wlien the ode 
was taken away from the puppet, it retired, and the door was 
closed. Ill short, whenever a piece of money was placed in the 
hands of Hasan Shirazi, all these marvels w^ere exliibited. The 
king first gave a gold moliur with his own Ijaiid, and witnessed 
the sight. He then ordered his attendants to give a rupee each. 
Tlie odes which were presented were given by the king to Nakib 
Khan, by whom they were read out. This exhibition lasted for 
several nights. 

^ ^ ^ 

During the year 1004, H. there was a scarcity of rain tliroiigh- 
oiit the whole of Hindustan, and a fearful famine raged continu- 
ously for three or four years. The king ordered that alms should 
be distributed in all the cities, and Nawab Sheikh Earid Bok- 
hari being ordered to superintend and control their distribution, 
did all in bis power to relieve the general distress of the people. 
Public tables were spread, and the army was increased, in order 
to afPord maintenance to the poor people, A kind of plague also 
added to the horrors of this period, and depopulated whole 
houses and cities, to say nothing of hamlets and villages. In 
consequence of the dearth of grain and the necessities of rave- 
nous hunger, men ate their own kind. The streets and roads 
were blocked up by dead bodies, and no assistance could be ren- 
dered for their removal. 

In this year also, the King, while witnessing an antelope-figbt, 
was wounded in the thigh by one of their horns, which penetrated 
very deep. Great alarm was felt throughout the country, but 
after retiring for a few days to the inner apartments, and seating 
himself on the carpet of affliction, he recovered, by the blessing of 
God, and restored comfort to the hearts of all the worlds. 

One of the curiosities exhibited this year was manufactured by 
tbe most celebrated physician of the time, Hakim All. It filled 
every beholder with wonderment, however wise he might be. 
He built a room of about the ordinary breadth and length, to 
which the only entrance was at the top, by a sort of trapdoor. 
Nevertheless, over the roof of the room he constructed a reser- 
voir, which remained full of water, and although no one could 
enter the room except by plunging into the bath, — when upon 
reaching this single entrance he gained access to the room, which 
he found furnished by carpets, books, and all the conveniences 
of a sitting room, — yet no water by any chance ever got into it. 
It is said that the King one day with some of his private com- 
panions got into the room in the way above indicated, and after 
remaining there some time enjoying their conversation, left it 
again by the passage through that siugle trap-door. 
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The Zubdatu-t-Tawarikh of Nuru-l-Hakk is 
not uncommon in India. One of the best Ma- 
nuscripts belongs to Naww&b Suraju-l-mulk, 
Minister of Haider^bad. 

An examination of four copies shows them 
to be uniform in the initial lines : — 


_j j } l> {^j 3 

^UsLkib Isubw-j^ 3 t I 

* 1^'° f^-^33 f^^3 

In two copies the last line of the conclusion 
is omitted : — 


iCSlX^J k int*-^A>J 1 jJjuaaS 

M jX ,^1^* 1 i^sxj fSjj JUu 

aj.x.ccl(jX> aivL^ ^IjsjLx sS 
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XXYI. 

RAUZATU-T-TAHIRrN. 

The “ Garden of the Immaculate,” a general 
history hy Tahir Miihainmed bin Imadu-d-Din 
Hasan bin Sultan All bin Haji Muhammed 
Husain Sahzwliri. It was commenced A. H. 
ion — A. D. 1602-3, — three years before the 
d,eath of Akher, and concluded A. H. 1015 — 
A. D. 1606-7, — after the accession of Jeh&ngir ; 
and as the year of the Hijrah JOll is numeri- 
cally represented by Rauzat, the author, as he 
tells us in his preface, has combined that word 
with his own name, Tkhir, to form the fanciful 
title he has given to his history. 

The contents of the work are much the same 
as those of other general Asiatic histories. It 
begins with a copious Index, which it is to be 
regretted other authors have not imitated. It 
extends to the 45th page, and serves as a chro- 
nological table, as it shows how long each 
sovereign reigned. 

The Rauzatu-t-Tahirin is divided into five 
Books (kism), subdivided into Chapters (bab), 
and Sections (fasl), Some of these Sections are 
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more minutely subdivided, not for tlie mere 
purpose of showing the author’s ingenuity, but 
because the different Dynasties treated of real- 
ly required the distinction. 

Contents. 

Book I. — Comprises an account of the creation, forty pro- 
pliets, twenty-two ancient sages, Persian and Arabic. Dynasties 
before Miihammed, including the Peshdadians, Kaianians, Ash- 
k^nians, Sassanians, and Ghassanians. In three Chapters -from 
p. 45 to 641. , 

Book II. — The Khalifas, and the Dynasties which rose under 
the Abbasides, such as the Tahirides, Samaniaiis, Biiyides or 
Deilemites, Ghaziievides, Ghorians, Karakhitayans, Seijukians, 
Atiibaks, &c. In four Chapters ; — trom p. 641 to 826. 

Book III. — The Dynasties of Tatars, Moghuls, and Turks, 
Othmanlis of Constantinople, Changez Khan, Timdr, and their 
predecessors and descendants, with several other Dynasties, in- 
cluding the Kara-kdinlii and Ak-kiiinlu* rulers, and the Safvi 
kings of Persia. In seven Chapters frona p. 826 to 981. 

Book IV. — On the Rulers of India, previous to the intro- 
duction of Muhamrnedanism, called the Brihmins of Hind; who, 
when troubles and disorganization prevailed, made their appear- 
ance, as persons endowed with every excellence, for the regenerati- 
on of the country. Their appearance is called Amtar^ of which 
there have been nine from the beginning of the creation until now, 
i. e. from the Fish Avatar down to Khrishna Avatar.’’ 

Abstract of the Mahabharata and Harhans Purdn ; the history 
of the Sdrajbans and Chandarhans Rajas, and those who suc- 
ceeded them. Ill two Chapters and a Conclusion. 

Book V. — The Sultans of India, beginning with the Slave 
kings and ending with Akber, and an account of his contempo- 
raries, comprising fourteen nobles, fifty-seven poets, twenty-four 
doctors and philosophers ; the rulers of Sind, Multan, Cash- 
mir, Guzerat, Malwa, Deccan, Jaunphr, and Bengal ; the 
wonders of the world, including an account of Ceylon, Pegu, 
Arracaii, Ciich Behar and Portugal. In four Chapters : — from p. 
981 to 1200. 

Size — Folio, 1200 pages, containing 23 lines in a page. 

Respecting the orthography of these names, see above, p. 13/, It 
might have been added that Briggs gives it as Koovinloo, (FenshtG^ 
111.341) which liamnier-PurgstaU characterizes as being “in accord- 
ance with his usual perverse method of spelling.” (Jaiirbiicher, Ko. 
li. p. 56.) 
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It "vvill appear, therefore, that Book V. or 
about one-sixth of the entire work, is devoted 
to India ; but as it contains in that portion 
little that is not equally well told elsewhere, it 
is not of much value, except as a useful compen- 
dium. It is unfortunate that the only useful 
portion of this Book, namely, the third Chapter 
on Indian Biographies, is not included in the 
Volume. A more serious hiatus occurs in the 
exclusion of the whole of Book IV., though 
there is no break in the paging. This, as well 
as the biographical portion, may form separate 
Volumes, or may, perhaps, not have been writ- 
ten, for they are not included in two copies 
which I have consulted. 

The work is most copious in the legendary 
history of Persia, which is contained in Book 
I., comprising more than half the entire Volume. 

The chief authorities quoted in the work are 
the Rauzatu-s-safa, Tarikh-i-guzida, Lubbu-t- 
tawSirikh, Tarikh-i-nizami, and the Balnnaiina- 
ma ; and from these, several Chapters are 
copfed verbatim. 

Extracts. 

Sultan Mu’izzu-d-dni Mubammed Sam Ghori led his army into 
Gujrat, and in the first action overthrew Eai Bhoj Beo, In a 
second engagement between them, the Eai succeeded in defeating 
the Sultan ; but in a third which ensued, Sultmi Mu’izzu-d-dm 
completely routed his antagonist, and captured from him numer- 
ous elephants, together with all his regal equipage and property. 
On his return from Gujrat, he besieged Khusni Malik, the Ghaz- 
nevide, in Lahore, and took from him some elephants and treasure. 

Next year he inarched his troops in the same direction, and 
entirely subdued Lahore, and appointing his own deputies to 
govern it, returned to Ghazni. 
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111 India lie captured several fortsy sncli as those of Sialkot and 
Sirhind, and garrisoned them with his awn men. Next season 
SuMn Mu’izzn-d-diii made another expedition into India/ and 
killed Raja Pithanra in a single action. He left Saltan Kntbn- 
d-dui Eibek, one of his favorite slaves, in the fort of Kohram, and 
retnrned to Ghazni. 

The following year, the Sultdn came again to India, and pro- 
ceeded to Canauj, the Raja of which place he reduced, took pos- 
session of three hundred elephants, and appointed Sultan Kutbu- 

d-din viceroy at Delhi. 

^ ^ ^ 

Sultan Mu’izzu-d-din soon after turned his attention towards 
reducing some disaffected Khokar chiefs, who had revolted on 
the confines of Lahore, during the Sultan’s absence. Thence he 
advanced to Lahore, and recaptured the hills of Sewalik from 
the Zemindars, and ha'ving, ordered his army to Delhi under the 
command of Kutbu-d-din Eibek, he left Lahore to return to 
Ghazni, but was assassinated at Damek on his way, in the month 
of Sha’ban, 602, A. H. by some Khokars who had vowed to ac- 
complish this object. Sultan Mu’izzu-d-din’s reign lasted four 
years. 

^ Jjc sfs sis 

Sultan 3IuJimmned A!dil. 

In the year 961, H. SuMn Muhammed Adil ascended the 
throne. He favoured many of the chiefs of his army, and 
promoted their interests ; he summoned to his presence Mian 
Ma’riif, the adoptive father of Selim KMn ; but Mian Ma’ruf 
prayed to be excused ; the king then ordered Mian Shah Mu- 
haimned, and his grandson Sekander, to attend ; on their obey- 
ing His Majesty’s commands, Sarmast Khan intimated to them 
that the Snlthi had been pleased to dispossess them of their 
jagir of Canauj, and to confer it on himself, and recommended 
them to solicit of the king another jagir instead. On hearing this, 
Sekander inquired of His Majesty the reason why he and Shah 
Muhammed had been deprived of the jfigir which had been so 
long in their possession, and at its being bestowed on such a low 
dog-seller as Sarmast Khan. This refiection on his origin having 
exasperated Sarmast, he looked for an opportunity when he 
might assassinate Sekander without being observed, but the latter 
perceiving Sarmast’ s design, stabbed him with a dagger, and 
then ran towards the king, who fled into the inner apartments of 
the palace. In the confusion that ensued, the attendants of His 
Majesty also sought safety by flight. It is said that Mulla Majdu- 
d-din, one of the ministers, was so bewildered by this tragedy 
that was acting around him, that he got upon a wall, taking it for 
a horse, and began to dig his heels into it, and urge it on. Sekau- 
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ier .observed, Ms strange attitude, and exclaimed, not afraid, 
you, are quite safe.’’ Sekander Kliaii then put several other 
amirs to death; hut Ihrahim Khan Sdr, with some others, 
furiously assaulted him, and despatching him with their swords 
and lances, sent him to the world of non-entity. On the death 
of Shah Muhammed and his sons, Danlat Khan Lohanf became 
so wealthy that, in imitation of Sultan Muhammed Tughlak 
Shah, he used to fill little vessels with pieces of gold and silver, 
and disperse them in different directions, and whoever w^as for- 
tunate enough to secure one of these vessels, received the sum of 
500 Tankas from the royal treasury on presenting 

The nobles and officers of the army, finding Sultan Muhammed 
totally neglectful of the administration of the country, assumed 
independence. Hemiin, by caste a Bania, inhabitant of Kewari 
having ingratiated himself with the monarch, was appointed com- 
niander-in-chief of his army, and Shamsher Khan, a slave of 
I Sher Khan, was invested mth the title of Baulat Khan. Taj 
i Khan Kerani, with Im^d and Sulaimmi his brothers, revolted 
' against the Sultan, and fled from Gwaliar towards Behar and 
I Bengal. Sultan Muhammed Adah being informed of their proceed- 
ings, detached some forces to pursue them closely. They came to 
action near Canauj, where Taj Khan was defeated, and fled towards 
Chiinar, and shut himself up in that exceedingly strong fortress. 
Hemiin, accompanied by a large army, and well supplied with 
elephants, crossed the river Ganges, heseiged Chuiiar, took it 
by storm, and fully established die Sultan’s power by these re- 
peated successes. 

About this time, Ibrahim Khan, son of Ghazi Khan Siir, 
cousin and brother-in-law of Adali, took alarm and fled to Eiana, 
Sultan Muhammed despatched Isa Khmi Niazi to chastise 
him ; an action ensued in the vicinity of Kalpi, in which Isa 
Khan Nffizi was completely defeated. Ibrahim Khan then re- 
paired to Dehli, where he ascended the tliroiie, assumed the title 
of Sultan Ibrahim Shah, coined money in his own name, and ex- 
tended his authority over several towns and districts near the 
■' .'■■capital. . . 

In consequence of this rebellion, Sultan Muhammed Adeli was 
compelled to suspend his expedition against the Keranians, and 
marched, without a halt, to the banks of the Jumna, where he 
encamped. Ibrahim Khan sent a message to say, that if the 
Sultan would send Hasan Jalwmii, and Paluir Kluln Shirwani, 
commonly called A’zam ITumaiyun, with some other nobles, to 

Other authors say that arrows tipped with precious metal were dis- 
persed and paid for at the above value, and with much more probabi- 
lity they ascribe the extravagant, folly to Muhammed Adil, whose igno- 
rance and absurdity obtained for him the nicuame .of Adali (the 
foolish.) 
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ensure iiim a safe conduct, lie would come and consult regarding 
the terms of a treaty of peace. They were accordingly sent, and 
upon their swearing that IbraMm Khan should be well treated, 
he left the city, and encamped opposite to Adeli: who taking 
alarm at Ibrahim’s means of resistance, broke up his camp, and 
went oif. 

Meanwhile, the Jagirdars of the Panjdh, such as Tatar Khan 
Kashi and Haibat Khan, set up Nasib Khan, brother-in-law^ of 
Adeli, as king, with the title of Sultan Sekander, and marched 
with the intention of opposing Sultan Ibrahim, but on arriving 
near Farrah, twenty miles from Agra, they became alarmed at 
the strength of the enemy, and made proposals of accommoda- 
tion, to the effect that Sekander should rule the Panjab, and that 
all the rest of Hindustan, from the borders of Sirhind and Behli, 
should remain with Ibrahim. But Ibrahim would not listen to 
these terms, and trusting his fortune to the chance of war, was 
defeated, and fled to Sambal, when the provinces of Agra and 
Behli came into Sekander’ s possession. 

It was about this time, that Nasiru-d-din Muhammed Humai- 
yun arrived at Lahore from Cabul. Upon which Sekander has- 
tened towards Lahore, and behig defeated by the Moghul troops, 
fled to the hills. 

Of the few copies which I know of this his- 
tory, one is in the possession of Shahzada Mirza 
Ghulam Fakhru-d-din BahMar, son of the king 
of Dehli ; the second is in the Asiatic Society’s 
Library, containing only the three first Books ; 
the third is in the Library of Nawwab Surhju-1- 
mulk, minister of Haiderkhad, labelled with the 
name of Tarikh-i-Tahiri, under which it is often 
quoted by those authors who have consulted the 
work. There is also one at Mirat, and one in 
the Moti Mahall Library at Lakhnau. 

Major Stewart mentions it in his Catalogue,* 
but though he divides it into five Books, it is 
evident from his table of contents that his 
Volume comprises only the three first Books. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Tippoa Sultanas Mbrarxj, 6. 
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M. Fraeliii classes the Raiizatu-t-Taliirin 
amongst his desiderata.* 

The Raiizatu-t-TMiirin commences Avith the 
words : — 

I 

stiAC ^ aS Ajls"^! ^ aJT j jd*u j Aj^ 

It concludes thus, after an expression of 
thanks to God, that the author had been allow- 
ed to bring his laborious task to completion : — 


yhi 

L-5*^ t)>3»b L»rl 

j*^r^ ly jXx 

nUii^ Jol %d^ Vii?^ ^ (*^ sJj!o ^d ^ 

4,„,*p#sSJ^ ^jjt3 *Tiin — < 3jh«A,3 

j).l5 ^ ji tylrs^l u-JiiaJ 


^ ^ ""nv 

b ^ jJ iXS 

jy^yty^ jj dy»>sr^ Li>^dilc ^jboJ ui?|^j^dS^'t 

# JUS ^ sIaj dilt^ 


Indications BibliograpliiqiieSy No. 216‘. 
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MUNTAKHABU-T-TAWARIKH. 


This common title has been bestowed upon 
his General History, by Hasan bin Muhammed 
al-Khiiki al-Shirazi, who came to India in the 
time of Akber, and obtained ditferent offices 
under the government. He tells us, that from 
his early youth be imbibed a great taste for 
historical literature, which was so much increased 
on his arrival in India, “ the abode of security,” 
that he determined to write a work, which 
should embrace in one volume an account of 
the Prophets, Saints, Sultans, Philosophers, 
Poets, and Wazirs. He has certainly fulfilled 
his intention as far as comprehensiveness goes, 
for he includes in it all the known Dynasties of 
Asia, but the separate biographies, except of the 
Prophets and Sulthns, seem to have been over- 
looked. The compilation is of little use to the 
Indian historian. 

His authorities are many and good; some of 
them not to be found without difficulty in these 
days. He mentions the Rauzatu-s-safa, Habib- 
u-s-siyar, MujmalFasihi, Ibn Khallikdn, Jeh&u- 
kushM, Tarikh-i-Rashidl of Mirza Haider Cash- 
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miri, Akbern&ma, Tarikli-i-Nizami, Taiikh- 
i-Firoz-shMii of Ziya Barni, Tabakat-i-Nasiri, 
T&rikh-i-Bmaka,ti, Jehdn-4ra, and Tarikh-i- 
Abu-l-fazl Behakl He states that he com- 
menced the work before the close of Akber’s 
reign, and completed it in the 5th year of Je- 
hdngir’s, A.H. 1019— A. D. 1610-11— in which 
year, as he tells us at the close of his history, 
he was appointed Diwan of Patna. 

The work consists of various detached histo- 
ries, not divided, with the usual display of 
minute accuracy, into Books, Chapters, and 
Sections. 

Contents. 

The Prophets. — ^Ancient Persian Kings. — Kings of Babil and 
Assyria. — Israelites. — Yiinan. — Himyarites. — Yemen. — Gliassan. 
— Hpah. — ^Turkish Kings from Japhet. — ^Tatars. — Moghuls. — 
Muhammed and the first Khalifas. — Imtos. — Ummayides. — Ab- 
b^sides. — Tahirites. — Aghlahites. — Tiilunites. — Ikhshidites. — 
Hamadanites . — ^Saffarians . — Samanians . — Alp teginites . — Ghazni- 
vides . — Atabaks . — Obaydites . — Khwarazm-shahis . — Ghorians an d 
kings of Dehli. — Aiyiibites. — Kings of the Arabs. — Eulers of 
Turkist^n before Changez Khan. — Changez Khan and his de- 
scendants. — Various Eulers of Persia, Ilkhanians, &c. &c. — 
Various Eulers of India, viz. Deccan. — Gujrat. — M^lwa, — 
Khandes. — Bengal. — Jaunpdr. — Cashmir. — Sind. — Multan. — 
Othmanlies of Constantinople. — GiirgMans. — Baber. — Humai- 
yun. — Akber. — Jehangir. — Safi kings of Persia. 

Size. — Small Folio, containing 884 pages of 17 lines each; 
but the codex is here and there defective, and the history of the 
Safi, Siiifi, or Saffavi kings of Persia, mentioned in the copious table 
of contents, occupying nearly six pages of the preface, is not bound 
up with this volume. A note in the beginning of the volume states 
that it contains 522 folios, which was probably the correct number 
before the abstractions. 

* For an account of these Dynasties, see M. de Giiisines, Hist., ties 
Jims, Tom. III. pp. 124--.154, , 
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Of the portions relating to India, the history 
of the Ghaznivides occupies from fol. 86 verso 
to 90 V. ; — the ancient history of the Ghorians, 
and the kings of Dehli, from Shahahu-d-din to 
Ibrahim bin Sekander Lodi, from fol 141 recto 
to 157 V. the minor Dynasties of India, from 
262 V. to 344 r. ; of which Gujrat occupies 18 
folios, and Cashmir 20. The account of Baber 
begins at fol. 372 r., Humaiyun 373 r., Akber 
385 V. and Jehangir 437 v. 

In these latter portions he has been very 
particular with regard to his dates, his official 
duties having probably taught him the value of 
correctness in such matters ; for in the two 
short extracts which follow, we find him at one 
time a paymaster, and at another a revenue 
accountant. 

Extracts. 

On the otli of Sheliriyiir 1003 A. H., Muzatfer Husain Mirza, 
son of Sultan Husain Mirza, son of Bahrain Mirza Safi, arrived 
from his J^gir of Kandhir, at the Court of the emperor Akber, and 
was appointed an Amir of 5000. The Sirkar of Sambhal was assign- 
ed to him ill Jagir, and KandMr to Shah Beg Khan Cabuli. 

On Saturday the 9th of Safar 1004, A. H. Sheikh Faizi, the 
chief of poets,"^ died. He was born on the 1st of Sha’ban 954, 
A. H. The year 1004, A. H. was marked also by the death of 
Hakim Humam, brother of Hakim Abii-l-fateh, and by Prince 
Sh^h Murad’s conquest of Berar, a province of the Deccan within 
the government of Niztou-i-mulk. On the 18th of Miirdad of 
this year, a deer gored the emperor and caused a severe -wound. 
The pain was very excruciating for twenty-nine days, and his 
danger created a sensation throughout Hinddstan, until he was 
cured. Raja Ali Khan, ruler of Khdndes, was slain in battle this 
year in the Deccan, where he was present with the royal army. 

In the year 1005, A. H. a tent, which was pitched in the 
palace on the occasion of the festival of Nauroz, caught fire, and 
the articles collected there, according to custom on such occasions, 
were consumed by tlic flames. On tbe 21st Ferwardin, the 
emperor proceeded on an excursion to Cashmir, where he sojourned 
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for three months, and twenty days. His Majesty afterwards came 
hack to Lahore, and sent Prince Daiiial to AlisOiabad, to assume 
charge of the government of that Siiba. He wns honored with 
a Mansah of 1000, and Kallj Khan was appomted his private 
tutor. In this year, Mirza Biistam, son of Prince Shah Murad, 
died at Lahore, aged three years and three months. 

On the 17th of Shehriydr 1006, A. H. the emperor appointed 
Eai Hardas to act as a minister conjointly with Kliwajah Shainsu- 
d-din. 

On the 23rd Ab^n of this year, Mimichihr Beg, with five 
hundred Kazilbash horse, waited upon the emperor at Lahore, as 
an ambassador from Sh^ Abbas, accompanied by Mir Ziau-1- 
mnlk, who had been sent to Shah Abbas by the emperor on a 
mission, in company with YMgar Sultan. 

On the 26th of this month, the emperor left Lahore for Agra, 
with the view of expediting the conquest of the Deccan. 

On the 22nd of Urdibehisht, prince Slidh Murad died in the 
Deccan. On the 2nd of the month Mihr,* prince Daniai was sent 
to subdue the Deccan. In the latter part of this year, Asaf Khan 
was honored with the post of a chief Diwmi. 

On the 6th of Mihr 1007, A. H. the emperor, having placed 
Agra under the protection of Kahj Khan, marched towards the 
Deccan, Sultan Selim was sent to Ajmir, accompanied by Baja 
Man Sing and Shah Kuli Khan Muharram, to chastise the Amirs 
under the Bana of U'dipur. In this year, the emperor granted 
Gujrat in Jagir to Khan A’zam, and deputed the eldest son of 
Khan A’zam to settle the affairs of that province. The wuiter of 
this history was sent from the neighbourhood of Dip^piir, to take 
charge of the office of paymaster at Gujrat. 

In 1008, A, H. Khwajah Shamsu-d-din, .who, after the march 
of the emperor to Agra, had been appointed to the office of the 
Diw^n of the PanJ^b, expired. In the same year, prince Selim, 
who had been directed to chastise the Band of IJdipdr, assumed 
the title of king, when he reached the neighbourhood of Allaha- 
hdd, plundered the treasury of Behar which contained three lacs 
of rupees, and resumed all the Jagirs which had been bestowed 
upon the servants of the Court. 

^ ' . 4 : ■■ ■■ ^ ^ 

On Smiday the 14th of Safar 1019, A. H. an individual of the 
name of Kutb, born in Ujah of Multan, and who, by styling him- 
self Sultan Khusril, had gained over a considerable number of 
lawless Ujeni Biijpfits to make common cause with him, entered 
i the city of Patna and made himself master of it, as well as of its 
I fort, in consequence of the absence in Gorakhpiir of the Governor 
F of Behar, named Afzal Khan, son of Sheikh Abu-I-fazl. The 
treasure which was in the fort was distributed among his 
troops. Afzal Khdn, on leaniing these circumstances, made forced 
marches, and on Friday the 19th Safar, reached the banks of the 
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PunpiiB, eight miles from IPatiia. Kutb, with the design of 
forcing him to an engagement, came ont of the city, and a 
bloody battle ensued, in which Kutb was defeated. He then fled 
and sought safety within the fort, which at length fell into the 
hands of the governor, when Kntb was taken prisoner and put 
to death, on Sunday the 21st of Safar. 

After a month, orders were issued by the emperor, directing 
that Ilyas Bahadar, Inayet Beg Hiwan, Sheikh Hasain of Bena- 
res, and several others who had dastardly fled from Patna, 
although the protection of that city had been committed to their 
charge by Afzal Khan, should be paraded on asses all the way to 
Agra, with their heads and beards entirely shorn oif, and dressed 
in female apparel. 

The writer of this history was at this time sent to Patna, the 
Diwani of that place having been conferred on him. 

On the 8th of Zika’dah 1019, A. H. Khan A’zam, at the head 
of twelve thousand horse, was despatched on an embassy to Shah 
Abhas. 

This work is very rare. I know of only one 
copy extant, and that of some antiquity, in the 
Moti Mahall library at Lakhnau. 

The initial lines are : — 

The concluding lines of the single Manu- 
script consulted are as follows ; hut the work, as 
before observed, is defective 
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TARI'KH-I.FERISHTA. 


This work is hy common consent, and not 
undeservedly, considered superior to all the 
other General Histories of India. The author, 
Muhammed Kasim Hindu Shih, surnamed 
Ferishta, was horn at Asterabad, on the borders 
of the Caspian Sea, about A. D. 1570.* His 
father, a learned man, by name Ghulam All 
Hindu Shah, left his native country, when our 
author was very young, and travelled into In- 
dia. He eventually reached Ahmednagar in the 
Deccan, during the reign of Murtiza Nizam 
Sh^i, and was appointed to instruct Miran 
Husain, the son of Murtiza, in the Persian lan- 
guage ; but he died soon after this selection, and 
Ferishta was left an orphan in early youth. 

The introduction which his father’s ac- 
quirements had procured for him at Court, 
secured for the son the favour and patronage of 
Murtiza Niz^m Shah, so that we find him the 

This is according to the opinion of his translator, General Briggs ; 
but M. Jules Mohl adduces a good reason for the probability of his 
having been born 20 years earlier, or A, D. 1550 . — Journal des Sa- 
mntsy 1840, p. 213. 
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confidential counsellor of his sovereign, and 
holding the office of Captain of the Guard, on 
the day that the king was deposed by Prince 
Mir&,n Husain, although he was then only six- 
teen or seventeen years of age.* He would 
have met the same fate as all the rest of the 
king’s attendants, had not the prince recog- 
nized him, and personally interposed to save 
his life. 

When MirSin Husain was himself deposed 
and murdered, in less than a year after this 
event, Ferishta appears to have taken no active 
part in the troubles and revolutions which en- 
sued. As he was a Shia, his religious persua- 
sions were an obstacle to his acquiring any 
influence at a Court, where the Sunni was the 
predominant doctrine ; and he not long after 
quitted Ahmednagar, and proceeded to Bijapdr, 
where he arrived, according to his own state- 
ment, in the year 1589, and was kindly received 
by the regent and minister, Dilawar Khkn, by 
whom he was presented to Ibrahim Adil Sh4h, 
the reigning monarch. It was not apparently 
till after the flight of the regent, that he was 
again introduced at the Court of Bijapur, by 
Inayet Kh6n of Shiraz. This occurred about the 
year 1593. The king, who had up to this period 
shown him no particular favour, received him 
graciously, and presented to him a copy of the 
Rauzatu-s-safa, remarking that no competent 
person had hitherto written a general history of 

The importance of the post he occupied would seem to show, that 
A. D. 1550 is a more ])rohabie date than 1670 for his birth. 
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the Bluiiammedaiis in India, except Nizam- 
n-d-din Bakhslii, and that his work was too 
brief and imperfect, especially as concerned 
the Deccan. The king at the same time 
enjoined him to supply the deficiency, and 
to avoid the falsehoods and flatteries which 
had always disfigured works of that nature. 
Previous to his introduction by Inayet Khan, 
he seems to have been engaged in a military 
capacity, for he speaks of his being wounded 
and taken a prisoner by Jamdl Khan, the 
usurper of Ahmednagar, — but into the details 
of this there is no occasion to enter. 

He shortly after eftected his escape, and 
spent nearly the whole of the remainder of his 
life in high honour at the Court of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, devoting his leisure to the composi- 
tion of his history. He speaks little of himself 
after this occurrence, but in A. D. 1504, he 
escorted the princess Begam Sultana from Bija- 
pur to Ahmednagar, was present at her nuptials 
with Prince Danial Mirza at Mungi Paitan, 
and attended her as far as Bdrhimpur in Khan- 
des, the capital of her husband’s government. 

After his return to Bijapur, he was deputed 
on a mission to the emperor Jehaugir, for the 
purpose, as General Briggs, with great proba- 
bility supposes, of conveying his sovereign’s 
condolence on the death Akber, and his con- 
gratulations on Jehanglr’s accession to the 
throne of the most potent empire in the east. 
Ferishta overtook the Court of Jehhngir near 
Lahore, on its route to Cashmir, in the year 
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ld06. He probably took a circuitous route on 
his return, for we find him speaking of Rohtas 
in Behar, as being the strongest fortress he 
had seen in India. During his travels, Avhich . 
at one time reached even to Badakhshan, he 
must of course have extended his observation, 
and amassed the materials which were made 
use of in his history. 

The date of his death is altogether unknown. 
Briggs supposes that it occurred in 161 2, mak- 
ing him only forty-one years of age. M. J. 
Mohl , supposes him to have revised his work 
up to at least 1623, making his age not less 
than seventy-three. 

The work is divided into an Introduction, 
twelve Chapters, and a Conclusion, 


Contents. 

Introduction. — Upon the Hindus, and the progress of early 
Muhaminedanism in India : pp. 5— 30. 

Book I. — The kings of Ghazni and Lahore : pp. 31 — 91, 

II. — ^The kings of Dehli: pp. 92—517. 

III. — ^The kings of the Deccan, in six Chapters — (i) Kal- 
burga, (2) .Bijapur, (3) Ahmednagar, (4) Tilanga, 
(5) Berar, (6) Bidar : pp. 518 — 730; and Voi. 
II. pp. 1—349, 

IV. — ^Tlie kings of Gujrat : pp. 350 — 460. 

V. — ^Tiie kings of Malwa : pp. 460 — 541. 

VL — The kings of Khandes: pp. 541 — 568. 

VII. — ^The kings of Bengal and Behar ; pp. 568 — 603, 

IX. — ^The rulers of Sind : pp. 625 — 639. 

X. — ^The kings of Cashmlr: pp. 640— 700. 

XI. — An account of MalibSr: pp. 700 — 710. 

XII. — An account of the Saints of India : pp. 710 — 786. 
Conclusion. — An account of the climate and geography of 
India: pp, 786 — 892. 

Size — Folio, in two Volumes. Vol. I. comprising 730 pages- 
and VoL IL 892 pages, each containing 20 lines, S 
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The introduction gives a very imperfect view 
of Indian History previous to the Muhammed- 
an invasion, and may be considered of equal 
value and authenticity with the first ten Books 
of Livy, or Dr. Henry’s first volume of the His- 
tory of Great Britain, based on the poems of 
Ossian. Most of the other Indian Historians 
have followed in his wake, and not one of them 
has yet attempted any thing like a critical ac- 
count of this dark period. Dynasties and races 
are confounded, in order to form an unbroken 
series of kings : but it is possible that some of 
the synchronisms between Persian and Indian 
heroes may be derived from traditionary poems 
or some ancient records, now unknown. 

The value of the work commences from the 
Muhammedan period, the history of which he 
has compiled from the best sources available. 

The author states in his preface that he is 
indebted for his materials to thirty-five differ- 
ent Histories, but he has quoted in the body of 
his work several more, besides those he has 
enumerated, and such conscientious and excel- 
lent use has he made of his predecessors, so 
entirely has he exhausted all the prominent 
facts mentioned by them, that they have been 
rendered almost useless to any but the most 
anxious and attentive student of Indian His- 
tory, who may hope here and there to glean 
something of interest which Ferishta may have 
overlooked. Hence it is with great difficulty 
that any MSS. of those authorities are now 
procurable. ' jBe is: also from prejudice 
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i and partiality ; he does not even flatter the 

prince in whose reign he lived; and though 
not entirely without sectarian bitterness when 
noticing Saiyids, and though not exempt from 
Muhammedan bigotry, when speaking of the 
wholesale massacres of the defenceless Hindus, 
he is more divested of that feeling than any 
other author of his own religious creed, who 
: recounts similar atrocities. 

Dow, indeed, has observed of him, that “ he 
seems as much divested of religious prejudices, 
as he is of political flattery or fear. He never 
j passes a good action without conferring upon it 

\ its own reward of praise, nor a bad one, let the 

villainous actor be never so high, without stig- 
matizing it with infamy.”^ But some of the 
few extracts which follow will show that this 
indiscriminate praise requires to be received 
i with some qualification. 

This History is styled by the author himself 
Gulshan-i-Ibrahimi and Nawrasnama. The 
former name is derived from the king to whom 
it was dedicated, and hence it is frequently 
quoted under the name of Tarikh-i-Ibrh,himi. 
The latter name was given to it in commemora- 
tion of the new Capital, Nauras, which hispatron, 
Ibrahim ildil Shah, commenced building in the 
year 1599. 

Ferishta presented the first draught of his 
history to Ibrahim Kdil Shah in A. D. 1606, 
but it is evident that during the rest of his 
life he was engaged in revising it, and even 
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adding wliole cliaptei’S, where it was deficient. 
It is supposed by General Briggs that, as the 
existence of Portuguese factories at Surat in 
A. D. 1611, is one of the last things mentioned, 
he completed the work about that period, and 
shortly after died ; but he enters into a detailed 
descriptionof Asirin A. D. 1614-15,* andthei’e 
seems even reason to suppose that he mentions 
an event of a date even ten years subsequent 
to that.t 

The first and second Books, giving an ac- 
count of the Dehli Emperors down to Akber, 
was translated by Col. A. Dow in 1 768, in such 
a manner as to make Gibbon, with his usual 
critical sagacity, suspect, that through some 
odd fatality the style of Ferishta had been 
improved by that of Ossian, and complain of 
its not being “ easy in his florid text, to distin- 
guish the version and the original.”! Of his 
own work, Dow says : “ The translator, being- 
sensible of the impropriety of poetical diction 
in the grave narration of historical facts, has in 
many places clipped the wings of Ferishta's 
turgid expressions, and reduced his metaphors 
into common language, without, however, 
swerving in the least from the original meaning 
of the author. ”§ 

But he has so interwoven his own remarks 
V with those of the author, that it is sometimes 
difficult to separate them, and in such a manner 

":l ^ femSSB, Lith. Test, Tol. II. p. 567. 

'■ rstfl[,yf^H.p,‘668. 
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too as sometimes to convey an entirely different 
meaning from that which Ferishta intended. 
His orthography is exceedingly loose and in- 
accurate, and some of the commonest sentences 
are misunderstood. 

In favor of Dow, it is to be remembered, that 
this was one of the first works translated by an 
Englishman into Persian, that its publication 
gave an impulse to the study of that language, 
that the means of acquiring a full knowledge 
of it were difficult, and that the florid diction 
was occasionally used to gloss and embellish an 
imperfect comprehension of the original. In 
his third volume he leaves Ferishta, and ab- 
stracts several histories of a later period. 

In 1786, Mr. Anderson published in the Asia- 
tic Miscellany the text and translation of the 
eleventh Book. The History of the Deccan 
has been well translated by Captain Jonathan 
Scott, but not with such exactness as to merit 
the reputation he has acquired. His work was 
published at Shrewsbury in two volumes, 4to. 
in 1794, and has been republished in London in 
4to. and 8vo. The first is devoted to Ferishta. 
The second contains the annals of Aurangzebe’s 
reign, and an account of the decline of the mo- 
narchy, which will be more particularly noticed 
hereafter, in the third volume. The names of 
Ferishta and his translator have been most 
amusingly combined by M. de la Richarderie 
into Jonathan tSchqf Jlenistal* 
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But the translation of the entire work by 
General Briggs, in 4 Vols. 8vo. 1829, has thrown 
others into the shade, and is by far the most 
valuable store-house of facts connected with 
the Muhaminedan Dynasties of India, which is 
accessible to the English reader. He has added 
also some valuable Appendices, and filled up 
some of the histories deficient in the original. 
As the author says that he had failed in pro- 
curing any written accounts of the Kutb-shahi, 
Imhd-shahi and Berid-shahi Dynasties, the 
translator has supplied an Appendix to the 
history of the kings of Golconda, which extends 
to 147 pages. He has given also a chronologi- 
cal epitome of the wars of the Portug-uese in 
India, as connected with the history of the 
Deccan, tables of comparative chronology, an 
alphabetical list of the proper names, titles, 
and oriental words, with explanations attached, 
an alphabetical list of names of countries, 
mountains, rivers, and towns, and interspersed 
several valuable notes throughout the work. 

He has, however, omitted the history of the 
Saints of Hindhstan, forming the twelfth Book 
of the original, which, though containing little 
historical information, gives a good idea of the 
general sentiments, legends, and superstitions 
current in India, respecting the doctrines, stu- 
: dies, penances, miracles, and follies of the Saints 
of the Indian Calendar. Some of them indeed, 
have played no inconsiderable part in the his- 
tory of their respective periods by their counsels 
and by the spiritual influence they exercised 
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over the princes, who were their obedient dis- 
ciples or devoted admirers. 

There are, also, other omissions of a more 
important character. A few passages have 
been taken from the single reign of Firoz Shah, 
to illustrate the difference which is found to 
prevail between the translation and the original. 
It arises, partly, from his having sometimes 
followed Scott and Dow without alteration, 
but, chiefly, from his having used one of the 
early editions of A. H. 1020, for translation, 
and not having availed himself of the many 
additions which were made by the author up 
to the latest period of his life. If a new edition 
of the first translation would not be too arduous 
a task for the accomplish^ translator, a sup- 
plementary volume of additions and corrections, 
derived from the lithographed text, would be 
very desirable ; for though they may be of no 
importance to the general reader, they are 
essential to be known to the scholar, for the 
purpose of critical enquiry, and to enable him 
to dispense altogether with the original, which, 
with the present translation, admirable as it is 
in other respects, he cannot do. Some of the 
additional passages in these few Extracts con- 
tain relations of facts, and names of men, titles, 
and places, which are of no inconsiderable im- 
portance to the correct understanding of Indian 
history. 

The translation of General Briggs has been 
review^ed in the Vienna Jahrhiicher, by J. Von 
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Hammer* The review is somewhat iincandid, 
lor it takes little notice of the merits of the 
work, and confines itself principally to censures 
upon its “ monsti’ous orthography and errone- 
ous calculation of dates.” Of the latter, he ad- 
duces several, which certainly evince a want of 
care, or, what is more prohahle, the use of a 
set of incorrect tables *, but of the former the 
system is not by any means so faulty, as to 
deserve the epithet of “ monstrous.” The trans- 
lator explains his own system in the Preface, 
and he has adhered to it closely. It is far 
superior to any which had hitherto been used 
for a work of equal extent. Every name is so 
written as to shoiv that the translator knew how 
the original was spelt, which certainly cannot 
be said for Dow, or for most Oriental translators, 
— so written, as to enable any scholar to write 
the original word correctly, — and so written, 
moreover, as not to mislead the ignorant reader 
as to the correct pronunciation. It is to be re- 
membered, also, that the translation was meant 
for Englishmen, and that any Englishman not 
versed in Oriental Literature would run less 
chance of error in pronouncing the words writ- 
ten in this translation, than he would in pro- 
nouncing words written according to the most 
systematip method, adapted to please the eyes 
of critics and scholars. 

If we take some of the words selected by the 
reviewer, naany of them marked as monstrous 

II pp. 36— 
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with notes of admiration, we shall be able to 
judge of the propriety of his strictures. For 
Kutheddin, says the reviewer, the translator 
writes Kootb-ood-deen ! For Alaeddin, Alla- 
ood-deen ! For Ghaiaseddin, Gheias-ood-deen ! 
For Mesud, Masaood. For Ibek, Eibuk. For 
Diklien, Deccan. For Gudschurat, Guzerat. 
For DschiJiangir, Jehangir. For Abu-uassr, 
Aboo-nusr. For Terdsc/nmiet Jemini, Turjooma 
Yemni. 

These are taken from two pages* only, the 
italics representing the reviewer’s system : 
and, really, to people who have ears and eyes, 
setting aside whether they are Englishmen or 
not, the i*eviewer’s corrections show to little 
advantage. Where we have dsch to represent 
j, no one can complain if we have ooto repre- 
sent u, or e, — as the reviewer writes it, with de- 
cided incorrectness ; or ma for met, which though 
perhaps correct in writing, is most certainly 
incorrect in pronunciation. These petty cavil- 
lings are unworthy of one of the most distin- 
guished Orientalists of the Continent, but they 
are not confined to our translator — the pro- 
foundest scholars of the world have not escaped 
his critical reprehensions, which he sometimes 
lavishes with a most unsparing hand, and very 
often on the most trifling lapses of spelling, 
version, or punctuation. 

If any one wishes to see more on this subject, 
let him consult the “ many hundred proofs of 

* Jahrbuclter, No, li. pp. 38, 39. 
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the reviewer’s own gross ignorance” by Diez,* 
and read the two and twenty illustrious names, 
adduced by Fallmerayer, wdiich our critic has 
“ handled with remarkable severity.”t 

The translation has also been reviewed by M. 
Jules Mohl, but in an impartial and critical spirit, 
and in a series of articles replete with informa- 
tion on the subjects discussed in them. His 
biography of Ferishta is the fullest and most 
correct which we have, being derived not from 
the translation, but the original subsequently 
lithographed at Bombay, to which he has devot- 
ed the chief portion of his able review. 

While he gives their due meed of credit to 
all the translators, he very fairly exposes the 
defects in each of them, and shows how worthy 
he himself is to undertake a faithful translation 
of the whole work. I 

Extracts. 

Mahmud having thus settled his affairs in India, returned in 
the autumn to Ghizny, where he remained during the winter. 
In the spring of the year A. H. 399 — A. D. 1008 — he determin- 
ed again to attack Anundpal, Raja of Lahore, for having lent his 
aid to Bawood, during the late defection in Multan. Anundpal, 
hearing of his intentions, sent ambassadors on all sides, inviting 
the assistance of the other princes of Hindustan, who now 
considered the expulsion of the Mahoinedans from India as a 
sacred duty. Accordingly, the Rajas ofUjein, Gwaliar, Kalunjar, 
Canaxij, Behli, and Ajmir, entered into a confederacy, and collect- 
ing their forces, advanced towards Paiijab with the greatest army 
that had yet taken the field. The Indians and Mahomedans 
arrived in sight of each other on a plain, on the confines of the 
province of Peshawur, where they remained encamped forty days 

* Unfug and Betrug in der morgenldndischen Litter atur nehst 
melm hundert Prohen von der grohen llnwissenheit, &c. Halle mid 
Berlin, 1815. 

t Gelehrte Anzeigen^ Yoh lX. Coll . 531, 532. 

X Journal des Savants, 1840. pp. 212 — 226, 354 — 3/2, 392 — 403. 
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witlioiit coBiirig to action. The troops of the idolaters daiij 
increased in number. The Hindu females, on this occasion, sold 
their jewels, and melted down their golden ornaments (which 
they sent from distant parts), to hirnish resources for the war ; 
and the Gnkkurs, and other warlike tribes joining the army, sur- 
rounded the Mahomedans, who were obliged to entrench their 
camp. 

Mahmud, having thus secured himself, ordered six thousand 
archers to the front to endeavour to provoke the enemy to attack 
his entrenchments. The archers were opposed by the Gukkurs, 
who, in spite of the king’s efPorts and presence, repulsed his light 
troops and followed them so closely, that no less than 30,000 
Gukkurs with their heads and feet bare, and armed with various 
weapons, penetrated into the Mahomedan lines, where a dread- 
ful carnage ensued, and 5000 Mahomedans in a few minutes 
were slain. The enemy were at length checked, and being cut 
off as fast as they advanced, the attacks became fainter and fain- 
ter, till, on a sudden, the elephant upon which the prince who 
commanded the Hindus rode, becoming unruly from the effects 
of the naptha bails, and the flights of arrows, turned and fled. 
This circumstance produced a panic among the Hindus, who, 
seeing themselves deserted by their general, gave way and fled 
also. Abdulla Taee, with six thousand Arabian horse, and Arslan 
Jazib, with 10,000 Turks, Afghans, and Khiljis pursued the 
enemy day and night, so that 20,000 Hindus were killed in the 
retreat. Of the spoil, 30 elephants (besides other booty) were 
brought to the king. 

sit ^ ^ ^ ^ 

When Param Deo, and the Raja of Ajmir, and others, had 
assembled a large army and taken possession of the roads, in 
order to oppose the Sultan, the latter found it impracticable to 
face them, and therefore marched to Multan by way of Sind. 
On his journey thither, owing to the scarcity of forage at some 
places, and of water at others, his army experienced great trouble 
and distress. It was with considerable difficulty he at length 
reached Ghizny in the year 417, A, H. It is said that when the 
Sultan was proceeding to Multan through the deserts of Sind, he 
gave orders to procure a guide to conduct him on his journey. 
A Hindu offered his services, hut treacherously led the army 
through a path, which brought them to a place where no water 
could be procured. When the army had passed on for awffiole 
day and night, and found no water at any place, they were sore 
set, and every thing wore the appearance of the horrors of the 
day of judgment. The Sultan then asked his giiide the reason 
w4iy he had brought them to such a fearful pass : the Hindu 
replied, that he was a worshipper of Somnath, and had conducted 
the king and his army to the desert, with a view to their destruc- 
* See , Note H. ' . 
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tioB. Tlie Sultan being exceeding wrath, ordered. Ms men to put 
the Hindu to .death. 

On that Teiy night the Sultan retired from his camp, to a' 
neighbouring spot, and prostrating liimself on the earth, ofiered up 
prayers, mingled with lamentations,, to .Aimiglity God, imploring 
deliTerance from the danger in which he was placed. 

After the first w’’atch of the night had elapsed, a light was seen 
towards the north. The amy, according to tlie Sultan’s com- 
maiid, directed their march towards the light, and hy the morning 
found themselves in safety on the borders of a lake. Thus the 
piety of the Sultan rescued him from the brink of destruction. 

^ ‘ ^ ^ ^ Jic ■ 

It is mentioned in the Jama-ool-Hikaiat that when the Sultan 
on one occasion saw an idol in a Hindu temple poised in the air 
without any support, he was much surprized at the sight, and 
enquired of the philosophers of the times the cause of the pheno- 
menon. They answered that the roof and walls of the building 
were entirely made of magnet, and that the idol, which was made 
of iron, being equally attracted from the difiereiit points of the 
magnetic edifice, was thus naturally suspended in the middle of 
it. On one of the walls being destroyed by the orders of the 
Sultan, the idol fell to the ground. 

At* the time of the death of Mahomed Toghluk, his cousin, 
Malilc Eeroze Bdrbek, nephew of Gheiasii-ood-deen Toghluk, was 
in the camp. Mahomed Toghluk having a great afiection for 
him, inasmuch as he had paid the most devoted attention to the 
king during Ms illness, proposed making Mm his suecessor, and 
accordingly recommended him as such on his death-hed to his 
nobles. On the king’s demise, the army fell into the utmost 
disorder ; to remedy which, Feroze gained over the majority of 
the Indian chiefs to his party, and prevailed on the Mogul mer- 
cenaries to remove to some distance from the camp, till he should 
be able to compose the differences which existed in the army. 
[IMalik Firoz Bdrbek thought it expedient, ivifh reference to 
Altun BaJiddar and the nobles who had come from Amir Kazghan 
as auxiliaries, to bestow dignities and honorary dresses %qmi 
them, according to their respective ranks, and to give them their 
dismissal, remarking that it was not improbable, that dissen- 
sions might arise between them and the soldiers of Hindustan, 
which would lead to disturbances, and therefore that it loas bet- 
ter, before he marched, that they shoidd break up their camp 
and depart, Altim BakMar concurred in the propriety of this 
recommendation, and immediately striking Ms camp, pitched it 
at a distance of ten milesJ\ Amir Nowroze Kurkin, the Mogul 

* In the five passages which follow from the reign of Firoz Tughlak, 
the Italics represent the additions which are to be found in the litho- 
graphed edition, 
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cliief wHo commanded tLe troops of his nation in the army, son- 
in-law of Tm^mesherin Khim, who in the time of Mukammed 
Tuff Male Skdk had come to India^ and been emwlled among ike 
chief nohles of the land, now acting almost migrateful part, 
quitted the camp on the same night, and joined Altoon Tash, the 
leader of the auxiliary troops, to whom he suggested that the 
king of Hindustan teas dead, that the army toas loithowt a leader 
and totally disorganized, that the time was favorable for them, 
and that it was their business as soldiers, to plunder the late 
king’s treasure on its march the next day, and then to retreat to 
their native country with all the money and jewels they could 
possess themselves of Altoon Tash being persuaded to enter 
into this scheme, the Moguls returned next morning to the camp, 
which was still in disorder, \to the army toMch tvas moving on 
like a caravan, without a guide, and without system or arrange- 
ment] and after a sharp skirmish, loaded several camels with 
treasure [^plundering several treasure-chests which were laden 
upon camels], took captive many children of both sexes, and tvere 
not sparing in their pillage. In order to secure himself from 
further depredation, Feroze [the TJmrds of Sultiin Muhammed, 
oppressed with a thousand fears and alarms, led the army to 
Sevustan, commonly called Sehwan, and during the night took 
every possible precaution to defend himself [theniselvesf] against 
the Moguls, and thought rest and sleep a forbidden indidgence. 
Meanwhile the officers of his army, Makhdkm-zdda Ahhdsi 
Sheikh-u-Sheiyuk, Ndsira-u-din Mahmud, and H did, better known 
as Chirltgh Dehli, and otherwise and holy men, grandees and chiefs, 
all with one accord having waited on Malik F'eroze Bdrbek, re- 
presented that the late king had constituted him his successor, 
and that no other nobleman was more worthy of the honor, and 
entreated him not to reject the cares of state, hut to ascend the 
throne, to which, after some hesitation, and declaring that he 
tvould proceed on a pilgrimage to the two holy cities and TIej&z, 
when he could no longer resist their importunities, he gave his 
assent, and was accordingly proclaimed king on the twenty-third 
of Muharram, after he had passed through more than ffty stages 
of Ms illustrious life. On the same day he gave orders to ran- 
som the prisoners, who during the late disorders had fallen into 
the hands of the turbulent people of Tutta, and the Moghuls, 
and on the third day he marched against the rebellious people of 
Tutta and the Mogul auxiliaries, whom he defeated, [that he 
might take any of them prisoners wherever they might he found, 
or that he might slay them,] and took many of their chiefs pri- 
soners [in short, many of the kloghul chiefs were seized and put 
to death.] Amir Nauroz KurMn and Altun Bahddar, seeing 
no f urther advantage in delay, hastened to their oivn country 
tvith the Ill-most precipitation, and even the people of Tutta who 
had proceeded to the greatest extremities in their insubordmation 
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.find rebellion^ placed their feet within the boundary of aUegiame^ 
The accession of SuUdn Firoz Shah was hailed as a blessing by 
the people y and they prayed for Ms health and wealth with all 
earnestness. Shortly after, he marched by uninterrupted] stages' 
from Sewastdn to the fort of Bhahar.^ 

3^! 5jC 

In tlie year A. H. 754 — A. B. 1353^ — tlie king, liaTing Inint- 
ecl at Kallanore, the foot of the Mlls,mmtii, on hisretmm,'d. 
palace to be built on tbe banks of the Soorsutty. In tlie montb 
of Siiuwal of tlie same year, he appointed Kbaii Jelian to tbe 
charge of Belili, with unlimited power's, and himself inarched 
with a large army towards Lulmowty to subdue Haji Elias. 
This chief had assumed royal honors and the title of Shiimsoo- 
d-deen, and had also occupied with his troops the whole of Bengal 
and Behar, as far as Benares. On the king’s arrkal in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gorukpoor, the Zemindars of that place made the 
usual presents, and were admitted to pay their respects. [Udi 
Sing, Mu/caddam of that place, came to pay Ms respects, and 
presented a suitable offering in money, together with two ele^ 
phants, and was received with distinguished favour ; and the 
Med of Gorakhpur also paid up the arrears of tribute which had 
accumulated for several years, and both of them accompanied the 
Mng on his march. ^ 

* The following is Dow’s translation : — 

** When, the death of Mahommed happened, liis cousin Feroze was in 
the imperial camp. He was nephew to the emperor Tughlick ; and 
Mahommed having conceived great friendship for him, designed to 
make him his successor, and, for that purpose, recommended him upon 
his death-bed to the Omrahs. Upon Mahommed’s demise, the army 
fell into the utmost confusion. Feroze, having gained over the majo- 
rity of the Omrahs to the party, prevailed, with presents, upon the 
Mogul mercenaries to move to some distance from the camp to pre- 
vent disturbances, till he should reduce the rest of the army to obedi- 
ence. Amir Norose, a Mogul chief, who commanded a great body of 
tbe imperial troops, deserted that night, and, having joined Altu, the 
general of the Mogul mercenaries, told him, that now was the time to 
plunder the late emperor’s treasure, and to retreat to their native 
country. Altu was easily prevailed upon to adopt this lucrative scheme. 
They therefore returned next morning to the camp, which was still in 
very great confusion, and after a very sharp skirmish, loaded some 
camels with treasure. Feroze, to secure himself from further depre- 
dations, led the army to Sewan, and took every possible means to 
defend himself against the avarice of the mercenaries. The Omrahs, 
the day after this movement, waited upon Feroze, and entreated him 
to mount the throne. After many pretended excuses, he favored the 
Omrahs with his consent, and was accordingly proclaimed Emperor. 

He, the very first day of his reign, gave orders to ransom many 
prisoners, who during the late confusion, had fallen into the hands of 
the people of Tatta; and upon the third day, he marched against the 
Mogul mercenaries, took many of their chiefs prisoners, and forced 
the rest to fly towards their own country,” 
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Tbe king then penetrated m far as Biindwa, one of the statioUvS 
of liaji Elias, [the established residence of the ruler of Befigail] 
and the latter retreated to Yekdnlla, which is a place of exceed- 
ing sir eng thf with the river on one side^ and jungle on the other. 
The king left Bandma without molesting the inhabitants, wad 
pursuing him to Ekdtila, arrived there on the 7th of Eubbee-ul- 
Awul. An action ensued on the same day; hut Haji Elias hav- 
ing entrenched his position very strongly, reduced the king to the 
necessity of surrounding him. The blockade continued for 
twenty days, when, on the 5th of Rubbee-ool-Akhir, Feroze, 
intending to change his ground, as the camp had become offen- 
sive, midi to encamp on the banks of the Ganges, went out to 
reconnoitre. The enemy, imagining that he meditated a retreat, 
left their works and drew up in order of battle. On perceiving it 
was the king’s intention to attack them, however, they again 
retreated, but with such precipitation and confusion, that 44 
elephants and many standards, as well as the royal canopy, and 
state equipages, into the king’s hands. Many of the foot- 
soldiers were slam, and many taken prisoners. The next day, 
the Sultm encamped on the field of battle, and gave orders that 
the captives of Lakhnauti should be released. The rainy season 
soon after came on with great violence, as it always does in the 
province of Bengdl, and the Sult/m observed, that as he had 
gained a victory, and captured the emblems of royalty, he would 
depart, and return in the following year. Shortly after peace 
was concluded ; and the king returned to Delili [without effecting 
his object.] 

In the year 755, Feroze built the city of Ferozabad, on the 
hanks of the river Jim, adjoining that of Dehli, and on the 12th 
of Shahan he marched on a hunting expedition to Depalpoor, and 
constructed a large canal 48 coss in length, from the Sutlej to 
the Kugur. In the year 757 he constructed another canal, be- 
tween [frowi\ the hills of Mimdir and Surmore from the Jumna, 
into which he led seven other minor streams, which all uniting, 
ran in one channel through Hansy, and from thence to Eaiseen, 
[Ahshi\ where he built a strong fort, which he called Hissar Feroze. 
Below the fort, near the palace, he excavated a lake, which he 
filled from the waters of the canal. He also conveyed an aque- 
duct [a canal] from the Kugur, over the river [which passing 
by the fort of] Sursutty, to the village of Eeri Kehra, [entered 
the stream of 8irkhatra,] where he founded a city, named after 
him, Ferozabad. At the same time he introduced another canal 
from the Jumna, which filled a large lake he caused to he con- 
structed at Hissar Feroze. In the month of Zeehuj an honorary 
dress, and a letter of congratulation on his accession, [diplomn\ 
were presented from Abool Futteh Aboo-Bukr Aby-Iiubeea Soo- 
liman Ahhasi Caliph of signifying that he had conferred 

on him the countries of Hmdusidn, and conveying a recommenda- 
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tmi in heJmlf of the Baktmnia kings of the Deccan. In the 
same iiiontii alsOj lie received an embassy, hvovgM niamj 

splendid and rare presents, with fresb proposals of peace, from 
H&ji Ilyas, entitled ShamMi-d-dm Slidk, Ifoiii Lalchnautt and 
Bengal, whicli Feroze accepted, and soon after ratified, ami then 
dismissed the ambassadors with honors and disfinctlon.^ 

iK ^ ^ ^ 

From tbence tlie king marelied towards tbe momitaiiis of Na- 
grakote, wliei'e he was overtaken by a storm of hail and snow 
i^they brought him some ice.'\ The king said, At the time my 
late Uegedord, Bidthi Miihammed Tiighlak Skdk arrived here, 
and they brought him iced sherbet for Ids beverage, he refused 

^ “In the year 754, the Emperor hunted at Callanore. He ordered 
upon his return, a palace to be built upon the banks of the Sursuti ; 
and towards the end of the year appointed one Jehan to the viceroy- 
ship of Dehli. He himself in the meantime marched towards 
Bengal to subdue Elias, who had assumed the imperial title, and 
possessed himself of all Bengal and Behar, even to Benares. When 
he had arrived in the neighbourhood of Gorukpoor, the Zemindars of 
that place, having brought proper presents, were admitted to his pre- 
sence. Feroze having penetrated as far as Pundna, one of the resi- 
dences of the princes of Bengal, Elias retreated to a strong post, 
whither the emperor pursued him. An action ensued, but Elias 
secured himself in his post, which obliged the emperor to surround 
him, the place being almost inaccessible. Things having continued 
in this situation for twenty days, Feroze, intending to change his 
ground, and to encamp on the banks of the Ganges, went out to re- 
connoitre. The enemy, imagining that he meditated a retreat, ad- 
vanced out of their post, and drew up in order of battle. But when 
they saw that the emperor ivas preparing to attack them they again 
retreated within their w'orks, but with such precipitation and confusion, 
that forty-four elephants, and many standards fell into the emperor’s 
hands. The rainy season coming on with great violence, a kind of 
peace was patched up between them, and the emperor returned disap- 
pointed to DehlL 

In the year 755, Feroze built the city of Ferozeabad adjoining to that 
of Dehli : and in the following year marched to Debalpoor, where he 
made a canal one hundred miles in length, from the Suttiiluz to the 
Jidger. in the year 757, between the hills of Mendouii and Sirmore, 
he cut a channel from the Jumna, wdiich he divided into seven streams ; 
one of which he brought to Hassi, and from thence to Beraisen, wdiere 
he built a strong castle, calling it by his own name. He drew soon 
after, a canal from the Cagar, passing by the walls of Sursutti, ami 
joined it to the rivulet of Kera, upon \vhich he built a city named 
after him, Ferozeabad, This city he watered with another canal from 
the Jumna. These public works were of prodigious advantage to the 
adjacent countries, by supplying them with w^ater for their lands, and 
with a commodious water-carriage from place to place. 

An embassy about this time arrived with presents and newr condi- 
tions of peace from Bengal, which Feroze accepted, and soon after ra- 
tified the treaty.*^ — Dow, 
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to take it) hemuse I was 7iQt him to partake of it'' He 
then gave orders that some elephant and camel4oads of sugary 
which were in camp, should he converted into sherbet and iced, 
mid distributed throughout the whole army, in memory of Sultan 
Mtihammed TughlaJc Shah. The E/aja of Nagrakote, after sus- 
tamiiig some loss, submitted, but was restored to his domiiiions. 
The name of Nagrakote was, on this occasion, changed to that 
of Mahomedabad, in honor of the late king. The people of 
Nagrakote told Feroze, that the idol which the Hindoos worship- 
ped in the temple of Nagrakote was the image of Nowshaba, the 
wife of Alexander the Great, and that that conqueror had left the 
idol with them, [which the Brahmins had made at the time that 
conqueror was in these parts, and placed within their temple, 
and that now that image was the idol of the people of this coun- 
try. 1 The name by which it was then known was Jwalamooky. 
In this temple was a fine library of Hindee books, consisting of 
1300 volumes. Feroze ordered [sent for som.e of the wise men 
of that religion, and ordered some of the books to he translated, 
and especially directei^] one of those books, which treated of philo- 
sophy, astrology, and divination, to be translated into prose 
[rme] in the Persian language, by one of the celebrated poets of 
that period, Eiz-ood-Deen, Khahd Khany, and called it Dulayil 
Feroze Shahee. It is in truth a hook replete with various kinds 
of knotoledge, both practical and theoretical. Some historians 
state, that Feroze SMh Bdrhek on this occasion broke 

the idols of Nagrakote, and mixing the fragments with pieces of 
cow’s desh, filled bags with them, and caused them to be tied 
round the necks of Brahmins, who were then paraded through the 
camp."^ 

In the year 774, the Wizier Mullik Mokbil [Makhul,^ entitled 
Khan Jehan, died, and his eldest son, Joona Shah, succeeded to 
his office and titles. The following year was marked by the death 

* “ The emperor, having finished this great work, built a fort at 
Sirhind, which he called Ferozepoor. He, from that place, marched 
towards the mountains of Nagracut, where he was overtaken by a 
storm of hail and snow. He, however, reduced the Raja of those parts, 
after sustaining some loss on his side, and confirmed him again in his 
dominions, changing the name of Nagracut to that of the city of Ma- 
hommed, in honour of the former emperor. Feroze was told here that 
the goddess whom the Hindoos worshipped in the temple of Nagracut, 
was the image of Noshaba, the wife of the great Sekundur, which that 
conqueror had left with them. The name of the idol is now changed 
to that of Jewallamucki. In the temple there was also at that time a 
fine library of the books of the Brahmins, consisting of one thousand 
and three hundred volumes. Feroze ordered one of those books, 
which treated of philosophy, astrology, and divination, to be translated 
into the Persian language, and called it the Arguments of Feroze.” — 
Bow. 
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of Zuifur Khan, Governor of Gnzerat, who was succeeded in Im 
office and titles, by his eldest mn, Dnria Khan* During the next 
year, on the V2th of Safar, the king was plimgecl into affliction 
by the, death of his favorite son, Futteh Khan, a piince of great 
promise, and the hack of Ms strength was bent hj the hurdmi 'of 
grief Finding no remedy, except in patience and. resignation, he 
buried him in Ms 0W7i gairden, a7id performed the eustomary ccre- 
mofiies upon the occasion, O 71 account of the exce^ss of Ms' ginef 
the shadow of his regard was ivithdrawn from the cares of state, 
mid he abandoned hiimelf entirely to Ms sorrows. His nobles 
and cottnselloi's placed their heads on the ground, and represented, 
that there teas no cou?se left but to submit to the dimie urill, and 
that he should not show further repugnance to administer the 
affairs of Ms kingdom. The wise king acceded to the supidim- 
tions of his friends and well-wishers, and, in order to disgyel Ms 
soirows, devoted himself to spoid, and in the mcinity of new 
Hehli, he built a id all of two or three par asangs in circumference, 
^ylanted ivithin the enclosure shady trees, and converted it mto a 
hunting park. The ruins of it remain to this day 

Jj* !{£ ^ ^ 

As he could gain no information of Kurgoo himself, who rc- 
mmned concealed amongst the ravines and precipices of the hill- 
country ofKametim, chiding pursxdt like so much quicksilmr, and 
no one knew whether he teas dead or alive, and as the xamiy season 
was approaching, the standards resplendent with victories returned 
to the camp whence they set out. The king appointed one ]\Iiiliik 
Dawood, an Affghaii, tohomhe exalted to a very high x'ank, with a 
body of troops, to remain at Snmbhnl, with orders to invade the 
country of Kutehr every year, to commit every kind of ravage and 
devastation, and not to allow it to be inhabited until the murderer 
was given up. The king himself also, under pretence of hunting, 
marched annually in that direction until the year 7S7, to see that 
his orders were fulfilled, and to do what Malik Baud had left 
undone ; and for six years not an inhabitant was to be seen in 
that district, nor was a single jarib of the land cultivated. Not a 
soul slept at night in his hut, and several thousands of Hindus 
were slaughtered to avenge the death of those three Saiyids. 
In the above-mentioned year he built an exceedingly stx'ong for- 
tress in Bisaidi, sevexi coss from Baddun, and called it Firozphr ; 
hut the coxnmon people, jocose amid all the oppression they had 
suffered, called it Akhhdnpiir, (the last city); avid, in truth, it 
happevied as they predicted, for the grace of God did not suffer 
Mm to construct any more forts, or to lay the foundations of new 

f the year 774„ Jehan the vizier died, and his son was honored 
with his titles. Nothing remarkable happened till two years after, 
when the emperor was plunged into affliction, by the death of his favo- 
rite son Fatte, a prince of great expectations.”— Dow. 
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cities and towns, and comequently the fortress contimied to he 
called Ahhlrinimrd^ 

, it * i, ; ■ ■ ^ ^ 

The Eaja of Beejannggara notwithstanding his vast army, con- 
sisting of thirty thousand cavalry, besides infantry, was so alarmed, 
that he sent off his treasure and elephants towards his capital the 
next morning, preparatory to engaging or retreating, as he might 
deem most advisable. The night being stormy and heavy rain 
falling, the elephants and other beasts of burden stuck frequently 
in the mud, and were unable to advance above four miles from 
the camp. Mahomed Shah, hearing of the movement of the 
Hindoos, immediately marched against them, leaving his tents 
standing. Towards the da^vn he arrived at the Raja's camp; 
and the alarm being given, so great was the consternation, that 
the infidels fled, with the utmost precipitation, to Adony, leaving 
every thing behind them. Mahomed Shah fell in with that part 
of the camp composing their market and baggage, and put to 
death, without distinction, men, women, and chiidreii, free and 
slave, to the number of seventy thousand souls. According to 
the Tohfut-oos-Snlatceii, two thousand elephants, three hundred 
gun-carriages and battering rams, seven hundred Arabian horses, 
and a siug'hasun set with jewels, w’^ere included in the booty of 
the king, — ail other articles were left to the officers and sol- 
diers. Mahomed Shah, regarding this victory as the omen of 
others, after passing the rainy season near Moodkul, and being 
reinforced by Kb an Mahomed from Howiutabad, marched against 
the infidels in Adony, on the plains of which place, near the 
Toongbudra, the Raja of Beejanuggur had taken up his station, 
having given the command of Adony to his sister’s son. Here 
he had collected a great army of soldiers, together with many 
elephants, and all the munitions of war which he possessed. 

jjc #1* ^ , jjc ’ 

At this time, a favorite remarked to the king, that he had only 
sworn to slaughter one hundred thousand Hindoos, and not to 

* “ The emperor enraged at this villainy, marched iminecl lately that 
way, and took severe vengeance upon the associates and kindred of the 
assassin, putting them without distinction to the sword, and levelling 
their houses with the ground. The murderer himself made his escape 
to the mountains of Cumaoon, and wm protected by the Indian princes 
of those parts. Feroze ordered a detachment of his army against 
them. They brought back near thirty thousand of those unhappy 
mountaineers, who were all condemned to slavery. The emperor^s 
justice in this case degenerated into extreme severity. Neither did 
the misfortunes brought upon those miserable captives satisfy his 
thirst for revenge. He returned every year, under pretence of hunt- 
ing, to that unhappy country ; but the people, and not the beasts of 
the forest, w^ere his prey. He by degrees cut off all the inbabitauts, 
and converted whole provinces into a wilderness.” — Dow, 
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clestroy tlieir race altogetlier.’-’ . The kiog replieik that th,ougii 
twice the iiiimber required by his vow, might have been slain, yet 
till the E.aj satisfied the musicians, he w^oiikl neither make peace 
nor spare 'the lives of his subjects.’ ' To this the Ambassadors, 
.who had full po-wers, immediately agreed, and the money . was 
paid on the iiistaiit. Mahomed Shah then said, ‘‘ Praise be to 
God, that what I ordered has been performed. I would not let 
a light word be recorded of me in the pages of history/* 

The Ambassadors, seeing the king pleased, bow'ed their fore- 
heads to the ground, and besought him to hear from them a few 
words. Being permitted to speak, they observed, that no religion 
required the innocent to be punished for the crimes of the guilty, 
more especially helpless women and children : if Krishn Eay had 
been in fault, tlie poor and feeble inbabitants had not been acces- 
sary to his errors. Mahomed Shah replied, that the decrees of 
Providence had ordered what had been done, and that he had no 
power to alter them. The Ambassadors observed, that as the 
bestower of kingdoms had conferred on him the government of 
the Deccan, it was probable that his snccessors and the princes of 
the Carnatic might long remain neighbours, wdiich made it advis- 
able to avoid cruelty in war ; and they proposed, therefore, that 
a treaty should be made not to slaughter the helpless and un- 
armed inhabitants in future battles. Mahomed Shah, struck 
with the good sense of this proposal, took an oath, that he would 
not, hereafter, put to death a single enemy after a victory, and 
would bind his successors to observe the same line of coliduct. 
From that time to this, it has been the general custom in the 
Deccan to spare the lives of prisoners in war, and not to shed the 
blood of an enemy’s unarmed subjects. Mahomed Shah, after 
he had thus received satisfaction, returned to Koolburga, visiting 
on his way Sheikh Siraj-ood-deen, to whose prayers as well as to 
the charities sent to Mecca with his mother, he ascribed his suc- 
cesses over the Hindoos. 

. Jjs . ^ ^ liH 

Mahomed Shah was buried by the side of his father, — and the 
words 

‘^All is vanity” 

were engraved by his orders on his tomb. Happy the king who 
passes a reign like his, and of whom such memorials remain ! He 
was respected in his life, and after his death remembered on 
account of his virtues. 

According to the Siraj-ool-Towareekh, so much treasure and 
such numbers of elephants, as were collected in the household of 
Mahomed Shah Bahmuny, were never possessed by any other 
prince of that dynasty. He had three thousand male and female, 
elephants ; and in the reign of any other king we only read of 
two thousand. The sums of gold accumulated by him according 
to the same author, oxce^ed those acquired by other princes a 
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fall Mf. No prince before Mm ever so far reduced the Rajas 
and Zemindars of the Carnatic, from whom he wrested mueli of 
the accumulated riches of seven hundred years ; and it is comf 
putedthatin his reign nearly five hundred thousand luibelievers 
fel by the swords of the warriors of Islam, by wdiich the popu- 
lation of the Carnatic was so reduced, that it did not recover for 
several ages. Mahomed Shah reigned seventeen years. 

i[: :lc ^ * 'Ai 

Ahniiid Shah, without waiting to besiege the Hindoo capital, 
overran the open country, and wherever he went, put to death 
men, women, and children, without mercy, contrary to the com- 
pact made between his uncle and predecessor, Mahomed Shah, 
and the Rays of Beejanuggur. Wherever the number of slain 
amounted to twenty thousand, he halted three days, and made a 
festival in celebration of the bloody event. He broke down, also, 
the idolatrous temples, and destroyed the colleges of the Brah- 
mins. During these operations, a body of five thousand Hindoos, 
urged by desperation at the destruction of their religious build- 
ings, and at the insults offered to their deities, united in taking 
an oath to sacrifice their lives in an attempt to kill the king as 
the author of all their sufferings, 

^ ^ 

In the year 829, Ahmud Shah marched to reduce a rehellious 
Zemindar of Mahoor, who still retained several strong places 
which held out against his troops. The rebel soon submitted ; 
but Ahmud Shah, though he had assured him of pardon, put 
him to death in violation of his promise, as soon as he fell into his 
hands, together with five or six thousand of his followers, com- 
pelling, at the same time, all the captive w’omen and children to 
embrace the true faith. During this campaign, the king obtained 
possession of a diamond mine at Kulliim, a place dependent on 
Gondwana, in wMcb territory he rased many idolatrous temples, 
and, erecting mosques on their sites, appropriated to each some 
tracts of land to maintain holy men and to supply lamps and oil 
for religious purposes. 

■ jfs .. 5{C 

All aood-Deen Shah, upon this, wrote to him, that be valued 
the lives of the two chiefs equal to that of two hundred thousand 
common men. Therefore, as it was a rule with the princes of bis 
family to slay a hundred thousand Hindoos in revenge for the 
death of a single Mussulman, he swore, should Dew Raj take 
a'way the lives of the two captive officers, he would revenge the 
death of each by the slaughter of a hundred thousand Hindoos. 

To every part of his dominions he sent censors of morals and 
just judges; and though he drank wine himself, he forbade the 
use of it to others, as also the practice of gaming. He put 
chains on the necks of Kullendurs, and idle, dissipated vagabonds, 
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wiioni lie pimislied hy , eiiiployiiig tliem in reniOTing tilth from 
the streets,, io' dragging heavy, stones, and in the peiforiuaiiee nf 
ail manner of laborious work, in order that they might reform, 
and either earn their livelihood by iiidnstry, or quit the country 
altogether. If any person, after admonition and moderate cor- 
rection, tvas comieted of drinking wine, it was enacted, that 
melted lead should be poured down Ms throat, whatever might 
he the rank of the offender. 

' ^ :ii ^ ^ Iff 

On the fourth day, however, they prevailed on the chiefs to 
come to an entertainment in the fort, at which all the principal 
foreigners, in number about three hundred, attended, with the ex- 
ception of Kasim Beg (Suff Shikun) Kurra Khan Khoord and 
Ahmud Beg of Mecca. Whih in the act of eating, a number of 
armed men, on a signal given by Sher-ool-moolk, rushed upon 
them, and put every soul to the sword. At the same instant 
four thousand Beccanies outside the fort attacked the camp of 
the foreigners and put every male to death, even the very infants 
at the breast. After this tragedy, they plundered the tents, and 
treated the women with all the insidt that lust or brutality could 
provoke. Since the time of Hoossein, the Syuds were never so 
maltreated ; but is it not astonishing, that men who called them- 
selves servants of the Prophet, should so basely misuse his des- 
cendants ? 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Hoomayoon Shah, now abandoning himself to the full indul- 
gence of his cruel propensities, and mad with rage, directed stakes 
to be set up on both sides of the king’s chouk, or market-place, 
and caused vicious elephants and wild beasts to be placed in 
different parts of the square, in other places cauldrons of scald- 
ing oil and boiling water were also prepared as instruments of 
torture. The king, ascending a balcony in order to glut his 
eyes on the spectacle, first cast his brother, Hiissim Khan, before 
a ferocious tiger, who soon tore the wTetched Prince to pieces^ 
and devoured him on the spot. Yoosoof Toork, and his seven 
associates, w'ere then beheaded in the king’s presence, and the 
females of their innocent and helpless families, being dragged 
from their houses, were violated and iii-treated in the palace- 
square, by ruffians, in a manner too indecent to relate. Tortures 
were now invented by the king, who inflicted on both young and 
old of both sexes torments more cruel than ever entered the ima- 
gination of Zohak and the tyrant Hijaj. About seven thousand 
persons, including females and servants, none of whom had the 
most distant concern in this rebellion, besides the menials, such 
as cooks, scullions, and others, were put to death ; some being 
stabbed with daggers, others hewn in pieces with hatchets, and 
the rest flayed by scalding oil or boiling water. This tragedy 
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liappeiied ill tlie inoiitli of Sllaban, in tbe same year as tlie rebel- 
lion., , ; 

The antlior of tlie Towareekb Mabmood Sliaby states, he 
learned from the royal attendants, that upon the king’s first 
hearing of the escape of the Prince Hnssan Khan, rage and pas- 
sion so OTercame him, he tore his robes, bit his pillows, and 
often his own lips, in snch a manner that they dropped with 
blood. Alarmed at the example of Hussnn Khan, he put to 
death several innocent persons of the royal family who were con- 
fined in different fortresses. Nor did his suspicions rest here ; 
many other persons of his own court fell the innocent victims of 
Ills indiscriminate cruelty. From this moment Hoomayoon threw 
off all restraint, and seized at will the children of his subjects, 
tearing them from their parents to gratify his passions. He 
would frequently stop nuptial processions in the street, and seizing 
the bride, after enjoying her, send her to the bridegroom’s house. 
He w^s in the habit of putting the females of his own house to 
death for the most trivial offences ; and when any of the nobility 
were obliged to attend him, so great was their dread, that they 
took leave of their families, as if preparing for death. 

;J4 ^ }{c ^ 

About sunset, the gates were burned ; hut the quantity of hot 
ashes yet glowing prevented any one passing in or out till 
midnight, when Mirza Khan and Ms friends rushed from the 
citadel, and tried to make their escape. Numbers of others were 
slain in the attempt by the populace, hut Mirza Khan having 
effected his retreat, fled towards the fort of Joonere. The 
Deccany troops, the Abyssinians, and the mob, haring entered 
the fort, put to death every foreigner they found within, amount- 
ing to nearly three hundred, among whom were several persons 
of high rank and eminent character. Their bodies were dragged 
out on the open plain, and orders given that they should lie un- 
buried. Not content with the past slaughter, Jumal Khan com- 
manded his adherents to murder the foreigners of every rank and 
occupation in the city, and to plunder and burn their dwellings. 
The soldiers and their followers, being once let loose, put to 
death indiscriminately the noble, the master, the servant, the 
merchant, the pilgrim, and the travelling stranger. Their houses 
were set on fire, and the heads of those lately exalted to the 
skies were brought low, and trampled in the dust ; while the 
very females, who from modesty concealed their faces from the 
sun and moon, were dragged by the hair into the assemblages of 
the drunken. On the fourth day, Mirza Khan, who had been 
seized near Joonere, was brought to Jumal Khan, and being 
first carried through the city on an ass, his body was hewn in 
pieces, wdiich were affixed on different buildings. Several of his 
friends taken with Mm were alsd put to death, and their bodies 
being rammed into camion, were blown into the air. In the space 
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of seven days, nearly a tboiisand foreigners were murdered r-some 
few only escaping under the protection of Deccaiiy or Abyssinian 
oflicers. The reign of Meeran Hoosseiii Nkani Shah lasted only 
ten months and three days. Among those princes recorded . iii 
history as murderers of their fathers, we hnd none whose reigns 
extended beyond one year; and a poet observes, Eoyalty be- 
littetli not the destroyer of a parent, nor will the reign ot' such a' 
wretch he long'd’ 

^ 4: s}s,^ :|c 

Beny Bay having recovered from Ms wounds, the king used 
every effort to persuade both him and his minister to embrace 
the Mahomedan faith. They, however, persisted in refusing, 
swearing that they preferred death to abjuring their religion. 
Malimood Shah was in hopes of shaking their constancy by con- 
fining them separately, and treating them harshly. This conduct 
only tended to support their resolution, till at length the king, at 
the instigation of some holy men about his person, ordered them 
to be put to death. 



The history of Ferishta is universally known 
in India, — at least by name, and there are few 
large towns without a copy. If we add to these 
the works labelled “ Naurasnama” and “ Thrikh- 
i-Ibrahimi,” which few of the present ignorant 
generation know to be the same as Ferishta’s 
history, we shall find that it is probably more 
common than any secular work of equal size in 
this country. There are several Manuscripts 
also of correctness and elegance, but all must 
yield the palm to the lithographed edition of 
1831, which, like so many other Persian works 
printed at the Bombay Presidency, shames the 
lithographic press of this side of India. 

We have no critical account of the Manu- 
scripts used in collating this edition. To General 
Briggs, however, is due the merit of having- 
prepared it for the press, though his absence pre- 
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vented his superintending its execution. All 
we learn of it from him is, that he “ procured a 
copy of Ferishta in Persian, which contained 
several valuable annotations and corrections. 
This copy has since been carefully collated 
with several others, and a new and correct edi- 
tion was left by me at Bombay in 1827 in order 
to be printed.” He confesses himself indebted 
to Mir Khairdt All Khan, commonly called 
Mushtak, who assisted him in his labours, who 
had devoted his whole life to historical enqui- 
ries, and who travelled for several years succes- 
sively through the Deccan, making copies of 
every Persian inscription on stone to be found 
in all the towns of note in that country. 

It is strange that, notwithstanding the care 
bestowed by General Briggs on this work, his 
name nowhere appears as having any concern 
in it. It is without Preface, and without Title- 
page, but there is a fly leaf at the end of the 
second volume, informing us that the work was 
undertaken by order of Mr. Elphinstone, and 
executed by the care, and according to the 
arrangement, of Captain George Jervis ; that 
the first volume was written by Mirza Hasan of 
Shiraz, the second by Mirza Hamzah of Mazen- 
deran. M. Jules MohP exonerates Captain Jer- 
vis from the charge of taking credit to himself 
for the labours of others, inasmuch as that offi- 
cer was at the Cape of Good Hope, at the time 
that the last sheets were passing through the 

Journal des SavmtSi Tom. IX, 
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Press, but attributes blame to the Persian litho- 
grapher, who no doubt wished to ingratiate 
himself with his immediate master by this insi- 
nuating flattery. 

. On the arrival of the impressions in London, 
the General took care to add a fitting Title- 
page, which states that the work was “ edited 
and collated from various Manuscript copies by 
Major-General John Briggs, assisted by Mun- 
sM Mir Khairat Ali Khan Mushtak, of Akbera- 
bM.” 

There are other omissions which give us 
cause to regret that this edition was not more 
carefully lithographed under European super- 
intendence. To be sure, the names of people 
and places are written with unusual, though 
not entire, accuracy ; the addition of marginal 
dates is a great convenience, and the hand- 
writing of the lithographers is clear and elegant ; 
but we have no list of variants to enable us to 
judge of the propriety of the selected reading; 
we have not a single stop, or super-lineation, 
throughout the whole work ; the rubrics, or 
large letters, are not properly contrasted ; the 
stones have been corrected before impression, 
and not always with care ; several dates in the 
text have been omitted from the margin ; and 
the dates of the page-headings are carelessly 
noted — the year 854, for instance, is preserved 
throughout the 462 first pages of the second 
volume, although several ages and dynasties 
are embraced within that space. 
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The Vocabulary of difficult and obsolete 
words, which was promised, has not been in- 
cluded in the work. It would be worth while 
to supply the omission even now, by making a 
separate impression of this Appendix ; for 
though the style of Ferishta is very pure and 
easy, he takes from other authors words which 
are not always to be found in our dictionaries, 
and which require explanation, only to be ob- 
tained by referring to the original passages 
where they occur. 

The first words of Ferishta’s History are : — 

ji-i iii f j ^ ^ 

j.j'Li. U Ai ^Ij 

I>iS 

]j 

Jpji j\ 

and the last words are :— 


^ 
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Note H. 

On the early nse of Gunpoivder in India. 

To the passage at p. 323, where it is said that 
the elephant of the Hindu prince became un- 
ruly from the effect ofthe naphtha balls, Major- 
General Briggs adds the following note : 

Tins passage is dijOfereiitiy written in tlie Tarioiis niaimscripts 
I hare seen ; and, in some, the word toj)e (gnii) lias been written 
for nujpth (naphtha,) and (musket) for kkudung (arrow). 

But no Persian or Arabic history speaks of gunpowder before the 
time usimliy assigned for its iuTention, A. D. 1317, long after 
which it was first applied to the purpose of war. It appears 
likely, also, that Baber was the first iuTader who introduced 
great guns into upper India, in 1526, so that the words tope and 
toofung have been, probably, introduced by ignorant transcribers 
of the modern copies of this work, wdiich are in general very 
faulty throughout. It is a remarkable fact that the words guns 
and muskets occur in the India House manuscript, which was 
copied in 1648, and it may therefore, probably be no error of the 
transcriber j the fact, however, appears impossible.’’ 

A confirmation of this reading of tope and tu- 
fang is givenby Wilken, who observes, that the 
two copies which he consulted have the same 
words, and that even the roar of the cannon is 
spoken of. He considers it not improhable that 
Greek fire was used by Mahmud. Dow boldly 
translates the word as 

It does not appear on what authority Fe- 
rishta rests his statement. The Tdrikh-i-Yemi- 
ni, the Jamiu-t-Tawirikh of Rashid-u-din, the 
Tarikh-i-Giizida, Abh-l-fed^., the Tabakfit-i- 

* Wilktia, Mirchondi Historia Gasnevidarurrij 169, 
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Nasiri, the Raiizatu-s-Safa, the Tarikh-i-A!fi, 
and the Tabakat-i-Akberi, though almost all of 
them notice this important engagement, in A. 
D. 1008, between the Hindus and Muhamme- 
dans, and mention the capture of 30 elephants, 
yet none of them speak of either Tiaft, or tope. 

But, ten years after this, we find express 
mention made of the use of naphtha in a naval 
action near Multan, between Mahmud and the 
Jats of the Jud Hills. On this occasion Mah- 
mud built 1400 boats, each of which was armed 
with six iron spikes to prevent the enemy 
boarding, and in each were twenty archers and 
five naphtha-men, to attack and set fire to the 
enemy’s flotilla. The Jats opposed him in 4000 
boats, but were completely defeated, many of 
their vessels being set on fire by the naphtha. 

We may therefore conclude that, if any com- 
bustibles were used in the action near Peshawar, 
they were composed of naphtha, and that it 
must be an error to read either tope, or tufang in 
the passage under consideration. 

This probability is greatly increased by the 
fact that the country where both these transac- 
tions are recorded to have taken place abounds 
with naphtha. Near Mukeya Ghat, on the 
Indus, it oozes out from parts of the Khyssore 
range. The natives are ignorant of its commer- 
cial value, and use it only as a cure for sores 
on their camels’ backs ; and at Kohat, 30 miles 
from Peshhwar, it is also abundant.* 

Buiraes’ BoMara, ¥ol. III. p. 269, 
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“ Amir Khan sent into the mountains for 
some mineral liquor, which he told me was 
collected by dipping cotton into places where 
it oozed through the ground.”* 

At Jvarr Topa, near Khanpilr, there is a co- 
pious spring of asphaltum.t 

Petroleum is found at Sabhi, south of the 
Indus. It exudes from the rocks, and floats on 
the surface of the water. The natives call it 
sulphur- oil, and burn it in their lamps, but do 
not seem to be aware of its medicinal pi’oper- 
ties.| 

In the Yusufzei country, there is a basin 
situated to the east of Dhyr, wdiere a fire has 
burned from time immemorial, and is at pre- 
sent maintained under a cupola in charge of a 
Guebrian woman.§ 

When Sikander, the Iconoclast, who sub- 
verted the Hindu religion in Cashmir, ordered 
all the places of worship throughout the kingdom 
to be razed, a temple to Jag Deo in the Punj- 
haz^ra district, on being levelled witli the ground, 
emitted from its foundations volumes of fire and 
smoke, which the Hindus declared to be an em- 
blem of the wrath of the deity, — ^but which more 
sober enquiries may safely attribute to an as- 
phaltine fire-pit. 

Capt. A. Cunningham has gone further than 
this, and in his valuable paper on Arian Archi- 

* Yigne's Gliazm, &e. p. 62. 

t Capt. J. Abbott’s MS, Uqtorts, 

’J; Br. A. ^'leming’s Report on the Salt Range, in the Journal A. 
S, Beng, 1848. 

§ M. Court, Journal Soc. Bengal, Vol, VIIL p, 312„ 
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tecture in the Asiatic Society’s Journal, has 
considered that Sikander must have used gun- 
powder in the progress of his demolition. He 
observes ;■ — 

^•'Most oftlie Kaslimiriaii temples are more or less injured, but 
more particularly those at Wantipur, which are mere heaps of 
rains. Speaking of these temples, Trebeck* says: is 

scarcely possible to imagine that the state of ruin to which they 
have been reduced has been the work of time or even of man, 
as their solidity is fully equal to that of the most massive monu- 
ments of Egypt ; earthquakes must have been the chief agents in 
their overthrow.’^ I have quoted this passage to show the utter 
confusion that characterizes the ruins of the Avantipiira temples. 
In my opinion th&ir overthrow is too complete to have been the 
result of an earthquake, which would have simply p^mtrated the 
buildings in large masses. But the whole of the superstructure 
of these temples is now lying in one confused heap of stones 
totally disjointed from one another. I believe therefore that I 
am fully justified in saying, from my own experience, that such a 
complete and disruptive overturn could only have been produced 
by gunpowder. I have myself blown up a Fort, besides several 
buildings both of stone and of brick ; and I have observed that 
the result has always been the entire sundering of all parts, one 
from, another, and the capsizing or houleversement of many of 
them. Neither of these effects can be produced by an earth- 
quake. It seems also that Trebeck and Moorcroft would most 
likely have attributed their destruction to the same agency had 
they not believed that the use of gunpowder was unknown at 
that time : for, in speaking of a traditional attem])t made by 
Shah Hamadan to destroy Martand, they say : — ^ ■ It is fortunate 
he was not acquainted with the use of gunpowder.” I admit 
that this destructive agent was most probably unheard of in 
Kashmir so early as the reign of Shah Mir Shah of Hamadan : 
but the destruction of the Kashmirian temples is universally 
attributed both by history and by tradition to the bigoted Sikan- 
der, whose idol-breaking zeal procured him the title of But- 
or Ikonoklastes.” was reigning at the period of 
Timur’s invasion of India, with whom he exchanged friendly 
presents, and from whom I suppose that he may have received 
a present of the “ villainous saltpetre.” This is not at all un- 
likely, for the furious Tamerlane was as great an idol-breaker as 
Sikander himself. Gibbon, it is true, denies that either the Mogals 
or tlie Ottomans in 1402, were acquainted with gunpowder : but 
as he points out that the Turks had camion at the siege of 

* TravdSf Yol, 245. 
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Constantinople in A. D. 1422,"^ I tliink it is no great stretck.of 
probability to suppose tliat gunpowder itself bad been carried 
into tbe ' * * * § East, even as far as Kaslimir, at least ten or twenty 
years earlier, tliat is about A. D. 1400 to 1420, or certainly dur- 
ing the reign ofSikander, wbo died in 1416. 

Even if this be not admitted, I still adhere to my opinion 
that tbe complete ruin of tbe Avantipura temples could only ' 
have been efected by gunpowder, and I would tbeii ascribe tbeir 
overtbrow^ to tbe bigoted Aurangzeb. Feiislitaf attributes to 
Sikander tbe demobtion of all tbe Kasbmiriaii temples save one, 
wbicb was dedicated to Mabadeva, and wbicb only escaped in 
consequence of its foundation being below tbe surface of tbe 
neighbouring water/’ In A. B. 1380 — 90 however, Abiil FariJ 
mentions that some of tbe idolatrous temples were in perfect 
preservation;” and Ferisbta himself describes many of these 
edifices as being in existence in bis own time, or about A. D. 
1600.§ Besides, as several of them are still standing, altbougb 
more or less injured, it is certain that Sikander could not have 
destroyed tbem all. He most likely gave orders that they should 
all be OTerturned ; and I have no doubt that many of tbe prin- 
cipal temples ivere tbrowm dowm dming bis reign. For instance, 
the tomb of bis own Queen in Srinagur is built upon tbe founda- 
tion, and with tbe materials of a Hindu temple ; likewise tbe 
W'all wbicb surroiiiicls the tomb of bis son Zeiii-iil Abidin 
was once tbe enclosure of, a Hmdii temple, and lastly the entrance 
of a Masjid in Nowa-Sbebra of Srinagur, wbicb, according to its 
inscription, was built during tbe reign of bis son Zein-ul Ab- 
idin, is formed of two fiuted pillars of a Hindu peristyle. 
These instances prove that at least three different temples in tbe 
capital alone must have been overthrown eitlier by Sikander or 
by one of bis predecessors. But as tbe demolition of Idol tem- 
ples is not attributed to any one of tbe earlier kings, we may 
safely ascribe tbe destruction of tbe three above mentioned to 
Sikander himself.” 

The points mooted in the preceding quota- 
tions invite us to a consideration of the general 
question respecting the invention and introduc- 
tion of gunpowder. A work upon this subject 
which has lately been jointly published by M. 

* Decline and Falls Chap. 65. Note 93. 

t Briggs. Vol. IV. p. 465. 

: AyhA-^Akheri Vol. IL p. 124. 

§ Briggs, VoL IV. p. 445. . , 
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M. Reiiiaiid and Fave, entitled Histoire de V 
Artillerie ; du Feu Grigeois, &c, Paris, 1845, has 
increased the interest of the enquiry, though, it 
must he confessed, there are many doubtful 
points which are left in almost as great uncer- 
tainty as before. It shows that among the 
Arabs of the thirteenth century many receipts 
were in use for the mixture of sulphur, saltpe- 
tre, and charcoal in different proportions ; that 
there is strong reason for supposing that these 
were obtained originally from the Chinese, about 
the ninth century ; that they improved their 
knowledge during the three following centuries ; 
that they again derived more instruction on 
this subject, after the Moghul irruption of the 
thirteenth century ; that as “ China snow” and 
“ China salt” are the names given by the old- 
est writers to saltpetre, its discovery originated 
with that nation ; and that in the history of 
the Sang dynasty, as early as A D. 1259, 
there is distinct mention of a projectile by 
means of fire : for that in the first year of the 
period KhaiMng, a kind of fire-arm was manu- 
factured called “ impetuous fire-dart;” — a nest of 
grains (case of chick-peas ?) was introduced into 
a long tube of bamboo,* which, on being ignit - 
ed, darted forth a violent flame, and instantly 

Hence is probably derived the name of bamboOf vox a sono ficta,” 
as in Boju^os, Bombarda, Bombannm, Bomber and Bomb. The 
name is usually ascribed to the early Portnguese, who, on first burn- 
ing this reed, were astonished at the noise occasioned by the expansion 
and escape of the air between the joints, and gave it a name signifi- 
cant of this peculiar property. Either way, it derives its name from 
its explosive faculties. There is perhaps the same sort of coimectiou 
between the Hindi Bm, a rocket, and B4tis^ a bamboo, 

2 Y / ' 
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the charge was projected with a noise like that 
of a pao, which was heard at about the distance 
of 1 50 paces.*' There are, however, some anec- 
dotes which militate against the probability of 
the Chinese being so early in possession of this 
destructive power ; but there is no occasion to 
notice them here. These authors consider that 
Greek fire never became extinct, that it was 
gradually improved upon, till the name was 
lost, and that by progressive transitions it 
reached its maximum effect by conversion into 
gunpowder. 

It is not intended, however, to introduce in 
this place a dissertation on a subject which has 
occupied so many able and discriminating pens. 
I will confine myself to a few remarks having 
special reference to India, and to some illustra- 
tions, most of which have not been noticed by 
authors who have entered upon this interest- 
ing enquiry .f 

Du fell GregeoiSf^* 192, In the review of this work in Black- 
wood^s Magazine, June, 1846, there is a ludicrous mis-translatioii of this 
passage, where it is sai^ '‘ the nest of grains wm projected with a noise, 
like to that of a peacock but the pso here mentioned is a war« 
like machine. Father Ganbil says, Far le moyen de plusieurs paos 
on catapultes Les Mangous se servirent alors de (on canons) 
ii feu ^ On avait dans la ville des pm k feu and in a note he adds, 

Je n^ai pas ose traduirepar les caracteres jsao, et un de 

ces caracteres a a cote le caract^re cMf pierrCs et c*etait une maehme 
a lancer des pierres. L’autre caractere est joint au caractere JiOifeu^ 
et je ne sais pas bien si c’etait un canon comme les notres. De meme, je 
n^oserais assurer que les boulets dont il est parie se jetaient comme 
on fait aujourd’hui.’’ — Histoire de Gentchiscan, p, 69. 

t Those who wish to ascertain what has been said upon this subject, 
may consult the following works and articles, which for the most part 
treat the question with copious reference to other authorities : M. L. 
Dutens, (Euvres, Tom. L pp. 194 — 199. Histoire des Mongols, Tom. L 
pp. 132—137, 284—292. Asiatic Journal, Vol. XX. pp. 265~~7Journ^ 
al des Savants, Feb, 1847, pp. 87-93. March, 1847, pp. 140—150, 
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When the Muhammedau connection with In- 
dia first commenced, we find, according to the 
ancient and authentic historians, that the power- 
ful engine, called Manjanik, was brought into 
use as a propelling machine. 

It was a favorite implement with the Arabs, 
and was used by them in A. H. 9, when Mu- 
hammed besieged T&yif. But it was known 
to them much earlier ; for Ibn Kotaibah says 
that it was first used by Jazymah, the second 
king of Hyrah, who flourished about A. D. 200. 
The Arabs ascribe its invention to the Devil, 
and say that he suggested it to Nimrod, when 
he persecuted Abraham. Whether the word be 
derived from Machina, or Manganum, the sub- 
stitution of the soft j for the harsher conso- 
nant, and the circumstance that this warlike 
engine was first used in Hyrah, render it pro- 
bable that the Arabs received the Manjanik 
from the Persians, and not directly from the 
Greeks. 

Bil^idori gives us the following account of 
Muhammed Kasim’s proceedings at the port of 
Daibal, in A.H. 93^ — A, D. 711-12, in which the 
Manjanik plays an important part:— - 

April 1847, pp« 209^223. Wilkimon^s Bnpines of War, pp* 44 — 70, 
132—150. mckmmn. History of Inventions, 4th. Ed, pp, 482 — 512^ 
533 — 539. M, Eusebe Bslvevte, Pkilosophf of Maffie, tvamlated by 
A. T, Thomson, M, D. YoL IL pp. 197”-242, Ducange, 

Med, et 'Inf . LaMnitatis, vv. Bombarda, Canones, Ignis Gi'mcus, Mus- 
chetta, ;'and tbe Mncyclopmdias, vv. Artillery, Cannon, Gunpowder, 
Greek-fire, Hallam, Middle Ages, Vol. L p. 509-— 511, Gibbon, 
Declme and Fall, YoL X. pp. 14—18, Vol. XII, pp, 62—64. DTIerbe« 
lot j ^ 2 * 6 /. Or, w. Asioiis, Barud, Bondok, 

. 2'. Y 2 , 
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jjjfiJl ^ ^uyi ojiy j^dft jy ^ 

Ui^ tjy! j j.W!oyi j 

■'J" i’' 4 ,’’. “'" ','• 

uj6j Vi* w" i~-Sfxji 

■ _J 50 ^ ^ J^o ^ :nfi 0^0 ^ 

" ^ ^ ^ ‘ “* 

"* [As soon as Mnliammed Kasim] arrived it Daibal, lie du^'aii 
entrenclmienta and defended it mth spearmen, and mifurled\is 
standard ; each band of warriors was arranged under its own 
standard, and be^ fixed tbe Manjaiiik, w^bidi was called The 
Bride/’ and required tbe power of five bnndred men to work it. 
There was at Daibal a lofty temple, snnnoiiiited by a long 
pole, and on tbe pole was fixed a red clotb, wbicb when the 
breeze blew, was unfniied over tbe city/’ 


Shortly afterwards he continues : — 

^«3) ^ Ux» ^ j^\j 


(^tVl JjtUJ JwoSj y 


W- ” *=? =S'’' 

* ‘-_SJ,j joil} al&li 

A letter came from Hajjaj to Mnhammed to the followino- 
effect, “Fix the Manjanik and shorten its feet (foot), and place it 

on tbe east, you will then call tbe Manjanik-master, and tell 
inm to aim at tbe flagstaff, of wbicb you have given a descrip- 
tion* brought down tbe flagstaff, and it was broken i—at 

which tbe Infidels were sore afflicted. 

On the capture of the town, Biladori conti- 
nues to say, the carnage endured for three 
days, and the priests of the temple were 
massacred. Other authors say that Bfuham- 
med Kasim caused every Brahmin, from the age 
of seventeen and upwards, to be put to death ; 
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and that the young women and children of both 
sexes were retained in bondage. 

Later writers, in speaking of this period, tell 
us distinctly that fiery projectiles were used in 
the capture of Alore, which fell shortly after 
Daibal. Mir Ma’sum Bhakari, in his History of 
Sind, and Haidar Razi, in his General History, 
both in the same terms mention fire-playing 
machines, “ which the Arabs had seen 

in use with the Greeks and Persians and 
again, when R^ja Dahir was mounted on an ele- 
phant, the Arabs took vessels filled with fire- 
works, crV*-* threw them upon the 

seat, which was fixed on the back of the elephant; 
upon which the afirighted animal became ungo- 
vernable,* ran off, and, breaking the ranks of the 
Hindfis, endeavored to throw itself into the 
river. This, if true, is the first account we 
have of the use by the Arabs of the incendiary 
preparations of the Greeks, which has hitherto 
not been dated earlier than from the siege of 
Jerusalem in A. D. 1099. 

This is also related in the Chachnama and 
Tohfatu-l-kiram but, in one of the best copies 
of the Chachnama I have seen, while there is 

Tlie alarm with wMcli elephants view fire is frequently a marked 
feature of Indian warfare, and was never better exemplified than in the 
gallant night-sally of the Portuguese Grovernor of Daman upon the 
camp of Aurangzeb, when an^'army of forty thousand men was put to 
flight by the consternation of the elephants at the fireworks incessantly 
playing upon them. On this occasion, it is said, the Emperor came to 
a resolution never to attack Europeans any more . — Voyage de Jean 
Baptiste Tavermer» P. IL p. 289. 

t See Journal of the Asiatic Society ^Bengals VoI» VIJ. p, 307, and 
,¥oL X. p. 189. : 
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jfnention of the catapulta called “ The Bride,” 
which required 500 men to work it, there is 
no mention of engines throwing fire. Dahir’s 
elephant is distinctly mentioned to haye taken 
flight at an arrow of naphtha, which the Arab 
general ordered one of his strong naphtha- 
throwers to aim at the elephant-seat of Dahir. 
(fol. 48 r. and 84 v.). 

If we except the Chachnama, these later 
testimonies are of little value against the silence 
of BiMdori, and we must reject the story of the 
projectiles, the though we may 

admit on the authority of the Chachnhma that 
a naphtha-arrow was used. The place of ac- 
tion offers the same probability as to the use of 
such a weapon, as it does in the case of Mah- 
mud the Ghaznevide, mentioned above. 

A few years later^ we find one of Muhammed 
Khsim’s successors using a battering ram. 

U.US dSj^ } 

^ |JU*.rJ1 ^ ^ 

And Jonaid fought against Kirej, which had revolted, and he 
took a battering rana with horns of great power, and demolished 
with it the walls of the city. He entered the breach, and slew, 
imprisoned and pillaged the inhabitants. He then sent his officers 
towards the Nermada, Mandavi? Jhand ? and Baroach. 

Passing over three centuries, we come to the 
period of Mahmud, to which sufficient allusion 
has already been made. 
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Nearly two centuries after that, a little before 
A. D. 1200, we come to the Dynasty of the 
Ghorians, and though no mention is made by 
the Muhammedan writers of any incendiary 
preparations used in the wars between the Mu- 
hammedans and the Hindus, yet if we are to 
believe the contemporary Hindd Bard, Chand, 
we shall find even cannon-balls to be in use at 
that time. 

But it appears to me evident that the pas- 
sages where they are mentioned are spurious, 
and interpolated to accommodate the poem to 
the knowledge of subsequent ages. 

In the 150th Chhand, or Stanza, of the Ca* 
nauj-Khand, T^t&r Kh&.n says to Muhammed 
Ghori, “Oh! chief of Gajni, buckle on your 
armour, and prepare your fire-machines.” An- 
other meaning may be given to the passage, 
which, however, would be forced and unnatural. 

1^ 'S UT w vt: 1 1 

wftR 1 

II 

u? friffiX vrar ^i 

■«fVI ’91*r WRT VIST Rfsf II 

A' tish is a Persian word, and Kdfir and SuUdn, 
used in the same stanza,are also of foreign stamp; 
though they no doubt were among the first 
words of Muhammedan extraction which were 
introduced into India. The use of A' tish ren- 
ders the passage suspicious. In other respects 
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the verse in which it occurs does not bear the 
appearance of modern manufacture. 

In the 257th stanza, it is said that, “ The cali- 
vers and cannons made a loud report, when 
they were fired off, and the noise which issued 
from the ball was heard at a distance of ten 
coss.”* 

tf jt i 

W II 

SflT ^ I 

^ 3jr«i irt^T II 

?rKT^ KT’? t 
^ WC ^1'? II 

The two lines in which this passage occurs 
are evidently a modern interpolation, and the 
lines which precede and follow them are of 
doubtful antiquity. The words used in the 
middle lines, though Hindi, seldom occur in 
ancient authors, and the introduction of tope is 
decisive as to the period of composition. 

In the 4t6th Chhand, we have,— “the 
lodged in his breast and he fainted away ; — 
thus fell RM Govind, the strength of Delhi.” 

'^rrfv ^ 1 1 

igL ^fjHI visf I 

II 

Froissart beats this with his marvellous Bombard at Aiidenarde, 
which made such a noise at night, even at the distance of ten leagues, 
that all the devils of hell could not exceed it. 

Et quand cette Bombarde decliquoit, on Toiioit par jour bieu de 
cinq lieues loiiig, et par imit de dix, et menoit si grande noise an de- 
cliquer, que il sembloit que totts les diables d'enfer fussent au chemin,” 
Chronicle^ Tom. IE p, 2l4. , 
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Zamhtir is used in this and in the preceding 
extract. It is now usually applied to a camel- 
swivel. It used also to he applied to an arrow, 
and like musqiiet, haston, homharde, and some 
other words, continued to signify an offensive 
weapon introduced under the new system of 
artillery, which followed the invention of gun- 
powder. The use of the word, therefore, is 
equivocal, and cannot he pronounced decidedly 
to mean a fire-arm ; though, to he sure, if an 
arrow were meant, there was no occasion to 
resort to a foreign word. In other respects, 
the passage is not open to suspicion. 

In A. D. 1258, we find the Wazir of the king 
of Dehli going out to meet an amhassador from 
Halaku, the grandson of Changez Klian, with 
.3000 carriages of fire-works.* The same word, 
A' tishhazi,\)emg applied to pyrotechnic displays, 
as well as artillery, leaves the meaning of the 
passage ambiguous. 

In A. D. 1368, we have seen (at p. 331) Mu- 
hammed ShMi Bahmani I. possessing himself, 
amongst other spoil, of 300 gun-carriages, upon 
which the translator of Ferishta observes in a 
note, as follows : 

If any reliance is to be placed on Moolla Band Bidnry the 
antbor of the Tohfdt-oos«Sulateen, guns were used at this time by 
the Hindoos, and in a subsequent passage, it is remarked that the 
Mahoniedans used them for the first time during the next cam- 
paign. But I am disposed to doubt the validity of both these 
statements. From the latter passage it seems possible, indeed, 
that the Mahomedans might have procured guns from the west 
in 1368, because they are said to have been used eighteen years 

'5= 'Ferhhla, Litlu Ed, Yol E p. 12B, 

•2 Z: 
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prewiisiy by Edward III. at tlie battle of Cressy, tiioiigli it is 
very improbable ; and Ferislita, in stating it to be the first time 
the Maiiomedaiis employed them, also observes, that Turks and 
Europeans, skilled ill gunnery, worked the artillery. That guns 
ivere in common use before tbe arrival of the Portuguese in India, 
in 1498, seems certain, from the mention made of them hj Faria- 
e-Soujza. 

The testimony as to the skill of the natiTes in 
the use of fire-arms, upon the first arrival of the 
Portuguese, is somew^hat contradictory. Maffei 
says that the Indians far excelled the Portu- 
guese.* x4nother author, quoted by Bohlen, 
speaks of a certain Indian king being in the 
habit of placing several pieces of brass ord- 
nance in front of his army.t 

Thei’e is certain testimony to the use of can- 
non in Guzerat before the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese ; which is easily accounted for by the 
constant communication at that time with the 
Turks of Egypt and Arabia. In A. D. 1482 
Mahmud Shah I. of Guzerat is mentioned as 
fitting out a fleet against the pirates of Bulsar, 
on board of which he embarked gunners and 
musketeers from Cambay. Two years after, 
we find him using cannon to breach the walls 
of Champanir, and even firing shells at the 
palace of the Raj L It is curious that one of 
the first applications of gunpowder amongst 
Muhammedan Indians was in the manufacture 

* Jamque Indici sclopi, seu ferreee fistulse et siilplnireus pulvis 
longo intervallo Lusitanieis antecellunt. — Histor : Indie ; p. 25. 

f Das alte hidien, Y oL IL -p, 63, Eex magnum nnmerum seemn 
trahit tormentorum seneorum in praeliura, qnsc solet coliocare in fronte 
exercitfis. — Hayus, de rebus Indicis, p. 698. This may be the same 
work as is quoted elsewhere slb the Historica Relation Antwerp, 1605, 
—Bohlen, Vol. I. p. 102. m II. p. 69. 
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of shells. A few years later, Slier Shah met 
his death by the explosion of one in his own 
batteries, when besieging KMinjar. 

Castanheda, in describing Vasco de Gama's 
entrance into Calicut in 1498, says, “ The pro- 
cession again set out, preceded by many trum- 
pets and sacbuts sounding all the way ; and 
one of the Nay res carried a ca?^^.Tr, which he 
fired off at intervals.”* 

Two years afterwards the Zamorin cannon- 
aded the Portuguese vessels.f 
In Castanheda’s work, two Milanese lapidaries 
are said to have deserted, in 1503, to the Zamo- 
rin, for whom they offered to make ordnance, 
resembling that of the Portuguese, “ which 
they afterwards did, as will appear in the sequel 
of this history, and for which service they were 
highly rewarded.’’^ 

“This caymal had a force of 3000 Nayres, 
700 of whom were archers, and 40 were armed 
with matchlocks. He had likewise several 
paraws provided with ordnance, with which he 
was supplied by the Zamorin.”§ 

Vertonian says that the Portuguese who en- 
tered into the service of the native princes taught 
them the art of using cannon. j| 

Kerris Vol. IL 364v Th original has 

p^iphujarda, f\\\^ leuaiia hiia espingarda^^ xiom de quando 

au quando.” — Hisloria do descobrimenfOi I. p. 96. 

t Kot^daudsoii, p. SI. 

■J; Kerr, p. 454. The fate of these men is showii in the siiriie Collec- 
lion, Voi. Vli. p. 128. 

§ Ik Vol. IL p. 459. 

!1 Ih, VoL IX. p. 405. 
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Faria-e-Souza speaks of a Guzerat vessel in 
A. D. 1500 firing several guns at the Portu- 
guese of the Indians of Calicut using fire-ves- 
sels in 1502; and of the Zamorin’s fleet carry- 
ing in the next year 380 guns.f 

In 1511, the Portug-uese are opposed at Malac- 
ca by a people using cannon, who defend their 
streets by mining with gunpowder. At sea, 
they employed floats of wild fire. Muhammed, 
king of Java, brought 3000 guns to bear, out of 
the 8000 which he possessed 

If we come to later times, we find Baber 
mentioning that the soldiers in Bengal were ex- 
pert artillerists — for which of course they were 
indebted to the Portuguese. He himself had 
in his own camp large cannon, which fired huge 
stones and took a long time to load. He had 
also several pieces wdiich he styled Fenngis, 
showing their European origin. § Arrows were 
also used in this action. In another part of his 
memoirs, Baber speaks of cannon being cast at 
the capital in his days ; but the fact of the weld- 
ing system being adopted at Dacca in the days 
of ShahjeMn, does not say much for the efficien- 
cy of Bengal artillery a century previous. || 

At the battle of Panipat also, A. D. 1526, 
Baber had used artillery, “ chained together 
according to the custom of Riim, with twisted 
bull-hides.” He alludes no doubt to the victory 

^ ]?aria-e-Souza, AsiaPortugiiesa) Tom. I. Part. I Chap. 5, 
t lb. Chap. 7- 

J 16. Tom. L Part II. Chap. 7. 

§ Leyden and Erskine, Memoirs ofBabers pp, 413—416. 

II Journal As. Soc. Bengal, 1847. 530. 
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gained by Selim over Shah Ism’ail in 1514, in 
which this method had been found very effec- 
tive. Baber appears to have had no light pieces, 
for here also arrows were used in skirmishes. 

Between every two gun-carriages were six or 
seven turns* or breast- works. The matchlock- 
men stood behind these guns and turas, and dis- 
charged their matchlocks. 

Shortly after this, we begin to have frequent 
mention of the use of rockets. Indeed, there is 
much reason to suppose, that as in the west, so 
in the east, rockets preceded cannon ; yet it 
is strange that they should now be regarded in 
Europe as the most recent invention of artil- 
lery. Under the Emperor Leo the philosopher, 
who lived at the close of the ninth century, the 
soldiers of the lower empire used to carry within 
their shields light tubes (;^£ipo7ty<»'ja) which were 
filled with artificial fire, and rushed through 
the air with extreme velocity. These were 
made under Leo’s own directions.! 

In A. D. 1232, the Chinese defended them- 
selves against the Tartars by the use of rockets.f 

* Mr. Erskine observes on this word, that the meaning assigned to 
tura here is conjectural, and on the meaning given by Meninski to 
tur, viz. reticulatus. The turas^ he says, may have been formed of 
the branches of ti^ees, interwoven like basket-work, so as to form 
defences; or they may have been covered defences from arrows and 
missiles, such as we have seen used in several sieges. (Memoirs of Baber ^ 
p. 304.) But the word is tubra, a wallet or saddle-bag, not Hr a: and 
Abdu-i-Kadir makes the meaning plain, by saying they were filed wit ft, 
earth. The same author says, that eight-hundred of these gim-carriagcs 
w'ere prepared in one day. (Mmttakkabu*i-tawdrikk,'MS. fol. ()7,"r.) 
The sacks used by Sher Shah as temporary fortifications on his march 
towards Rajputana, weretubras (v, sup. p. 293.) 

t Leonis Taciica^ ap. Meursii Op. vi. 19, Journal des Savants, 
1847, p. 149. 

J A Dandtili C/umico??, ap ; Muratori, XII. 448. 
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In modern Europe there are proofs of tlieir 
use as early as A. D. 1380.* 

Yet we are informed by the best authorities, f 
that rockets were first used in warfare at the 
siege of Copenhagen in 1807. Even in the mod- 
ern history of India, we cannot fail to be struck 
with the frequent mention of rockets. Every 
page of the native historians abounds with no- 
tices of their use from Akber to Shah Alain .| 
The iron work of one has been found to weigh 
thirty pounds. § 

It is probable that the indications which we 
have of the early use of fiery missiles in ancient 
Indian warfare, refer more to rockets than can- 
nons, and we will now proceed to consider the 
nature of these weapons. 

The passage most commonly quoted to show 
the early use of fire-arms in India, is extracted 
from the code of Gentoo laws, where we have 
the following prohibition “ The magistrate 
shall not make war with any deceitful machine, 
or with poisoned weapons, or with cannon and 
guns, or any kind of fire-arms.” Halhed, com- 
menting on this passage, says : — “ The reader 
will probably from hence renew the suspicion 
which has long been deemed absurd, that Al- 
exander the Great did absolutely meet with 

Miiratori, Script. Rer. Ita L III. 1197* XV. 769. Diicange, Glossar. 
Med. et hf. Lat. v. Rodieta. 

t Penny Cyclopcedia, v. Rocket. They were used in tlie attack of 
Boulogne in 1806. 

X Gladwin’s Bistory of Jeltangir, p. 25, Tennant's Indian Rec/rea« 
flows, VoL Lp. 244. 

§ Moor’s Hindu. Pantheon, p. 299. 
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some weapons of that kind in India, as a pas- 
sage in Quintus Curtius seems to ascertain. 
Gunpowder has been known in China, as well as 
Hindustan, far beyond all periods of investiga- 
tion. The word fire-arms is literally the Sanscrit 
‘ Agniaster,’ a weapon of fire ; they describe 
the first species of it to have been a kind of 
dart, or arrow tipt with fire, and discharged 
upon the enemy from a bamboo. Among 
several extraordinary properties of this weapon, 
one was, that after it had taken its flight, it 
divided into several separate streams of flame, 
each of which took effect, and which, when 
once kindled, could not be extinguished ; but 
this kind of ‘ Agniaster’ is now lost.”*' He 
then goes on to say, that cannon is called “ Sliat- 
aghnee,” or the weapon that kills one hundred 
men at once,t and that the Pooran-shasters as- 
cribe the invention of these destructive engines 
to Viswacarma,J the Vulcan of the Hindus, — a 
name which M. Eusebe Salverte^ is tempted to 
believe furnished the etymology of the French 
word vacarme ; — which is about as reasonable 
as to suppose, that Charivari comes from 
Chakravarti, because it is a title exclusively 

* Halhed, Code of Gentoo Laws, Introduction, p. lii. See also tlie 
Amera Kosha and Sabda Kalpa Brima, VoL I. p. 16. 

t It may well admit of doubt if this was really a cannon. In the 
Itaglmvansa it is distinctly said, that the “ Daemon laid' his iron-headed 
Sataglmi upon Eama, as Kuv era laid his celebrated club upon Jam- 
r(ij” ■ 

X Asiatic UesearcJm, Yoh L ^. 264, 

§ Philosophy of Magic, 
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devoted to those who have made a considera- 
ble noise in the world. 

The submarine fire, Urva, in the Drama of 
the Sakuntala, where it is called “ the mysteri- 
ous fire which burns in the depth of the seas,” 
has been supposed to allude to a composition 
similar to Greek fire ; but M. Langlois, ap- 
pealing to an episode from the Harivansa, enter- 
tains the much more probable opinion, that a 
submarine volcano is alluded to.* Viswamitra, 
who is represented, in the Ranuiyana as giving- 
different kinds of weapons to Rama, speaks of 
one as Agneya, another as Shikhara; 

Carey and Marsliman, who render Shikhara 
as a combustible weapon, deduce from this 
passage that the ancient Hindus were acquaint- 
ed with gunpowder. The passage, however, 
seems to contain a mere poetic fiction. The 
author there speaks of numerous kinds of wea- 
pons, some of which were ev idently imaginary , 
as for instance, the Vayam. or airy. The Hari- 
vansa speaks of the fiery weapon thus 

w satr: ii 

* See M. Clit%y, La Reconnaissance de Sacomtala, p. 213. Wtlsoii, 
Sanscrit Dictionary, Sabda Kaljm ]Jnma,\o\. III. 

p. 2489, and Eusebe Salverte, Occult Eng. Trans. VoL ll. p. 

223 where, iu allusion to this passage, it is said, “ The tire which burns 
and crackles on the bosom of the waves denotes that tlie Greek fire 
ivas anciently known iu llmdustan under the name of Burrawar 
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*'■' King. Sagara having received fire arms from Bhargava/^' con- 
c|iiered tlie world, after slaying the Taljaiigiias and the Ilailiayasd^ 

Again, the same ; 

'arai n 

II 

^%sn§T 1 

Aiirva having performed the usual ceremonies on the birth 
of the great-minded (prince) ; and having taught him the Vedas, 
instructed him in the use of arms ; the great-armed (Aurva) 
(presented him) the fiery weapon, f winch even the immortals| 
could not stand/’ 

The following lengthy description in the 
Sri Bhagavat of the discharge of the Brahinas- 
tra§ is somewhat peculiar. It is needless to ex- 
tract the entire passage from the original : 


tr^^sn’ir 'qWipi i 

^tsi^ w §’grr u»i'^ Tfsrsffl 1 1 

W f^3lr?JT5}S I 

'^ssir'qr^i® =55^^ «r»!; ’ewrf^: 1 1 
wt srtw^ I 

?TfT: isj: ■sr^'si 1 1 

^‘ The murderer of the princes (Ashwathaina) seeing him 
advancing from a distance, was much alarmed, and fled for his 


^ M. Langlois observes that these fire arms appear to have belonged 
to the Bhargavas, the family of Bhrigu. — Harimnsa, p. 68. 

t M. Langlois translates it, annexe feu,m this and the preceding 
passage. The whole legend of Orva and Ourva will be found in the 
UariminsaiYol. I, p. 211. where the translator considers that some 
kind of Greek fire is alluded to. 

X It is impossible not to be struck with the resemblance between 
the fights of Demons and Immortals in the Shastras and thew'arof the 
Titans against Saturn, and of the Giants against Jupiter ; and in no- 
thing is it more striking than in the use of fiery w’^eapons ancl thun- 
ders. It is worthy of remark that those contests are of late importa- 
tion into Greek mythology. Homer and Hesiod are silent on the sub- 
ject, on which so many later writers have employed their imagination. 

§ Wilson, in his ScinscrU Dictionary v. calls it “the Bmhma 
weapon, a fabulous weapon originally from Brahma.” 
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life ill liis car, like Brahma rumiiog away for fear of Shiva, as 
far as it was .possible to go on the earth. When his horses being 
fatigued, he coiisklered himself ivithout help, the Braliniiif s son 
looked upon the Bi^Fimistra as his only refuge. Accordingly, 
limdiig washed Ms hands, and fixed his mind, he adjusted, and 
discharged it, though he did not know how to draw it in, in case 
of danger. Arjima seeing a glarkig light fiaining on all sides, 
and considering his life in danger, spoke to Krishna. ' O Krishna ! , 
Krishna! thou great armed! thou who niakest thy followers 
fearless ! thou art the only deliverance for those who bum in the 
world. Thou art the first Being, absolute God, superior .to 
Prakrit! itself. Thou dwellest in the spirit alone by the power of 
intellect, gmng up Mfhjd. Thou ordaiiiest by thine own power the 
righteousness and well-being of all people, whose minds are blind- 
ed b}?- 3fdyd. Even now thou art incarnate, in order to bear the 
burden of tbe world, and even to belp tbine own people, wbo 
tbink of BO body else. Oh God of Gods! I know not whence 
this is, or what it is. I see a fearful light coming from all sides.’ 
Krishna’s answer : — ‘ Know tins to be the Brahmhfraj of the son 
of Drona. He does not know how’ to draw it m, in case of dan- 
ger. He has no other counteracting weapon. Thou art well 
skilled in arms ; destroy the force of this by the power of thy 
arms.’ Siita continued : ' Arjuna the destroyer of hostile chiefs, 
having heard Krishna’s language, and hamig washed his hands, 
discharged his Brahmdstra against that of his antagonist. The 
fiiiy of the two fiery darts acting against each other overspread 
the heavens and earth, and wnxed strong like the burning rays 
of the sun. The three -worlds were iliniiiiiiated by the great 
light of the two weapons ; the inhabitants were all burnt, and 
believed the end of tbe world to he at hand. Arjuna observing 
tbe calamity wbicb befell tbe vvoiid and tlie distress of tbe peo- 
ple, drew in hotb weapons agreeably to Krislma’s wishes.” 

In a note on the subject of the .Brahmastra, 
the Rer. Krishna. Mohan Banerjea, tO' whom I 
am indebted for the preceding reference, ob- 
serves in his excellent work the Encyclopaedia 
Bengalensis,” that the Brahmastra was proba- 
bly a piece of musketry, not unlike the modern 
matchlocks.^ 

The Sri Bh&,gavat makes mention also of As- 
wath^-ma’s discharging his Brahmastra against 


Encycl Beng, Vob III. p. 21, 
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Uttara while she was with child, with a view 
to destroy her embryo ; and Khrishiia, the con- 
stant friend of the Pandavas, is represented as 
saving her by his superhuman power. The 
Devi Puran says that Brahma made the in- 
strument for the purpose of killing Narain.^ The 
curious part in the preceding description is the 
drawing the missile back. In this respect it has 
some resemblance to the Boomeran g of the 
Australian savages. An account of this magic 
stick, which returns to the persons who threw 
it, is subjoined.! 


Sahda Kalpa Drfma, Vol. III. p. 839. 

J This instrument is a flat curved piece of hard wood, about eighteen 
inches long, three inches wide in the middle, tapering off towards the 
extremities, and nearly half an inch thick ; the native ones are very 
roughly finished, and vary in size considerably ; which is of no im- 
portance : it is used either to bring down birds in their flight, or to ar- 
rest the progress of men or animals until they can be dispatched by other 
means ; but its singular property is that of returning to the thrower, 
which has often excited the astonishment of travellers, and the incre- 
dulity of those who have only heard of it, until it has now become 
quite familiar. This curious fact has been related in such a manner as 
to render it much more extraordinary than it really is when correctly 
stated ; for if it touch any object in its fight it will not return, although, 
by some, it has been supposed capable of killing an animal and then 
returning to the thrower. 

The principle on which it acts merits some investigation ; and I 
think I shall be able to prove that this peculiar property does not 
depend wholly on its form, although the one adopted may be the most 
convenient for the purpose. Any thin flat body, whatever may be its 
form, will exhibit the same phenomenon, provided a rapid rotation 
round its centre of gravity be communicated at the same time that it is 
projected forward at a considerable angle of elevation. The natives 
are of course perfectly ignorant of the principles, and, like all other 
savages, confine their knowledge to effects. 

Many familiar instances of rotation causing bodies to return, after 
being projected forward, may be adduced; a hoop, for example, will 
return, if thrown forward with a sudden jerk inwards from the upper 
part of its circumference. A billiard ball, struck with force and dex- 
terity just below its centre may be made to pass from one end of the 
table to the other and return without having touched the cushion. 
The blow in this direction gives the ball a rapid rotation towards the 
striker, and at the same time drives it forward, not rolling, but slidiii 


along the doth, and 
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revolving in an opposite direction; the mornen 
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111 tiie IVlaliabharata we read of a “ flying liaJI 
emitting the sound of a thunder-cloud,” which 
Bopp considers to apply to a meteor, tiioiigh 
the Scholiast is express in referring it to Artil- 
lery.* 

the frictioB lias OTercoiiie the projectile force^ the ball rolls back by 
virtue of the origmal revolving motion communicated to it by the 
stroke of the queue. " / ■ 

Another instance less known, I have already mentioned in a former 
part, namely, that of a bullet dischai-ged from a crooked barrel, being 
thrown at long distances, in an opposite direction to the curvature. 

The boomerang, however, is iniuenced by different causes. To ex- 
hibit the phenomenon properly, it mnst be thrown into the air with 
great force, at an angle of 50® or 60o of elevation, and by an inward 
motion of the wrist [difficult to describe and not easy to execute], a 
rapid spin must be communicated to it, otherwise it will not return. 
I have repeatedly thrown it forward, upivards of forty yards, and it 
has returned backwards over my head, and fallen fifteen or sixteen 
yards, behind me. If pieces of card be cut in various forms, rectan- 
gular, oval, cii’cular, and semi-eireular, all of them will return across a 
room, more or less, when projected from the f ngers at a considerable 
angle of elevation, with a rapid rotary motion ; and it is immaterial 
whether the rotation be from right to left, or the contrary ; the only 
effect of the rotation being to keep them nearly in the same plane of 
air as that in which they were propelled, and thus prevent them from 
obtaining an horizontal position to which they always incline from the 
situation of the centre of gravity ; thus, if left to themselves, they 
would present their broad surfaces to the air, and descend nearly in ’a 
perpendicular direction as soon as the projectile force ceased to oper- 
ate, if unaccompanied by rotation ; but the rotation, continuing after 
the projectile force has ceased, causes them to slide down the inclined 
plane of air up which they w'ere thrown, merely because it is the line 
of least resistance; that is, they cannot descend perpendicularly, because 
their broad surfaces are opposed to the resistance of the air in that 
direction, while their edges are inclined to the same angle as that in 
which they were projected. These are the principles on whicli the 
boomerang acts, for if it be thrown forward at a small elevation, or 
horizontally, the rotation has no tendency to cause its return ; it there- 
fore proceeds forward, cutting the air always in that direction which 
opposes the least resistance, exactly in the same manner as any other 
body having a thin edge in one direction and extent of surface in ano- 
ther : for which reason it often winds round and performs a variety of 
curious and amusing gyrations in the air wdiich depend on the relative 
degrees of projectile and rotatory force communicated to it and the 
currents of air through which it moves : but in these instances, 
although it may describe a semi-circle, or even return wdthin the line 
in which it was throwm, it never returns to the thrower. — Wilkinson, 
Engines of War. pp. 290 — 294, 

* Bopp, AnmerJeungen zu Ardschma^s Himmelreise, p. 74. Bohlen, 
das alte Indien, IL 6 ( 1 . See also Theodore Benfey, Indien, p. 239. 
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In this place ohseryation may be drawn to tlie 
very singular relation of a combustible, wliiclt 
occurs in the Extract from the Mujmalii-t-Ta- 
warikh, given above at p. 272, where we read 
that the Brkhmins counselled Hal to have an 
elephant made of clay, and to place it in the 
van of his army, and that when the army of 
the king of Cashmlr drew nigh, the elephant 
exploded, and the flames destroyed a great 
portion of the invading force. Here we have 
not only the simple act of explosion, but some- 
thing very much like a fuze, to enable the 
explosion to occur at a particular period. The 
testimony is valuable, for the work was trans- 
lated as early as A. D. 1126 from the Arabic, 
which had been translated a century previous 
from a Sanscrit original, even then acknow- 
ledged to be very old. 

We have other eastern stories all bearing 
much the same character, and all composed 
long before the invention of gunpowder. 

Firdtisi, who died A. D. 1020, tells us that 
the troops of Sicander (Alexander the Great) 
were greatly terrified at the sight of the two 
thousand elephants, which Fur had brought 
into the field, and that some philosophers were 
requested to consult together to contrive some 
means of counteracting this tremendous force. 
They suggested the construction of an iron 
horse, and the figure of a rider, also of iron, to 
be placed upon wheels like a carriage, and filled 
with naphtha ; so that on coming in contact 
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with the elephants, the whole engine miglit ex- 
plode.* The monarch approved of this inven- 
tion, and collected all the blacksmiths and arti- 
zans in the conntiy, to construct a thousand 
machines of this description with the utmost 
expedition. The consequence was, that when 
Fur advanced to the attack, the combustibles 
were fired by the Grecians, and the horses ex- 
ploding, many of the elephants w-ere burnt and 
destroyed, and the rest, together with the army, 
fled away in confasion.f 

cX/*l 

jj J 

<Ai JJM fj SyS 

I _ cWso. j] Ij- tS'xJkS^yJ 

Vi!>^ *‘^3 

M. Eusebe Salverte:f; gives the same story 
from the lately discovered life of Alexander by 

* This reminds ns of Planearpin’s story of Prester-Jolin. The 
Tartars informed the monk, that Prester-John, when attacked by the 
son of Changez Khan, led against his assailants figures of bronze, 
mounted on horseback. The inside of these figures was filled ^Yith 
fire, and behind each, there was a man, who threw something within 
them, which immediately produced an immense smoke. Voyage de 
Plancarpin, v. 42, ap, FhiL of Magic, Yok IL p. 236, 

t Shdhndma, Turner Macan’s Edit. YoL OL p, 1308. 

1 Phil, of Magic, Yol II. p. ,223. 


(JkAsf lAAiUhi iSJ(Sj J .cSX^Mi* 
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J. Vactriiis, referring to the Bihlioth. Univers. 
Tom. VII. pp. 225, 226. 

It is not improbable that the rolling horses, 
mentioned in a Chinese account of India, were 
used for a similar purpose. “The Indians are 
timid in battle ; their weapons are the bow and 
arrows, and shield. They have also, like the 
Chinese, flying, or winged, ladders ; and accord- 
ing as the ground will permit, they follow the 
rules of the tvooden oxen and rolling horses "'* 
Cazvini, writing at the close of the thirteenth 
century, says, in his Chapter on the Islands of 
the Indian sea, that the inhabitants of a certain 
island petitioned Alexander to free them of an 
enormous dragon, who used to require two bulls 
for his daily sustenance, and if he did not get 
them, he would take his revenge by laying waste 
the fields and killing men and women ; “ which 
when Alexander heard, he ordered the hides of 
two bulls to be brought, and stuffed them with 
pitch, sulphur, lime and arsenic, together with 
iron hooks, and then directed that they should 
be placed where the dragon used to come for 
his daily food. The dragon came, and devoured 
them as usual, but as he vvas retiring towards 
his den, a flame was kindled in his belly, and 
the hooks adhered to his entrails, so that he 
died.”| 

The following extract from the Shahnama 
relates to the same story:— 

Ma-twam-liii, Deep B^searehes into amient mowumeuts j trans- 
lated in As. Journal, Vol. XXf p, 2J8. 
t Gorres; Hcidenbuch ‘vun Iran, IL 38/. 
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Western authors also connect Alexander’s 
name with many anecdotes relating to the use 
of incendiary preparations in warfare. These 
accounts, combined with those given by Orien- 
tal writers, make it difficult to believe that the 
aneieirt Indians did not possess a knowledge of 
some substances which had much tlie same 
power and effect as gunpowder. Philostratus 
says : — 

“Had Alexander passed the Hypliasisjie never could have made 
himself master of the fortified habitation of these sages. Should 
an enemy make war on them, they drive iiirn off by means of 
tempests and thunders, as if sent down from heaven. The 
Egyptian Hercules and Bacchus made? a joint attack on them, 
and by means of various military engines attempted to take the 
place. The sages remained unconcerned spectators, until tbe 
assault was made, wdien it was repulsed by fiery whirlwinds and 
thunders, which, being hurled from above, dealt destruction on 
the invaders.’’'^ 

Themistius also mentions the Brahmins figlit- 
ing at a distance, with lightnings and thuiulers.t 

Pliilostrati ViL Apollon. Lib. IL C, 33, 
t Oral, XXVIL p. d37> ap. Butens, Oripina des dtk^onmrfes ailrU 
hueea fjMso Modernes^ p. 196, Maurice, Mod, Hist, of Hindmfmi, Vol 
I p, 144, 
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Alexander’s use of incendiary compositions 
is a favorite topic with the early romancists. 
One was furnished to him by a certain Alcays, 
with which he fired the city of Tyre from a 
mangonel. No doubt this instructor is the 
same as the Keyd of the Sh^hn^ma, the Kefend 
of the Mujmalu-t-Taw&rikh and the Kend of 
Mas’hdi.* 

In the famous treatise of Marcus Graecus, 
entitled Liber ignium ad comburendos Iiostes, we 
find recipes headed, — “ Ignis quern invenit Aris- 
toteles, quando cum Alexandro rege ad obscu- 
ra loca iter ageret and again, “ Sequitur alia 
species ignis, quo Aristoteles domos in monti- 
bus sitas destruxit incendio.” The use of fire, 
however, is so obvious an auxiliary, that we are- 
surprised it is not more often mentioned. 
Thucydides speaks of it at the siege of Plataea 
(ii. 77.) Livy mentions the use of™f«>i8oA»‘ by the 
iEtoliaiis (xxxviii. 6.) and dEneas, the tactician, 
who lived about the time of Aristotle, enjoins 
its use in his valuable Commentarius Poliorceti- 
eus, — J. C. Orelli, Leipzig, 1818. Some other 
early instances are adduced in note D. . 

In the apocryphal letter of Alexander to 
Aristotle, we find mention made of the terrific 
flashes of flame, which he beheld showered on 
his army on the burning plains of India. Dante 
has immortalised the tradition : — 

Qiiaii Alessandro m quelle parti calde 
©’India vide sovra lo suo stolo 

* Histoire de rariilleries 4B, Fragmmits Arabes, "p* 45 Shahid’^ 

Vol, III. p, 1290, ' . ' . 
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Fiamnie cadere infioo a terra sakle, 

Percli* ei pro^^dde a scalpitar lo siiolo 

Con le sue schiere, percioccliH vapore 
Me’ si stiiigueva, mentre cli’ era solo ; 

Tale scendem Fetemale arclore. xiv. 3i-— 7. 

Ctesias says that the Indians manufactured 
an oil on the banks of the river Indus, enclosed 
in earthen jars, and that on being shot out 
against woodworks, a flame was kindled, which 
could only be extinguished by a quantity of 
mud, thickly laid on it ; that it was manufac- 
tured solely for the king ; and no one else was 
allowed to have it in his possession.* 

J21ian, while he quotes Ctesias, at thesametime 
improves upon this relation. He says that the 
oil has such strength, that it not only burns up 
wood, but men and animals, and, indeed, any- 
thing it touches ; that the king of the Indians 
takes cities by its means ; that no battering-ram, 
or other poliorcetic machine, can resist it ; 
earthen jars are filled with it, and thrown upon 
city gates; the jars being fractured, the oil 
spreads, and is inextinguishable and insatiable, 
burning both arms and fighting men.-f- 

Philostratus, speaking of the same, says, there 
is in the Hyphasis an insect which looks like a 
white worm, producing an oil, from which 
issues a flame of such a nature, that it can only 
be extinguished by mud.|; This insect is the 

^ Ctesicse Indica Excerpta. xxvii. Ed. Baer, p. 356, 
t De NaturdAnimaL Lib. V. Gap. 3. 

X xTjXou. The edition of Oiearius reads vekod, which is followed by 
Berwick, who translates it “ only to be contained in a glass vial/'— 
whieli is very forced and nnnatui’al ; besides, the former is used both by 
Ctesias and iElian. 
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king's sole property, and is used by him in 
destroying the walls of besieged towns ; for the 
moment it touches the battlements, it is said to 
kindle such a flame, as cannot be put out by 
any of the ordinary means for extinguishing 
fire.* 

These three authors concur in representing 
that this oil is procured from a worm, 
which must be a pretty large one, as it is seven 
cubits long, and of proportionate breadth. How- 
ever fabulous may be the origin of this product, 
we cannot entertain a doubt that it was some- 
thing highly inflammable and destructive. 

This river worm is described as having two 
teeth, one above and one below, and with them 
devouring whatever comes within its reach. 
During the day, it burrows in the mud, but 
at night, emerges on the land, and carries off 
oxen, and even camels. It is taken with a large 
hook, to which a goat or sheep is fastened with 
an iron chain. When captured, it is hung up 
for a month, with vessels placed underneath, 
into which runs as much oil as would fill ten 
Attic cotylae. Professor H. H. Wilson considei’s 
that the alligator is alluded to. He is not, 
however, aware that oil is extracted from the 
alligator, but at the dissection of one at which 
he assisted, ‘ ‘ enormous masses of yellow ' fat 
were found under the skin, which might have 
been converted into oil.” t 

Philostrati Fite III. Cap. 

t Notea on €iesias,f . 61, . 

■„ 3 -B 2 . 
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But there can be no doubt about alligator — 
or rather, when referring to India, crocodile — 
oil ; for almost all the native works on Materia 
Medica notice it, and ascribe wonderful proper- 
ties to it. Even in the crocodile’s products live 
the wonted alarms which its natural voracity 
inspires. Happy the man in whose frail bark 
its oil, or fat, burns 1 Him will not assail the 
croak of frogs, croak they never so hoarsely.* 
Let it even be mixed with wax, let even the 
rains be the season of their operations, and their 
eternal croaking, while it may be distracting the 
ears of his next neighbours, is as inaudible to 
him, as if he were in Seriphus or Sicendus.f 
Happy the he-goat on whose foi’ehead it is 
rubbed ! for he can put to flight all competitors. 
Happy the city which has its skin ! for if drawn 
round the walls and suspended from the en- 
trance gate, no hail will fall Avithin it, or blast 
the tender crops of its inhabitants 

The Greeks attrihuted this miraculous effect to the burning of any 
lamp. Africaniis says : — 

Barpaxot cnooicricrovcn icpd^ovresy idv K.vxvov O^s Trpos r^]v oxOw^ 

t See Pliny, Nat : Hist: Lib. VIIL C. 58 and Tzetzes, Chiliad, 8. 

X ToJifatu-l-Mumemn, See also Muhammed Husain’s Maklizan.~i 
JLdviya, Iloogbii Ed. Vol. I. p. 425. 

The prescription in the text affords another curious coincidence 
between Asiatic and European superstitions. The value of the croco- 
dile’s skin in averting hail was well known to the Greeks and Romans, 
and the same mode of circuit and suspension ivas adopted. 

Grandini creditin’ obviare, si quis croeodili peilem vei byaenm vel 
marini vitiili per spatia possessionis circumferat, et in villse aut cortis 
suspendat iiigressu, cum malum viderit imminere. — Palladius, De Re 
Rusticd, Lib. I. Tit, 35. 

Again, an unknown author in the Geoponical Collection of Cassi- 
anus Bassus says j — 

UdXti/ ehy iv rca xouptco TrepiaydyT}^ valprjS^ icpoKoBdkov ^ <bdfC7}S depixa, fcal 
TOVTO TTph TTvXcov T^s oLicTiaem dmpr7i(F7iSt oh TreaeTrat xaAafa: — Geoponico- 
ruMf Lib. 1. Gap» xiv. 
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nec iilos 

Expectata seges vanis eladet amtis. 

Georff, I. 226 . 

On the whole, then, we naay conclude, that 
fire arms of some kind were used in the early 
stages of Indian History that the missiles 
were explosive; and that the time or mode of igni- 
tion was dependent on pleasure ; that projectiles 
were used, which were made to adhere to gates, 
buildings, and machines, setting fire to them 
from a considerable distance ; that it is pro- 
bable that saltpetre, the principal ingredient 
of gunpowder, and the cause of its detonation, 
entered into the composition, because the earth 
of Gangetic India is richly impregnated with it 
in a natural state of preparation, and it may be 

: From tEe.. annexed extract it will be seen that the subject has, just 

been discussed by the person must competent to illustrate it. 

17— Frof. .Wilson in the" chair.— The Director, Prof. Wilson, 
read to the , Asiatic Society .a paper '.-written', by. himself, ‘ On , the 
Military Science of the Ancient Hindhs7 ■ The paper .began with the 
observation, that although the Hindus had always been inferior to 
their foreign inyaders in practical warfare, they were probably superior 
to them in its theory. A supplementary portion of their Vedas, or 
Sacred Institutes, was devoted to the science of war/under the deno- 
mination of Dhanuk Veda. This original treatise is probably lost; 
hut many interesting particulars are derivable from the Agni Purana, 
the Mahh-bbarata, and other of their standard works. The bow ap- 
pears to have been their chief weapon (as is demonstrated by the word 
Dhanuk a bow, in the name Dhanuk Veda) ; but other missile arms, 
as the discus, javelins, short iron clubs, ;&c. ..were^ used. The troops 
were also generally armed with, s^vords, maces, nxes .and' .spears, and 
defended by helmets, quilted jackets, and coats of mail. Their armies 
were theoretically arranged in bodies of relative proportions, consist- 
ing of elephants, chariots, horse, and foot— the former being equal in 
number, and the latter in the proportion of three horsemen and five 
footmen for each chariot. The number of chariots and elephants is 
the great characteristic of Hindu warfare; and it is remarkable that in 
their heroic poems the heroes are generally represented as riding in a 
chariot, and never on a horse. In a few cases they are mentioned as 
coming to battle on an elephant ; but in the course of time horses have 
entirely superseded chariots in India as in Britain, where the chariot 
once played so impoitant a part in battle. The paper proceeded wuth 
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extracted from it by lixiviation and crystalliza- 
tion without the aid of fii'e ; and that sulphur 
may, for the same reason, have been mixed with 
it, as it is abundant in the north-west of India. 

This destructive agent appears to have fallen 
into disuse before we reach authentic history, 
and, notwithstanding the assertions to the con- 
trary, there seems reason to suppose that, at the 
time of the Muhammedan invasion, the only 
inflammable projectiles which were known 
were of a more simple nature, composed chiefly, 
if not entirely, of bituminous substances, — ^from 
naphtha, the most liquid, to asphaltum, the most 
solid of them,— and that, whether from cum- 
brousness or “ ineffectual fires,” they were very 
rarely brought into action. 

It is not to be gathered for certain that the 
natives of southern India were superior in the 


a description of the various sorts of bows, arrows, and other weapons 
used by the ancient Hindus. The question as to the knowledge of 
gunpowder, or any similar explosive substance, by the ancient people 
of India, said the Professor, is one of great historical interest. It is 
clear from their medical works that they were acquainted with the 
constituents of gunpowder, and possessed them in great abundance : 
and our acquaintance with their literature is as yet too imperfect to 
warrant a reply in the negative because we have not met with a posi- 
tive account of the invention. Their writings make frequent reference 
to anus of hre ; and rockets — which appear to he an Infiian invention, 
though not mentioned by name in Sanscrit writings — had long been 
used in their armies when Europeans first came in contact with tliem. 
Tactics also were not omitted in Hindd military science. The division 
of the army into centre, flanks, wings, and reserve, is laid down ; and 
rules for the order of march, the modes of overcoming obstacles, the 
choice of a position, and the different kinds of array, are given, and 
illustrated by quotations from the Agai Parana. The subject of en- 
campment received attention ; in illustration of which the paper con- 
cluded with a quotation from the Maha-bharata, describing in consi- 
derable detail the pitching of Yudhishthira^s camp upon a level and 
fertile spot on the banks of the Hinanvati, agreeably to the precepts 
laid dowm for the regulation of the practice .^ — AtherKeum July^ 8^ 1848, 
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use of Artillery to tlie Portuguese on their first 
arrival ; but, even, if they were, they might 
easily have acquired their skill from Egypt, 
Persia, and Arabia, with which during the 
period of Muhammedan supremacy there was 
constant communication ; ss) that there is nothing 
in the testimony of either native or foreign wit- 
nesses sufficiently positive to lead to the conclu- 
sion, that, in modern times at least, the know- 
ledge of fire-arms was indigenous in India, and 
antecedent to their use in Europe. 
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e) 

TARriCH-I-HAKIMAN-I-HIND. 

A history of India ; comprising an Introduc- 
tion, twelve Sections and Supplement. 

Iiitroduction, Tlie soYereigns of India, from Sliern, tiie son 
of Noah, to Aiiand Beo. 

1st Sect. — The Sultans of Lahore, from Nasiru-d-diii Sabiik- 
tigin, to Khiisru, son of Khnsrii Shah. 

2nd Sect. — Kings of Behli, from Mn’izzu-d-dm Miihammed 
Sam to Akber. 

3rd Sect. — Kings of the Beccan in six Chapters, treating of 
the Kings of Kalbnrga, Bijapiir, Ahmednagar, Telingana, Berar 
and Beder. 

4th Sect. — Princes of Gnzerat. 

5th Sect. — Princes of Malwa. 

6th Sect. — Princes of Biirhanpiir. 

7th Sect. — Kings of Bengal. 

8th Sect. — Kings of Sind and Tatta. 

9th Sect. — Princes of Multan. 

10th Sect.^ — Kings of Cashmir. 

1 1th Sect. — Rulers of Malabar. 

12th Sect. — ^The holy men of Hindustan. 

Supplement. — A description of Hindusto. 

Author unknown ; the work appears to he an 
abridgement of Ferishta.* 

Ma€ke7izie Collection, Vol. IL p, 126« 
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XXX. 





MASIR-I-RAHIMr. 


Dr. Lee observes of this work, that “ it is a 
valuable and elaborate history of the Emperors 
and other eminent men of Tartary, Hindustan, 
&c. by Muhammed Abd-el-Baki el Rahinli 
el NahavendL In large folio, containing about 
4000 pages.”*' Major Stewart describes it as 
“ Memoirs of Abd-l-rahim Khan, Khan Khaii- 
an, Wazir, and of all the illustrious nobles, 
authors, and poets, who resided at the Court of 
Akber. Author, Abdu-l-Baki, A. D. J613.”'i' 
These authors differ much in their account of 
the work: both are partly right and partly 
wrong. There is no account of the Emperors 
and other eminent men of Tartary, if we except 
the account of ’Abdu-r-rahim’s ancestors, and 
the biographical details do not concern the 
Court of Akber, but belong almost entirely 
to the Deccan. A great portion of the work 
is devoted to an ample detail of the transactions 
of his patron, the Kh&.n Kh^nfin, his sons and 
progenitors, and though he certainly was of 

Travels of Ihn Baiuta^ p* xiv, 
t Descriptive Cataloijue of Tippoo Suitings Librarijf p, 14, 
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sufficient eminence to deserve a full biography, 
it is here written, as usual under such circum- 
stances, in so fulsome a strain of eulogy, that 
it is difficult to know what faith to put in it. 
The first Book contains Indian History, not 
sufficiently comprehensive to be of any essen- 
tial service; but it is so far valuable that it does 
not literally copy Ferishta, which can rarely be 
said of any other author who has followed in the 
same line. Nizffinu-din is his great guide, 
and his alarm at attempting any period of his- 
tory not already occupied by another, is shown 
by the extract taken from the close of his ac- 
count of Akber, The work also contains a 
Tazkira, or notices of poets, with long extracts 
from their writings, and it will be seen from 
the following Table of Contents that nearly one 
third of the volume is devoted to that object; — 
the accounts of the poets extending from p. 990 
to p. 1454. 

CONTEKTS. . 

Preface; pp. 1* — 7- 

Introduction, respecting the ancestors of ’Ahdii-r-raMm, Khan 
Khanan ; pp, 7— 36. 

Book L"— An account of Muhammed Bairam Beg, father of 
’ Abdu-r-rahiin, preceded bj the history of the kings of Hindus- 
tan from the time of the Ghazne^ddes to the accession of Je~ 
hangfr, including the kings of Bengal, p. 46, — the kings of 
Juanpiir, p. 52, — kings of Malwa, p. 56, — kings of Cashmir, 
p. 113, — kings of Mnitan, p. 148, — kings of Behli, p. 160, — 
Baber, p. 272, — Humaiyiin, p. 290,— Akber, p. 38 i, — Jehangfr 
p. 552 ; — pp. 37 — 606. 

Book 11. — The virtues and victories of ^Abdu-r-raMm, with 
copies of firmans addressed to him, and of some of his composi- 
tions, including also an account of the rulers of Giijrat, p. 621, 
— of Sind, p. 696, — of Deccaii, p, 776,— of KMndes, p. 808; — 

pp, 606 — 922, 
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Book III. — On the palaces, baths, mosques, and other build- 
in erected bj the Khan Khanan, the gardens planted by him, 
and the siiips built by him pp. 923 — 932. 

Book IV. — An account of the sons of the Khhi Khanrm ; 
pp. 933—968. 

Conclusion- — in a Preface and three'*' Chapters, (1) on contem- 
porary philosophers, physicians, and other celebrated men, 31 
persons, p. 962 ; (2) poets, including the author, 92 persons, 
p. 990; (3) on the military officers under command of the 
Khan Khanan, 44 persons, p. 1454 ; — pp, 969 — 1513. 

Sizis — Folio, 1513 pages, each containing 25 lines. There are 
a few blank pages, which are about equal to the inarginai addi- 
tions. 

The author, ’Abdu-l-Baki, JNfahavehdi, com- 
posed his work under the encouragement he 
received from Abu-I-faiz Faizi, brother of 
Ahu-1-fazl, and ’Ahdu-r-rahlm, Khdn Khanan, 
son of Bairam Khim. He gives a little infor- 
mation respecting himself and his ancestry, 
referring for more copious particulars to Takiu- 
d-dln’s Tazkira, entitled Masiru-l-Kiiizrla, which 
was dedicated and named after his brother, 
Agha Khizr, and to ’Abdu-l-M ah’s Tazkira, 
which is dedicated to Shah ’Abbas ; and as 
“ self-praise is a great fault,’” he refers to them, 
rather than repeat in this work what they have- 
said respecting him. In them also will be found 
a full account of his family and connections, 
as well of his patron, the Khkn Khanan. His 
family was originally from Jfilak,t “ which con- 
tains more than 30,000 houses,” but in conse- 
quence of the contentions which arose during 

In the body of the work, the Chapters are said to amount to four, 
but the Preface states that the Conclusioa is divided into three Ciiap- 
ters, and the detail shows that there are only three. 

t For the correct mode of writing this word, see Ouselev^s Persian 
Travels, VoL 11. p. 3. 
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the reign of Shah Ism’il Safvi, his family left 
Julak and went to reside at Hehavend. 

The author states that his ancestors were Ge- 
nerals under Afrasiab, and that they held the 
lands of Julak in rent-free tenure trom Shah 
Ismll. His most noted ancestor was Aka Baha, 
who resided at Hamad&.n. His brother was 
made Deputy Governor of Hamadan in the 
time of Shlih ’Abb&s. Amir Taki Muhammed 
has noticed the excellence of his administra- 
tion in the Tazkira which he has written, and 
many memorials of his munificence exist in the 
neighbourhood, especially the embankment at 
Kishan and the avenue of trees, of which our 
author for a long time enjoyed the proceeds. 

He appears, for some reason or other, to have 
given dissatisfaction to the reigning monarch, 
Shkh ’Abbiis ; on account of which, he determin- 
ed upon quitting his native country, and, at the 
invitation of Abu-l-faiz Faizi and ’Abdu-r-rahim 
Khan, was induced to visit Hindustan, and arrived 
at Burhdnpur in Khandes in A. H. 1023, where 
he was received with kindness, and presented 
with a Jagir. He completed his work in A. H. 
1025 — A. D. 1616 — calling it Masir-i-rahimi, 
after his patron, in whose praise he has in- 
serted many pieces of poetry in the body of 
the work, and declares his intention of continu- 
ing these laudatory effusions till the day of his 
death. 

Extracts. 

When the knowledge of Kaikohdd’s liaTing abandoned himself 
to pleasure and reTelry was spread abroad, strumpets, jesters. 


siiigiiig-incn . and siiigiBg-woinBn floclcGd frota all c|uart€rs to tlio 
.Court,, .and tlie Tery naiiieof sorrow and'melanclioly, was b.aiiislied 
from men^s hearts* There w’-as not a inomeiit without its pecu- 
liar ainiiseiiient, and the assemblies at the palace were filled with 
wags, pot-companions, mistresses and sodomites, amongst whom 
the king distributed his presents and tokens with a most lawisli 

profus.ion.* ■ t t * 

Malik Nizamu-d-dm, the minister, was a sinful and disingenu- 
ous man, and the nobles of Balban’s time, who were the pillars 
and supports of the throne, were much alarmed at the powder and 
influence which he possessed, and used their best endeavours to 
secure his good will. The minister, who was a man of no sense 
or capacity, when he saw the nobles ohsec|uiously demoted to his 
wishes, and the king revelling in his debaucheries, without any 
title whatever aspired to the throne, and took measures to 
extirpate the family of Balban. In order to effect his absurd 
project, lie represented to the Sultan that Kai-Khiisru, wdio was 
associated with him in the sovereignty, and was endowed with 
many kinglv virtues, w^as looked on as the heir ol the throne, 
and endeavoured to ingratiate himself with the people, as well as 
with the chiefs and grandees. ^ The Sultan giving ear to these 
representations, summoned Kai-Khusru to liis presence, and or- 
dered that innocent prince to be murdered on his arrival at the 
town of Eohtak. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mubarak returned to Dehli and became engrossed in the sen- 
sual pleasures to which he was addicted. His cousin, Malik 
Bashidu-d-din, seeing the Sultan constantly drunk, resolved on 
usurping the throne, but some informer revealed the plot, and 
Bashidu-d-din was apprehended and put to^ death, and some 
assassins were sent to Gwuliar to murder Ivliizr Khan,^ Shadi 
KMiy and Malik Shaliahu-d-din, sons of Sultan Ala’u-d-din, wiio 
had been previously blinded upon the king s accession. Altei 
their murder, their wives and children were sent to Dehli. 

He emulated his father in the refinement of his tortures and 
murders. He slew Zafar Kh^i for no offence whatever, as well 
as Malik Shahi, who was styled Wafa-i-mulk, and committed 
every kind of crime and vice, which could lead to the downiaii oi 
the empire. He actually clothed himself in female apparel, and 
accompanied by several impudent and abandoned women, used 
to attend like a common actress at the houses of the ncffnlity. 
He used to display himself openly naked hefoi’C all men. These, 

* One miobt almost fancy he w^as reading a Laklinau Aklib'dr. This 
propensity for whores, fiddlers, parasites and buffoons is the besetting 
sin of the Princes of India even at the present day. With lamentably 
few exceptions, their occupations rarely rise above the low level 
indicated in the text. 
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aiul otlier ob.?eei lilies too gross to' meiitiori, were tlie daily oceii-' 
iiations of llic king. * '** 

Wliea Kliiisni Ivimii arrived at Ma’bar, of \’\diicli lie lind been 
uoniiiiated Governor, tlie chiefs absconded with tlieir property 
and treasures, but Khwajah Tald, a iiierchant, coniiding in tlie 
honor of the Muliammedan'. army, remained* Nevertheless, he 
was plundered of all he possessed, and was put to death, Klmsrn 
Khan, obeying the dictates of his evil disposition, thouglit pro- 
per to aspire to independence, and sought ho\v he might slay the 
chiefs associated with him. Malik Timiir, the Gcu'ernor of 
Chanderi, and hlalik Haibat Afghan, being informed of his 
intentions, anticipated Ms measures, and determined on sending 
Mm to Delili ; hut he, alarmed at the threats of the nobles, set otf 
in a Palki and arrived in seven (?) days from Deogarh to Dchli. 
The nobles entertained the persuasion that they w'oiild get 
thanked for their devotion, but w^hen Khnsru Khan arrived, and 
had a personal interview with the king, he complained against the 
nobles, whom he accused of a desire to assassinate him. The 
king, who was quite infatuated in his attachment to Khusni 
Khan, placing implicit reliance on all the lies he uttered, was 
very angry with the nobles, and on their arrival at Dehli, when 
were prepared to lay bare his imposture, and adduced 
evidence to that effect, it was all of no use, for they, as well as 
their witnesses, were punished, so that they were eonipellecl 
again to court the good graces of the favorite, and to deny all 
that they had previously asserted. 

' sK 

Account of the huilding of a private CJmpeL 

As his Majesty Akber, from Ms very earliest youth was, under 
the guidance of his excellent disposition, charmed with the com- 
panionship of wise men, and was fond of holding literary assem- 
blies, and as he delighted in hearing the subtleties of various 
sciences, ancient and modern, and possessed a perfect kiiowdedge 
of the history of religious and of ancient nations, as well as of 
what was passing in the world, and actuated by the delight 
which he experienced from the society of men competent to dis- 
cuss these themes, he gave orders on his return from Ajinir in 
the month Zii’k'M 982 , that Ms architects and builders should 
erect a place of worship and retirement near the Palace, to which 
no one should gain admittance but Saiyids, learned men, and 
religious characters. 

The architects consequently laid the foundation of such a 
hall containing four entrances, and from the time that it w'as 
finished, Ms Majesty collected the learned and holy men on Thurs- 
day and the other fortunate nights, and continued Ms interview's 
ail'd disputations till the morning. To secure order, he directed 



that tlie Saijids slionlcl occupy tlie western recess ; : the wise men 
and philosophers the southern; holy men and visionaries the 
northerii ; and the nobles and officers of state, who were in the 
habit of associating with these able men, should occupy the 
.eastern recess. 

The king himself sat so that all four parties might derive the 
greatest benefit from his presence. He gave orders that a selection 
should be made from the most eminent of these four bodies to 
occupy the places nearest to his person, and to them he distri- 
buted with his own hand handfuls of Rupees and Gold-iiiohurs. 
Those who were not fortunate enough to receive donations from 
his own hand, were honored on the next morning, as they sat in 
groups on the outside, with befitting presents in money. This 
distribution used to last till mid-day on Friday. 

If the king, on account of ill-health or anxiety, was unalfie to 
sxiperintend this himself, he used to appoint some substitute, in 
whom he had particular confidence, to make the usual distribution. 
May God bless these pious and liberal actions, winch no king has 
ever yet performed, and may they redound to the eternal honor 
and prosperity of his exalted majesty. 

:^c >1; ■ , . :J: ^ 

The IlaM year after the accession. 

On the 15th Jamadii-s-sani, 1001 H. after the sun had entered 
Aries, the Nauroz festival of the 38th year of the reign com- 
menced, and the usual ceremonies were observed upon the occa- 
sion ; on the 9th of the Ilahi month Farwardin 1001 II, corre- 
sponding with the 24th of Jamadu-s-sani, Khan Khanan and 
Jani Beg, Ruler of Thatta, arrived at Court, kissed the thres- 
hold, and were received with every demonstration of honor and 
kmdness. SMh Beg Cabull, who was called Khan Haiiran, 
Feridun Khan Birlas, Bakhtyar Beg, and other nobles who stood 
appointed to the army of Gujrat, and had accompanied the king, 
severally received an increase of allowances, Jagirs, and Mansabs. 

About this time, the fort of Junagarh and the country of Siirat 
fell under the king’s dominion. Sultan Muzalfar Gujrati tied to 
Kankar, the chief of Cach, and obtained his protection. Khan 
A’zam invaded Kankar’ s dominions, and pillaged them, till at 
last Kankar was persuaded to seize Muzaffar Khan and send 
him a prisoner to Court. It was therefore agreed that Mirza 
Abdulla, son of Klim A’zam, should go secretly with a small 
body of men to the place where Muzalfar was concealed, and 
seize him unawares. 

When they were proceeding on this expedition, Muzaffar 
retired on a certain pretence, and, while absent, cut his throat with 
a razor, which he had about his person. His head was then cut 
off, and brought to Khan A’zam, who sent it to Court. 
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At this time, 120 elepbauts, which had come into the posses- 
sion of Man Sing, were sent bj him to Court, and presented to 
his majesty. As ten years had elapsed since Khan A'zam had 
been to Court, a Firaian was despatched to smimioii liiiii to tlic* 
presence, directing that, as he had performed good service to the 
state, it was time he should come and receive his reward ; but as 
that chief had always entertained the wish to proceed on a |:>ih 
grimage to the sacred cities, and his friends represented to liirii 
that the king w^as displeased with him, and merely sought au 
opportunity to imprison him, he placed his family and treasure 
on board a vessel, and on the 1st of Eajab set sail for Hejuz. 
"When the king learnt this, he nominated Shahzada Murad to the 
government of Giijrat, and directed him to proceed thither from 
Malwa, and Muhamined Sudik Khan, one of the grandees of the 
state, was sent as deputy to the prince ; — the Sircars of Banich, 
Sdrat and Barauda l3eing taken from Kilij Khan, and given to 
Muhammed Sadik Khan in J%lr. 

On the 2 1st of Murdad, corresponding with the 14th of Zi-l- 
KMa 1001 H. Zeiii Khan Koka, and Asaf Khan, wdio had 
been sent to chastise the Afghans of Swat and Bajaur, and to 
exterminate Jalala and his brother Maudiid All, succeeded in 
accomplishing the latter object, and brought away these two 
chiefs prisoners, besides their families, and sent them to the king. 

On the 4tli of Shehriyur, corresponding with the 29th of Zi-l- 
k’da, the governorship of Malwa was conferred upon ]\Iirzu 
Shdh Eukh, and orders were given to release Shahhuz Khun 
Kamboh, who had been imprisoned for the last three years, and 
he was sent to Malwa, to act as deputy to Mirza Shah liukh. 

On the 2nd of Muharram 1002 H. Mirza Eustam Khttn, — son 
of Sultan Husain Mirza, son of Balirto Mirza, son of Shah IsnTail 
Safn, king of Iran, — who was ruler of Zemindawar and the neigh- 
bouring districts, came to Court and paid his respects, ac- 
companied by his family and relations. When he had arrived 
at the bank of the Chenab, his majesty sent out Kani Beg 
Turkman mth tents and carpets and furniture to meet him, and 
after him followed Hakim Einu-l-mulk with a waist-dagger studded 
with jewels. MTien the Mirza had arrived within four coss of 
Lahore, Zein Khan and Khan Khanaii were sent out to meet 
him, and when the interview with the king took place, the refugee 
prince w^as received with every kind of kingly hospitality, was 
presented with a crore of Tankas, and admitted to the dignity of 
5000. Multan was also conferred upon him in Jagir. 

About this time, the poet laureate. Sheikh Faizi, who liad been 
dispatched on an embassy to Eaja Ali Khan and Burhanii-l-mulk 
Becedm, returned, and was received with great kindness. Mir 
Muhammed Amin of Mashhed, Mir Munir, and Kliw^ajah Aminu- 
d-din, who had all been deputed on similar special duty to the 
Deccan, returned to Court, and paid their respects. As Burhanu- 
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'I-iBulk had been elevated entirely through, the kkdnesg- and pro- 
tection of the king, and had received the greatest favors from 
him, as has already been shewn in its proper place, the king was 
amiojed at his sending an inferior present, consisting only of 15 
pieces of coioiired Deccan cloth and a few jewels, and as he had 
in other respects behaved in a disrespectful manner, the king was 
greatly grieved at his conduct. Accordingly, the vicegerent of God 
(the king) determined on an expedition to the Deccan, and on the 
25th of Mihr, he appointed Prince Dmiial to subdue that coun- 
try, and Khan Ivhanaii, Rai Sing, Eai Sal, Hakim Einu4-niulk, 
the nobles of Malwa, and the Jagirdars of the Sdha of Ajinir and 
Delhi, were sent to co-operate with the Prince, and 70,000 horse 
were ordered on the same duty. 

The king came out for the purpose of hunting and pitched his 
camp at Sultanpur, on the bank of the river, thirty coss from 
Lahore, and Khan Khanan who had gone to Sirhind to pay his 
respects to Prince Danial, was sent for by the king to be consulted 
on the subject of the expedition. He had an interview with his 
majesty near Sheikhpiir, and had frequent conferences on the sub- 
ject of the Deccan, in one of which the king enquired whether 
that province could not he conquered without troubling the Prince 
to go there. Khan Khanan promised to undertake it in his own 
person, and instructions were therefore issued, that the army, . 
•which had been directed to accompany the Prince, should place 
themselves under the orders of Khan Khanan, and the Prince 
was summoned to Court, which he reached in two days. Khan 
Khanmi, loaded with honors by the king, set out on his ex- 
pedition, and his majesty, having broken up his huntuig camp, 
and given his people leave to visit their homes, returned to 
Lahore. Khan Khanan set out with all haste, and arrived at 
Agra, and as the rainy season was approaching, and he had 
received orders to disburse pay from the Agra Treasury, and to 
lay in from the same source all the ammunition and military 
stores necessary for the conquest of the Deccan, he remained at 
Agra during the rains, and having supplied himself with every 
necessary he set out for Malwa, which was the Jagir of Mirza 
Shah Rukh, with whom he had. an interview in Ujain. From 
Malwa he went to KMndes, and without proceeding to extremities, 
induced Raja All Khan to declare his allegiance to the king. 
Khandes thus became included in the subject states, and the 
coin was struck, and the Khutba, read in the name of his majesty. 
Even A'sir, which had baffled every attempt, fell at last under his 
sway. Khandes was given in J%fr to Raja AH KMn, and he was 
enrolled among the mansahdars of 5000. Khk Khanan sent 
a request, accompanied by a suitable offering, to his majesty, that 
these orders might be confirmed, and that Riji Alf Khan might 
be reckoned among tbe nobles, and be allowed to accompany 

. ,'}■ ■-.-v .'■■' 
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him to the Deccan. Tlie king acceded to these proposals, and 
Khan Khanaii was rewarded with fresh marks of his favor. 

After the affair of Khandes was completed to his satisfaction, 
Khan Khamin set out on Ms expedition to the Deccan. Ilis first 
step was to lay siege to Ahmednagar, and Clrand Bd}i, wlio was 
at that timernier of that province, entered into negotiations, under 
wMeh it was stipulated that the territory of Berar should he 
resigned to Akher. 

On the second occasion, when he attached Ahniednagar, Soheil, 
the Abyssinian, was appointed by Adii Shah to the eominand of 
the army, and the armies of Nizamn-l-niiilk, Adii Khan, 
Kntbii-1-mnlk and the Beridshahi chief being placed under his coin- 
mand, he came out in considerable strength and confidence to 
oppose Khm Khanan, who with the little foi'ce at his com- 
mand, performed such prodigies of bravery, as might have 
shamed even Rustam and Isfandiar. He obtained a complete 
victory over Soheil, and then proceeded to the siege of Ahmed- 
nagar, which he soon reduced and brought the whole province of 
the Deccan under the rule of the emperor. As the conquests of 
the Deccan, Khandes, and Berar have already been fully detailed 
in the life of Khan Kli^nmi in this book, I beg to refer to it for 
further information. If I were here to commence an account of 
this commander’s proceedings in the Deccan, it would extend to 
too great a length. 

To be brief, the king reigned for 52 years over the whole of Hin- 
ddstM, from Bengal to the extreme borders of Candahar, and 
Zemindawar, and even to the shores of the sea. All the stubborn 
chiefs, Rajas, Rtiis, and Zemindars in Hindustan, including those 
of Giijrat, Sind, Deccan, Cashmir, Bengal, Malwa and other 
countries, were made, by means of the Khan Khanan, subject 
to Ms rule. Some, after defeat in action, some, under treaties of 
peace, were all in the end deprived of the exercise of independent 
sovereignty. 

The author has extracted this account of the first 38 years of 
the reign, viz. from A. H. 963 to 1002, from the Tabakat-i- 
Akberi, by Nizamu-d-din Ahmed Bakhshi. Of the remaining 
fourteen years the author has never seen any account ; at least, as 
he has not been able to procure any, he has omitted that period 
ffom his history, and must, therefore, refer to other authorities 
who may have written concerning this period. 

Akher was a world-subduing monarch, the very emblem of 
justice, to whose Court people from all sides resorted for protec- 
tion, and to partake of a benevolence so universally difiiised. He 
extended toleration to all religions and creeds, and would recogmze 
BO difference between their professors, his object being to unite all 
in a common bond of peace. The names of the Sultans, nobles, 
ministers, poets, and philosophers who adorned his reign, can be 
ascertained from the Tahakat-i-Akberi and the Akbernama ; and 
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in tlie same comprelieiisive works will be found an accomit of his 
greatness, Ms iiiYeiitions, his novel rules of administration, — all 
exhiMting a fertile and ready genius. 

During his entire reign of 52 years, no neighbouiing Prince of 
Hindiistan made an incursion into his territories, and notwith- 
standing that the Afghan kings are notorious for their malignity 
and turbulence, they were not able to move their feet during his 
supremacy, so that all quarters were subject to his sword, the 
very signal of victory. Whoever dared to lift Ms head from the 
level of loyalty and subjection never escaped with his life. 

Akber Med at Agra on the 23rd Jamadu-l-awwal A. H. 1014, 
and the date of his death was found to be represented by the let- 
ters composing ^^the death of Akber Shah.’’ 


This work is not common in India. There is 
one copy at Lahore, in two volumes, which is an 
abridgement, rather than the entire work. The 
copy which the Asiatic Society possesses consti- 
tutes one of the most valuable manuscripts of 
its collection. It was transcribed in a legible 
nasta'lih hand under the author’s own superin- 
tendence, and contains revisions and marginal 
additions in his own handwriting. It purports 
to have been sent as a present to his friend, 
Khw^jah Sultan Muhammed Isfah&,ni, in the 
year 1026 H., and afterwards to have been re- 
ceived from him again, and presented in 1041 
H. to Kazi ’Abdu-l-aziz. The author states that 
this MS. has not undergone the careful revision 
he could wish, and that a complete history of 
the kings of the Deccan is wanting, which he 
hopes to supply some future day. 

The size and contents of the volume are shown 
above. 
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Initial lines 

tiAa-jJ ^U»! U^^sxga. !,' 

*b ti^s^ s^jc. 

Final lines, added in the author’s hand-writ- 
ing :— 

AiJiij jj^ I h>J } Js^ ,^-3" j-i 

Sfc:Ux:U:^I dtdxAA^^) ^ m^Ud^ 

li^lai jd Oa« 1 <uA!d j^^Uol yxl 

^ d^U.i iSji^ J^,d ^'*“**^ 

j^suc ]j j} j tisJi> ^ 

4aijsftip#Jfel jI ^sl^d^ dJj-S/0 ^ ^drM-^,3 

^!di^ j ^Id^U^Slw ^ ^sli cS^J^d j 1*^ ^ 

db ^IddHiv^ j UL-s^l^ U a::^' Ld^i^ C/^'^ d 

^ dW!^ ^yJ! 
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ANFAU-L-AKHBA'R. 

This work is of much the same historic cha- 
racter as the last. It is in a more ahridged form, 
hut is devoted to the eulogies of a patron, and 
their publication appears to have been one of the 
chief objects contemplated in the undertaking. 

The author, Muhammed Amin, son of Daulat 
Muhammed-al-Husaini-al-Baliki, was in the 
service of Nawwab Sipahdar Khan, who receives 
an enlarged and laudatory notice at the close of 
the work. He concluded it in A. H. 1036 , and 
styled it Anfdu-l-Akhhar, “ The most useful chro- 
nicle,” because the year is represented by the 
letters composing those words. He resided 
chiefly at Ahmednagar, on which account he 
often notices this city ; and its buildings, gar- 
dens, and history receive a large share of notice. 

This history is divided into a Preface, ten 
Books and a Conclusion. 

Contents, ' ■ ' 

Preface. — Coiitaiiimg the usual lauds : pp, 1 — 6, 

Book I. — The early prophets: pp. 7“^100, 

IL — The early philosophers; pp. 100*— 104, 

, : : 111,— The early kings of Persia':' 'pp. 114— 155, 

IV, — The prophet Muhammed: pp. 130— 138, 
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V . — ^Tiie fottr first Khalifs and twelve I iiiikis : pp. 13S 
144.' 

¥I.«--TlieUiBmmddeKiialifs: pp, 144-^146. 

¥11. — Tlie '’AbMside lOialifs : pp. 146 — 150. 

, ¥IH, — ^Tixe dpiasties contemporary witli, and siibsequeiit, 
to, tlie ’ Abb^side Kbalifs, \h. Tidiericles,— San idiiiims, 
Biiykles or .Deilemites,- — ^Isma^ iliaiis, — SelJ ukians,— - 
Glioiians, — aiidotliers: pp. 150 — 190. 

IX. — The sons of Japliet: pp. 191 — 218. 

X. — ^The dynasty of Timur. 

The following m'e the nthrics of the tenth JBook. 

Accession of KMkan Sa’id Sliahnikh, Sultan, to the tliroiie of 
Khorasaii. — Mirza ¥AlaU“d-dau-lah ascends the throne, and the 
death of Mirza ’Abdu44atif in the year 857, H.— Mirza 
Mughisu-d-din Alagli Beg Gdrgan crosses the river. — March of 
Mirza Ahu4-Kasiiii Baber to Khorasan. — Disagreement between 
Mirza ^ Alau-d-daulah and Mirza ’Abdu44atif. — Enmity betw^eeii 
Mirza Alagh Beg and Mirza ’ Abdu44atif ; and the death of the 
king. — brief account of Mirza Sultan Muhammed. — March of 
Mirza Balia. — Mirza’Abdu44atif killed, and the accession of Mirza 
’Abdu44ah to the throne of Samarkand. — Mirza ’Ahdu44ah Shira- 
zi killed — and Sultan Sa’id ascends the throne. — March of Mirza 
Baber towards Baikh. — Mirzfi ’ Alau-d-daulah seized. — Mirzd Sultan 
Muhammed.-— Mirza Baber proceeds towards Asterahad. — Mirza 
Baber departs for Mashhed. — Mirza Shah Mahmud, and certain 
events of his time. — •Arrival of Sultan Sa4d at Khorasan. — March 
of Mirza Ibrahim to Mazenderan, and his defeat by Mirza Jehin 
Shah Turkoman. — ^Visit of Mirza Jehan Shah to the capital of 
Khakan Sa’id, and his peace with Mm. — Eight of Sultan Sa’id with 
Mirzas Ibrahim, /Alau-d-dau4ah and Sanjar. — ^Arrival of Amir 
Khalil to besiege Herat, — -March of Sultan Sa’id towards Turkistan. 

■ — ^A brief account of Mirza Jehan Shah Turkoman. — March of 
Sultan Sa’id from AsterabM. — ^The Khorasan! troops defeated, and 
Sultan Sa’id Giirg-M killed. — ^Accession of Sultan Husain Baha- 
dar Khan to the throne.* — Several events related in a concise 
manner. — March of Mirza Yadgar Muhammed with the design 
of conquest, and his defeat by the royal army. — The king marches 
against Mirza Yadgar Muhammed. — ^Accession of Mirza Yad- 
gir Muhammed to the throne of Khorasan.— The king proceeds 
in the direction of the garden ZaghSn, and Mirza Yadgar killed. 
— Be-accession of the king to the throne of Khorasan. — -The events 
which occurred after his accession to the throne of Khorasan. 
Death of Mirza SuMn Husain, and the joint succession of Ba» 
di’u-z-zaman Mirza and Mirza Muzaffar Husain to the throne of 
KhorasM, and several other events. — A summary account of the 
tribe of Ak-KiiinM who ruled in Azarhaijan, Ears, the two Iraks, 
and Kirman. — A brief account of the Uzbek kings who ruled in 
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Mawam-ii-iialir ami Kliorfein subsequent to 900 A. il.— -SafTi 
kings.— Conquests ..of Irak, Persia, andKirmaii. — Fall of Baghdad, 
and digit . .of Sultan Murad. — Conquest of KMzistaii.— The 
territories of Kiior^san . conquered, and Sbalii Beg KMii 
kided. — A brief account of , Amir Yar Muliammed ■ Isfabani. 
ArriTal of Sultan .Selim, ' king of Rum, in irdn.- — Death 
of the king. — Accession of SMh Tabmas, son of Shah Isma’iL 
— Zahira-d-din .Muhammed Baher. — ^Accession of Humaiyiin. 
— Capture of the fort of Champamr. — Sultan Bahadar. — 
The events which befel the king after his arrival at Agra. 

• — Retreat of the king towards Iran, and several events which 
occurred at that time. — -Return of the king from Iran towards 
Hindustan.— March of the king from Cahul in the direction of 
India, with the design of conquest. — ^Beath of the king in Rabh 
ii-l-awwal 963 A. H.— Accoxmt of certain excellent men.— Bio- 
graphy of Mnliainined Akber, from the beginning of the first up 
to the fifty-first year of .his -reign.— An .account of Jehmigrr. 
Account of the king and certain events which occurred at that 
time. — Sultan Khiisru fights, is defeated, and seized.— Return 
of Sultan Parvez from the Deecaii and arrival of Sultan Khurram 
according to the summons of the king. — Rupture of engagements, 
and recurrence of the insuiTeetion of Malik Amber in the Deccan. 
—Disaffection of Sultmi Khurram.— An account of .Sultan .Khur- 
rani after his arrival in Bengal.— Settlement of the affairs of the 
Deccan and march of the army to Bengal.— Misfortunes which 
occurred after the departure of prince Sultan Parvez.— Fight of 
Sultan Parvez and Mahabat Kb^ with Sultan Kliurram.— Sub- 
mission of Malik Amber.— Certain transactions related in a suc- 
cint manner.: — pp, 218— 446. , . 

Coiiclusion.— Account of Sipabdar Kban.^ — -The peace of God 
rest on him and may his life he prolonged ! pp. 446 — 482. 

Size.— Small Quarto, containing 482 pages, and 17 lines in 
each page. 

Extracts. ■ 

The forty-ninth, fiftieth, and fifty-first years of the reign of 
Akber, were marked by the following events, viz. : 

In the year 1012 A. H. prince Sultan Selim was imprisoned 
in a hath, on the very day on which His Royal Highness, repent- 
ing of his actions, presented himself to the king, availing himself 
of the opportunity which the death of his grandmother, Mariam 
Macani affording him of offering his condolences to his majesty. 

■ — lie was however after a space of twelve days released. This 
year is also marked by the arrival from the Deccan of the 
news of the death of Sultan D^al. In the year 1013 A. H. 
the king (Akber) was taken ill. On Friday the 12th of Jama- 
dius-s-sam 1014 A. II. he died at Agra, and was interred in 
Sikandra. It is God alone who will exist for ever.’"' 

This king never sustained a defeat at any place. His army was 
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Tictorioiis ill eveiy eiigagemeiit. He subjugated all nations, some 
by iiieaiis of amis and some by friendly treaties of peace. The 
biessiiigs of good government were extended to every ifuarter of iliis 
extensive einpire.^’AH people of every description and station caiiie 
to Ms court, and al their enmities haviiig been recoiieileil by Ms 
.mediation, they were secure from anxiety. Be it not concealed 
tliat this account of Ms happy reign does not fonn even oiie-tenrh 
part of the transactions which act uaily occurred iiiir or contain the 
praises due to it. — The detailed particulars of his reign are recorded 
in the Akhernama and the Tarikh-i-Nizann. — Clod be praised that 
the distress which the people experieiiced at the loss ot their sove- 
reign Akber, was removed by the accession of his excellent and 
powerful son, Jehaiigir. Alay tliis exalted Dynasty maintain its 
power till the day of jiidgment, under the auspices of the prophet 
and Ms glorious desceiidants I 

^ i’fi :is ^ ^ 

A brief account follows of the events which occurred in the 
year 1036 H. viz:— ■ ^ ■ 

On the return of Mahabat Khan from the Deccan, by eoniniaiKi 
of the king, His Majesty commenced his march on Cashmrr. On 
the way a dispute arose between Malr^bat Khan and Asaf Khan, 
son of rtimadii-d-daiilah, and brother of Nur Jeliaii Begam. It 
took so serious a turn, that they at last came to action, drawing 
up theh troops in battle array. Mahabat Khan gained the vic- 
tory, and Asaf Khan fled to the fort of Attak Benares, where he 
fortifled himself. The rictorious party besieged him, and after a 
few days succeeded in obtaining possession of his person, when they 
took him to their master, who threw him into prison. These 
circumstances gained Mahabat Khmi such influence at Court, 
that no one without his authority could go near the king, and 
even his food and drink was subject to inspection. Mahabat 
Khan also appointed his oto obedient Eajpiits to remain in con- 
stant attendance day and night on the king, thereby cutting off 
every one from direct communication with His Majesty. The 
matter stood upon this footing for about six months, wiien a 
party of Moghuls being collected through the exertions and 
dexterity of the wise Nur Jah-m Begam, marched against Blaha- 
. hat.' Khan, put nearly three thousand of his Ilajpiits to death, 
'and effected the release^of Asaf Khan. Blahabat, Khan being 
thus defeated, took to flight. Khan KhMan was sent by the 
king to pursue and exterminate him, hut while engaged on the 
expedition, Khan Khairin died, and Blahahat Khan has in conse- 
quence been suffered stiH (i. e. the close of the year 1036 II.) 
to wander about with a small body of adherents. 

Sultan Khurram remains in the Deccan under the same cir- 
cumstances as have been, already mentioned. We must wait to 
see what may happen to him hereafter, and what game the hero 
(his chessman) will play belund the curtmn of futurity. 
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THs year is also marked by the death of Prince Parvez in. tlie 
of Biniia.Dpur. The date of the . death ' of that excellent 
P,iiiice is found in the following chronogram, composed by Maii- 
lana Samadi Buanati, ^‘The king of kings has departed from 
this world.’’ 

Ill this year Nizaimi-l-niulk created a disturbance in the Dec- 
can, which however was put down by the exertions of Khan 
tFehaii. A detail of this transaction will be found in the con- 
cluding part of this work. 

At the present time, i. e. the latter part of the year 1036 
H. the people of this country, whether rich or poor, high or low, 
are in the enjoyment of all the blessings of comfort and content, 
and si limbering secure from all danger, are in return offering up 
their prayers to the Almighty God for the continued prosperity 
of the king, who is the safeguard of the empire and the sliadow 
of God. 

T/ie Coiichidon. 

The concluding part of this book contains an account of Sipali- 
d{ir Khan; may the peace of God be on him! The object of 
giving an account of him in this work is that his memory may 
descend to posterity. Be it not concealed that his birth place is 
Tabrez, and his ancestors wm’e reckoned among the nobles of that 
country . His name is Mirza Muhammed Saleh. In the year 1000 
II. he left Tran for Hindilstmi, in company with the late Khwa- 
jah Beg Mirza, son of Ma’sum Beg Safvi, whose excellent quali- 
ties cannot he adequately described. The relations of friendship 
and amity which subsisted between them were exceedingly strong. 

Blirza Muhammed Saleh, after his arrixal in India obtained 
the honor of an interview with His Majesty. Mansahs suitable 
to his dignity, as well as the government of the Siibah of Gujrat, 
were conferred on him, time after time. ‘While in Gujrat, 
he saw in a dream a white fiag so lofty that it penetrated the 
very heavens ; at one time it went tow^ards his right hand, at 
another towards the left ; and then, shortly after, it left that posi- 
tion, and came and stood opposite to him, and then, on approaching 
Mm, began to bend down towards him, when he seized hold of it 
with his hand and again placed it in an erect posture ; upon wiiich, 
he woke from his dream. Since the time that he had this auspicious 
dream, lie began to prosper day by day, so that he attained at 
length the dignity of the Governor of Gujrat, but the height of 
the flag presages to him, according to the interpretation of the 
dream, even a higher dignity than that which he has yet attained. 
He was constantly in the habit of relating this dream to intelli- 
gent persons. /‘There is a dignity yet greater than thine and 
thy dignity at every periGd is not -always the same. Wait till the 
dawn of fortune cometh to thee, as these are the mere harbingers 
of that dawn. The dignity which thou hast attained is very low. 
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when coniparecl with that which Fate yet ordains for thee in its 
full accomplishment.” 

In the year 1003 H. Prince Sultan liluracl marched towards 
the Deccan hy order of the king, where Khwajah Beg Miriii 
and Mirza Miihammed ' SMeh paid their respects to Miii. Upon 
the death of Prince Sultan llurad in the Deccan, Prince Daiiial, 
as has already been mentioned in its proper place, w'ent to that 
proriiice and captured the fort of Alimednagar, wliich was tln^ 
Capital of Nizaniu4-iiiulk. The gOTemment of that country was 
conferred upon Khwajah Beg Mirza and Mirza Muharnmed 
Saleh. These two great men have resided in this country for a 
long period, during which they have conferred many kindnesses, 
obligations and comforts upon the people, as will shortly appear 
in the sequel. 


This work is probably unique. I know of 
only one copy, and that is an autograph of the 
author, transcribed in Muharram 1037, only a 
few months after the composition of the original. 
This MS. belongs to Nawwab Shamshir Kadr 
of Lakhnau. 

The Anfa’u-l-Akhbar commences thus : — 


eaUkisaj;, 

}j oCajK C_ ilia, Ji 

and concludes with a benediction on the author’s 
patron : — 


J |»dac J csitjh" j]j^ 

^jVj) iiSj ijl jJjlaX!, jj,]3 ji2 ^ 

J CyOfilxil j ^ 


j cyOelxi!^-! 




,ut 





( ) 


SaBwA^'X iSf 

«iiU.i3j-i ^SsIA/O C>^SyI L-jl yJL I ^ t I <l£A1u/ j {3^1^ t a^y 

I ^ ^ t (iiow^j.^^ J<3 ^1 ^ 


^yOx^ Ij jX^ k^XJ iJZy-X:^ 

5sl.s*f;'^Uil jl ^j^xj ^ 0*^AJ i^^xxj ^lls^ Ai 

^ J dil ^5cJ»-w ^ll^wjdl^ Ct^'Wut ^t-^ls 


aS L:^^tt3 j*^s:'^'^) Xx^r^j j dW*^! 

J cVid-^1 ^llAw^di^-’ <^5 ^!jt dxj d^ui jy^XXi 


(iXXXa*)^ ,, ^lijll*^*^ ^ d»^»-* Itbro^ 

iXld^ t^yyo^O ^liu U5^]/^ J-*" 

AS didj-^^ ^d^llw,/<s S,ytj] ^ ) 

XmS'jl^ ^ katSy^ ^ jj 

^Sd^T ^idj> Jo y Ct^ t]j xS)^ \J^} XS)ji ^)) 

StXSj^^ ^iiii^ii-"*’^ d J . K ^^*j«ol ^^Aw S> » iXj ^^d'^ j<**^^d ^ 

l^lj,.^ ^ 'jljf did.^1 J ^ di(^f^ Ij 

iks>,yXyo AAa«1 jt^ J LHHX^'jd d^d-^d LmJj^OyO 

jisXX^ Jf jXXyJ j |*-l'^ ^1 ^ ^jdA*^ iXaII^S 

d^djL* dAAiS^I 

# diU^A/o 1) c)^'^ C/‘‘^ 

.AttSw^^AA ■■ 'jf d^l ^<talwi»^^jjd 

^*'**^*^^ ' y^ ^A.«£5 U , 

jSs jd' jyX^ lidj^d v-Vo^’ 


( “ir" ) 

iXiJ^^ <3^ ^ . 1^'^ 4iij,»^5lx^ sS ^Xx^ 

i^!}txa>» LUl^ Xi ^ >3 ^ 1 J;^ J^ tXx^ ^ 

^lA. L ^,;*^ i l^/O L^Aw! aIaw J|! cj^ 

JUb>. \j ^55 ^A- ^ c^-wl U 

U d^dcw j.S<3 sS ii)^'''^t'» 

J5 c^Ui ^ LTiJ^^ e/ii^ 

^jtilj-iiil^ ^WvM^ ^s^Xu o^'^ ^ cf^^ o!<^-’ s^J^ JIam 

t C d<»«^P l.^!^^/0 dX«AO^>£^ dli^k. ^jdlj jSd-^ 

^*1 iX^J 1^ ^idii^^ (St!!!)^^^AA» CIS^'^ 

# ^5dxA$ ^ <Sii.5lM) ^l,^2iifc 

<5Lxkjj 

^\«^Oi> ^] d^uj ^aU ^ j^,UXii2^ 

^lu|^£Sfc.^l d#w>ij |4*^’ 1^ 1 d^i*' 

d^tO ^jv.i&)^^ ^'* d->Wi ^Ijld^vk S^ 

\J^} \j^j^ f..y^^J^y> 

t ^ }Y** Uw^LiJl ^Uai 

j] ^*JT iX.3r^U.^ d/^ ^jl^is'lA. ^ ^XMfX yA.T ^ 

Ovw) j <sAw d^ili^ |jj.^A/0 (XaSIA. 

^ iXi^ jXk^ ^ ^ jX^ ^ ;V.t3 ^'! 

^Icjj8t5j.ii tiodil^*! ^Ut ^ JWl 

<^IJlJ.k t^Xi ijt^yJiA. ci^^aw jjifdij t>^! UdJ^At3 

# dis^ JLaSSl^k ur>*ikU« ^ cU^l 

&Aau j^VM».Ca<-l JJ C>‘''^'^^-^ J‘^ &^Jiksw 

iS ,3j^j ^^i£> <s.>^il^tj j^flxiidIlliS.4i,Lu ^jlA^'lti 

'^)tXx^jj di^J A^HA- jjT itafjlxi ^Ujj ^XCi^ 



( ) 

aAmjjI J.^j S.S ^iJlj d^sJl dJj 

c 34^1 |»*JlL« ItmmmSil^ SxXajus^ ^ 2 /“^ 

^U5 II L-!L *s».;^^Ij L^Ji>visli.lM# ^ <3t^/c| ^-^AuiLsi. 

I 

^ls^*:’l ^/0 S^d l 5 jj; 


1 cX}i}j.J ^XMf ^ ;[jZ 0 ^ 1 ^' 

Ulr: ^ jj dSl^ %]j 

J\ sS IrsH^ <L<i£3>ji^ %'SXm)j^^^ 4?-» ^<*»»l i*-^^ 

^Is-^-:' ,^i.i ^ tSl^^ <S.lM*ljl 

j^f^d J)J tXi^ j) dxj ^^Is:*^ \j jjl ^^Isr^^l^/o ^ 

^^‘1 dxJ j d^I/o 

^£^.1,^ ^ L2J>v^|^! j.^ JHIIm)) J-'ijd jd <X/oclL*o 

^ <3^ I; Ma« 1 &iUw C^3t3 ^ ^ 

diljJ c^*^*2*^ ^! i^i^j y .^J 

,^S 4d-^3»ii5h. 1^ dXiwtilo^ 1 ^ ^**"^^ \ i|| ^^AA/IjJ 

J^d Jd ^ J)J J 

Sjhtii*^^^5 , i^XiXihiM ^mmiii^^^ t^ C l^v ^ djx 1 i^X^ ^ 

S.lJiS ^ 0 Si,l^ ^JfcU ^ 

5S4»;T jl |ji ^ AIsJ: 

'^aj jjj.s yjj. diib Jj^i!. ^IsrS'l^^ y St^4 Q£?^ dlJjl 


( ) 




tib Li'jy CfA'^ ^ Ci^' 

^U3 4/5^-^! ^)) ^^iK/0 l)i 

^ ‘^'^T 

^j,£i,£x^j^ (Jj"^'^ <Xj»XClt3 ^^j^cX^yo ^cK-fljJVc '^^lj.5il*uJ » 1 ^ j 

dXjMj J 

I ♦ 11^ &ji,wji^ ^ Xi) X>*3U i*-^^ ^UiaLiio Oj-® 

(JCJ^£- C15^^ <5.I^s*^ o!3^-J 

j ♦ I I* {f.X^ LSd^^ JK^ ^d J^J Jd 

ydX^^ Jd ^b j ]) j t^\ Jd 

dj-i cXJJilj.^ ^ ^ ^jdJJ b 

?sU‘»t3b <iil <3Llib cijj.i ]j ^IjsfJb 

lsJI>ibi bs.. ^ ^.ibl/X jlj JbS b 

]j ^ ItiWlg:'^ J 

^b ^ ^ b t^ 43*^^ j kmS^^i 

^ cJj.-' <Xa^< tXb ^ djlA !^ U*^*^ J 

dil^lt^^t %^jd^, ^jj 5««ibSl ^ < l]Jo\j^ j,Ul fc3;> l^ls ^ xlJ) 

jd 4,3“'^^ ^ ^dy^ ^3**^ j^*^**'^ b 

l&^iMiji^b Jiijl 3b'^^ ^ ^ 'tXWl sX^t^J . J|1 

^Mfbi c^Aaiu |».I& ^U^b |«r^-^’l |ftb(<»,^b lsliSs»» yj^Ayf 



( 'i- ) 

^ uJut^k J jldL'S J^*'^ 

diiiU jt ^Ic >)^’jJ 

^ dy, lS^ ^1 <DUu^J jj iJ.lo j 


^j;hU J) 


)Uw| 5 fXJtAX/O j^Ia**..^.'' 


^jbi^j Ij ^li) 


6,,** 1 LJLm kAiXS •^^•A,Ii£ ^ -^I^^SiiAAf ^1 ^ ^ ^ 

j.A$t _; yy ^a^l 

*** *^ « / *** a 

O'IIiIm* j c^-^sr^! 

tJl^JISh- ffM) ^ tjkAAjli^ J? dS I 

ui^iu ^J\ ^l^AW^dAib yjliJilywtiiU ^ 

^ dioi^ldi ^I Ojt^^ j^))) ) ^ 

(^y^„/v£25x ^1 ^ ^^^^^•W/»<0>MA.«.' ^ t,.,**-^^i^S>«» 

ur;Io y J diiX^ d^^j ^h/o 

^Jmw J^Sl <S.^il Ij j tX^ ^ W ^ yMi ^ y 

3DlA!t»,j wMl ^ ^ 

<XxI^/o^*! ^ ) slis-^v }^ ■ j u^-^y 

# &Iib d^^Jt oy AaIJ )jd;fcj!^ 


( M ) 


jU-; <isX^ 

^iu s<.x3f^jf^^ i^ytiS ^ 

1 Y'^lwtlWijC ij iS:/A> ^^lioS ^AM 4^^^^ LmM i/H^I^* ^^^^^AA\XiStllm 

SmS^i^Sb t , C cXi^J^ a1 1 ^n S"^ ^ ^ 

^’^ Ij'J*^ I s.A*<i (,„„j4>kilU^!^U« &^v-wj ^,1^ tX/«T ^a/oIa3 

1; fjh^*^ l^t^^Ai^udAilAwl ^ ^Mtj Jii L— 5*'-^'^ c)!/*^ ^d/ol 
^^XSuo ^jj^ dA^! ^ 

AiAibl.Mi ^xltM^iiAiU^d 

^ t..**-‘^ ^»zx^A5 jj d^iA^ AhU/^^JST*^ tiii«i^iL4s*i^ 

Sd/Ai JyScS-^ f^XA^S.Xj iijjj'f^jjj^ 

t^^£>^j.llji3jt3 j^lj djUS ^ *5;!^^"^ J^-! ‘^'^d 

u *♦' 

AilAljk. (5.^^^! L ** >> d^l^i ^^A»j!^l-wi A,Aa« ^^'d 

^lAA>jdjLi5) ^J.S ^JI^aIslIaw JIm* jd J )sliS*^y OdAJ jj 

LS^ijt^ jj^^^ldAA^' JJ ^AitdAjj j Jidi^u (^l^-Vil U* <XIKaj ^ 
aS ^ll*w^dii!i ijt^td ^ Ji U5'^’^“=*-|^ J ti)««5/^ Jy"^ 

li ^ jj jj ^^AahaiN^ ^ ^j^^d j ^dAiW/ ^ 

1^ ^ dd*"^ dAuU O^.^j 

^^AW {:;^(X^ d cXl/« y'l J!d:^ JJ tj d 

^ dAiSi.*! j^'d-l ^llai sS |j.ilAM3] L ,*i^ >d.i&> ^ 

SuXiM ^'l d^<3 iJd'd^ ^"*,d'^ dAfij* t “ pS^i&aIo 4s«ibh»S.^|^>^ 

cd^ld^ uJJld X.31 a^^J j 

jij^^ 0^ 1) <^-|i'l ^ 1; od/0 ^ «^d*! dd 

i^AidA JJv> ]j 1 J6j^ <txjl ^ JJ dAA^i^^^JsAJ&S'^^ dd"-^ 

di] ^JU«.3l fd^jj d d”^*^ d 

US^ldiJ djj-d ^ m dj^d (L dd^"^ 


o 







{ 

AA 

) 



ISdiAlU 


s' 

tiyj 

'^iSXMj JUS Id 

S dlj'”^^''^ 

i.jU^ d 

It3t3.s^ 


JJi. 


‘Jd 

tt)'-*' J 

iS,>uS ^ 



i^- 

1 iS 

tr^ e/'^ 

5 

dS ^ 

X’£x. 

‘V*-* ( 

^XS 

d, 

i-" 

li)'^ 



liw 







^ ir^ ^J 

i\^ SoS^yL/f^ &S,^ J\j5jMi Aili!ll/Xt3^^ ^SiJj^/0 ^ lj.su 

<X.i5.^lA». 

ij^h ^Uljk y^UL j dii^^HAu j Jy^’^ 

^*'^****53'"^ ^ ^iSI^ K 1 1!^..' Sj 3^'^“^ ti«iw»>^^^^^'*^'^ 

ti»^)j.J ^S^l ^/f» ^ J**^ ^ ^J"- 

!; JK^ Sj^l 

ji^\:^, sS <ll.^)t^< Is*^! ^U.(ak.) ^<£A.Sj 

'jij.iUo ^ ^ iSx^j di^U 11,^4 ^Jyb''’^ 

^l3blj..2!fc. 0^1jt3 ^«»»«^-^‘W^^ ti ^USiJ ]j <i; ^'^ ^i;^|j-’ ^t3.^1^1<3 ^^^^J-v;;j43‘SUs‘^ 

J 4*iJU/o Ij ^mSI^ 

! ^UUwS L„**.^lUx> ^ <«--^l<sil <U.kix j 

t^ J ujrtr'^ ^xLL ^ 1*^*: Jr^U: 

^.^1; ]j up]/*^! 

43>M>U ; ^jUsfc. .^ Ig ' <3iiU^* iS ^j^lAMi^i 

shcix^ j^ .uXiw jd \J^ <1^!^ J 

;^Uls:-*l^ j,{«S»M*^^<*3l^ ^4^U .C^^^lic ^Uoji <iiU>i 

^*1 i3ixj J tkwjljd^l y j\fi)^ \,„^Axxj 

' K^‘»^^'<SE"^ ^ <^X.j ' {Jv^«s&»«| &xl3 i5I..R5^3 ^1^ ji3 '*^''~^*ji'^’*'^ 


( AV .) 


j\lL ^ 

U ^ Ij^ J^! d^Aw^ L^li^ LJ>I 


USO 


Jj] ^ ^J^SIXmXj ^Ia$^ i*im.i^;^|^^ isaww^ 1 i3 J 

dili^b ^'^)) i-i’Ul ^! 

1 j ^UUw ^ ^y dkM^j jy'i ^ 

didA-Uw i -^ >wX/o LJ!^/y:l^/o L, I^ j! j| U 

i^l^/o) U*^i^jd ) dit^^^i ^Uii! lS><>^ j di^ 

di^y^i jj ^^IXLo j di^^jJjd 

i 9 II 2 J 1 djy^ '^d>''o| dy y 

jxx^ j j d^ j 

d^dy (j^d y! ci^As <xS ^ 

^djlw^ ^ JDJ^ tuim^iii^n l^i^^dbjfui d didj^"^^ Sd**'®! 

xjd^hj jid d^^ jd dy Kyjy ^ 

WidwJ^^l JJ (^^d y JJ ^d^^* 

(^ja^ltCx ^ d.iwu L-„-^ dul ^ d^^-' 

1; Jb^ld xd!)^^-^ j 

^ ^Ir*^ l*'^’^v ^ 0''«^<j^ 

'^*^|/ J? J? dJd_^'*"^ 

<5^'^ t^^l^/o) ji CnwCi^sJ! ^ -C 1^1 j i^XJuAu 

did^ Ut-^‘^*^*<|''^ y^ t;bd ^ 

i^J^di dj--!^ jl idlt^-^disw >?!/^ 4l-6.::s^bj 

\tad^ ^Ual^ ^ jsd/o! ij^yyj 

to Jd dS jj ^JSl^ ^liw ^ didij-uj^ c^^( ;j-^S 


( A*! ) 

dij S,kX aujL< 

sS tUl^J 1 Sj 3 O*^-^ Lw-3;r^^ dj*:' 

L--^^ dy td^ |J^! 

lt/0 1 f*^l/odJi>>. i^S 

\/ol i^yi^ lM^A> jjiCSwl^jo^ *^,^**^ < j3 

^*^Tyd d»^*'A*l<3^^^'’'^^d (jl;^'^^'^,)^*^ 

^l;^'! 1; ^I ^ didjr^ ^cXxIImj jl> ^Us*^ (3^^ 

^ 1^ ^ ^ \M^XSb (XXm^ 

a^Ail d^**^ 

J ^1/0 ^) W 

^ ^iiZ*--*******"^ d ^1^*** d^djp*^^ 1*^ ^ iid«p«^'***^ ^ L'**^ a^ 

y^lik lJi^Ij ^jS uJJlj ;^do-I tsd^ui'd Cp^y^ 

JUa^Au! j dij^j ^sj jj^ijj aa^UI dK.Mio j 

J.5)) diii^Uu dj-?U|;V^ dj--’ j^^hLc 

jl^ i^^^SjJ )p] J^]jj ^d/o ^ <5JU^ Jl^ ^ 

jyjY^ (vV*?^ e)V^ 

L'' Isdi^ CJ5' d J? Ijy*^ SnXMf ^ 

(Jl^^ ^ l^j^XS ^Xvw 55{d^^ Wmi i!>llal ^*'W 1^^'^':? 

^ Ki^ c>^^ dj-^a^ 

l«''^djt ^d j dit;^H^ L^JiJal ^jh^dt 

^Jjy> k-Jii! ^ fj^ fA 

Jh 

^l^ash. ^j^dd;' Iss^ ! i«d5»,rt-dA^ld ^ ^ 


( AS ) 


^*2 ^ j jjia ^1*5' J 


u^^iSSfc.^) t>— 1 jj t-^ Cc.N«i^) St.\tM 1 ^m$S' 

t)h/vu ^ ^ j y^ t3^*^ 

i*f^'*^v^ ft^ ^ tX^ Li'^'^ } 

L^_Ct^^‘0'^ Ci^****-! C-^!t^ j JJ xi»*u ^ ^^'''® 

L ^tX^I ^ jjUli^. ^jli!^j!j.$cX« xXaw 

y c)>iiX>i^^ CljUlXi: ^ <XicX^ L- ^ mU/o ^ 

^jjU.. j Ci-»l Jcj J'-=^' aJ ^__jl;(^ i_^ 

sl^&j ^ '—^ J 

^ ^ ^j^Xc c^*^ cJ^'^ Jy^^ \y^ 

t y^lj j s-As ^ jd iyS(\^jUsj*M 

|»J2>svijul &.i^ iS yCsi ^,,,^*1:^ %dyJi>^ j]j3 

C>j3 y J-W j-y ijlA. ^jJ j] %\xj AXSj 

Sc3k^|;t3 LZ^ydi]jJy^y C:-^^Xu< !^ ^1 

j.a!a/« li dAil 

t^^jMi Jwo'U^/o ^^^ aIovO <!lS ^ ^Isjc) <dJl Ou^ 

^^ILiLu 1^ iXxj: dj'^ j'^Xaw*^ {Jj'-£ !^ ^! (X.5 4^--' 

45.^/^ c.-Xl^t 4X.31^4 X.j ji^ ^ ]jjSi^ 

wT^^ d!»-^l*!) ^'^Xm>\j &Xa«^> 

I; ^1 J-*" <^43;^^ U^v 

jd ^ y Oua^^ jiU) {^^*3*^ ^^IXa^ liU^ 



( f'f ) 


jt ^JLa^'i) 

i»Al/o &£s:'^] ^Isj t t;'^'^*^ j 

otj.'^Aw ^t^it3 t^^jl 

«^ixi <s.i\^ jiS ^-l'^ ^ (yJLl ^«— 

jji(S^ J <J^ij^A*y ^ cXXm* <JUm ^1 


^ jtAiiWif ^StMi 1 J 4j^«SSk. ^ 1 Ik»«i5** 1^* ^^ 


L:>i2i <51$ z'*^ L:L^:>A^’ 

^ (X^ ^A-t ^ iyisstf.x^ jyx ]j ,^j1 

Ax^s j J S.xl^ J(^ sS (yj.J%XX 

jyj k’ e^' ^ (}xsyj IL 

y] ^ iXo. j_fy ‘^vlii 

# J-^^’ )J^ 



(Ar) 

ij;>Al£ ^ ^ 

ii^am^Lo ^jIaXXuI J ^XytJ\AM j ‘^l jH 

^Idj jl jM*j ^ e^V^ \J^ 

43 1.»6.XXa>U j ^^_^jkxXMt J $>.Xm> J ^ fcixij JjIIsiJISk, 

4^tJsjbifc JJ^ ^J^***^, tX-'iAt d5^^ 

^;>vfc« 4 Xm» jSi^ j(Xj ^ ^ j-<Q.jg 

^jLih^Uw ^iZiHs 4^1 x£! jj t, Lm^JU X^I^XXaw ^ ^^XxX/M ^ 

^IjSk. JkixJjj iSljjS L , 1^ J)j^^ j^lJal-u# 

|/ i„, 4 xji^Lw ^ \i)j r^ j ^X:4 n.^ "JJ 4^ 

|.J^XJ L.**-^^M»^ ^t3 ^X-inD ^ IjjJ Ji ^£~ jl 

^5/'/ 

\^Aki j\j Jy<ro] j] 4jIm# Jli^ 

Jr*** ^^*3 

^ J-^ ^ c3il^l^ 

Ultj ^ I ^ ^jlaxl) ^ 

C^Uai Jl^U J^ ]j tt)^-'^^==^ ^Ui'l 

-5 >.2.-^^'^ i='~^ UiXlJ Ufly;' J 

^t! ji lOlw jjjULi^ij xtiA^o la^iljj j ■ _jj ^ jii k--^ 

* c^-w! ^ Jjjl jJI ^J^J ^ J vjl 1 _J tXwU'ivi 

•• i? 

4i/oLa^j 

aicxii &.lLb^ Jds ^ ^ j 

■ . . ■ — -**nu 

(X^(X> U ^Ix^iJ/ji ^T jj <i«.*5^»vl' c4xil/o ^ 

iXM KmS^J'i^yl jj lilcXi jjl t^j,j ^StX^ 

cXLo ^ ^yj:tl ^ ^Lg| jii^x>j )^dx>l ^|3 c:,i)^f.|^A5o 4J^U h 

dy^j^ 4xi^Uu 1; ^;^i 0^43 


^aaxAJ^C^ |9^'0^'^ tX^iST^ ^jUa,iA« AA.(^Uw i_5j^ (J2<Oj-Cu 

“*» 

lj:^/©tjc^ ^lul U ^Jt^ls:"^ Lijcsaf^ j\ 6.ju 

c^U Xj ^sUxlU*? ^Ikiw ^[ij ]j o^^-j } 

jXxCm sS tiiicJ^^iU*^ (sU^t3^ 

Iji &jUt^ WHU aS ^liji 

4^ iJ^JviJti/'O ^^Oh. tX*)l AX,^a» 1{|5 ^J»«!ifc-^i4u 

St ^sr^ 3i.S iji^Awt ^ils'^’? (i/i/*^ t-3^^ j -? 

Uixo^ L 1^ <3wa^^Uo j^f ^jj'lo.lc JiL^I/^^lj 

ciJlik. ^ditj^l 

|Jai uXLu^J 

(>^1 ^jfiS^t ^ I.J^'auI I»U ,.itiLAj^j.jJ (_)jSii 

L^ UwiKA-A-i ^ ^ ^ iwill-^'fi*'^^ 

^iiMT'^"^***^'***'^ 1^ ClJjj*^'^'^ xt«sA» ^jj ^^5 &S 

Ji3^1;t3 J tiyj> l;’!yj^ ^ 

<JkIil ^y*^y (Sij^^cS^AJ i^uCio U-i^ LmS*^^ )j <L'lJuj.i ^ 

g^lA/« ^<3 1; ciyjj"^T y. y g’^*^ 

c>aa*s (i^^Jjij t>hi^j 

aiww .. ■<^^' j <3it)^Ai 

ilS i^jAsz .||^**■ 4i/* UjS^'^ J? &X*^ , 

■«S'^' .t5k-*te»*'. Ijj ' Aj^Xj* jSi<JMau ^ 4* Xi&'t3 ' ■' n3^ ■ 

dj^ y ^ ^idy'^y^ 

dxiljd^ I; 43^'^ j | diM lJ^J43J«> 

jftW dr’ol <il^3' A«.'jf-Sljfi/«' -^3*^' \j sj^-^ jSiio y 


( Af ) 

^Ip 1^ i <; ^5-H^ J '^•^Jj’^ x/'^J*^ i./^^ 

JJ d.-ii,XU Jt^ ^ L 

ii^’^ jj) 1 jjyh^ Tir^ L c '^ ^*>-^,i^'^ iXjlAx^Aw ^ 

S.5Uh3t^A« j ^ l ^;^ MI ^IaW J ^ 

U ^diS ^liw ujTj) l^_^T»* J( 

kjl-OsJl,J|.AU ^ 

^ <^jl>^^aca>.X/^.J ^^44 aj1 <Xj ^ d^SU<^i ^ ^ 4*<.il^ aI,:LU« 

v-^Ijl d <S.Iil^ ^jSIJ uX^j5 

yhti ^jY^'! ^itdxil^fci^ ^^■L.uj>^u jUa^K j] ^ liiS^ ji^ 

^jSdk-^ <Uwvw <X.S^d jH j <Sd^-^ 

^lilljjl iilil j^^-> ^Wlj-ia/o J yJ^Xi^O j l, **^ 3t.I.i^ 

^^IxAu^dl^ L«X^U-/0 j^I-^aLw ^.<1 ^ ^»I 

c:/;;*^ j*^ d e/*^ vi^^^-^d'-' d 

Uld& SdijAAM ^^i*J jj j] ^IjvSi 1 

^ %^jtS^ j\x<wij j( t — -S L.’gr j| 

!, 

L-S’^b 

<* '^d C^>AASii~.j 

^A.]d iSjl^AU ^ did^-^-^ Sj SSsj 

U; ^.1 tiifc,^L6^J| 'isJjj.ilih dJsiSS^AM 

L^jk} Wl^-l ^ d^ 5Sd;^|^d \^1 j dj.^> 

%^dk di^^t^I 

W-Mld-Y^fis^/oislmllxS dijldih. ^I?j ^ 



(A.) 

jd ^ dy*j^ ^ tjj! u^ CL?l^^-<kC c^!^]j/q 

o^!ti^j.^^^t3 ]j Jl?"^ 

!_ yM L u)|/^ ji.^^^<ii Ij 

^ 5 r #sr 

1^, i j.^A/0 tS^ Ij '§t3>^'^^i (S^aa* i,,,^/'*''^'**^ 1^ 

t^jyo HdxDjsit ^A5 O-/0tX:^ 

dia. Jy^4)^ utI; ) ^ 

43jdsr? ^ ^UaLw 

sS X^td$U <lix!d^ [j* c)^ ^’T**'^ 

L^h jti^d J t^T U^ i^Acjd 

^5d>^3^«W^i} ^^^?j^wAi5L<'0 K ^Jj^dinJ ^ 4^*^ <S«A5 J ^^^Jw^AiSh, 

lid^A^ iSJld^b §1/0 ^ (j;^jX>tjSj Is-^ljl 

jjtjU&lAU ^^-maJ 1*^ J ^ dAt ^liC 

^^a/o^* 1^A.I1 ^t3 ^Sd/oJ ^ Xd^t Id^ 

laj.^ls'^ : W {^ja:s:^^ %dJ^ 

iii<SXj\y*M m5d^lxA> ^jlialfcu <sXi.^l ^lAi ^.di} S.j 

^ ! 4«Ju5 §d/«>t^ dwOW C^*"t 

J d/0 1 ^^IIiIau CA/^M*d^' jj! j k^lxM.)j ^jC j 

JJ dJ*AA*^^ I lrfft«SS«- §dAAj ^^d-WNj 

-? d^ildC 1^1 t ^ ;d)^ 

&S ,^3 ^. . di^jj jd ^ j dj^' (^d^AJ^ 

^ii jdxA/o C>^.^* 


( vO 

c Ia- 3 iJIi*’'’'*"^^^ Llll-^sr^^ ^ !^) iu«a».i<^jj2l-*« 

^jAu/j dj-^ t^J)^ tXS^^Sb %i^j-A^i 

j^J ds>,j^ sx^ ^ j! 

# i3y^5 ,3y t(S^ ^h 

J ) ^ c:--sr^i*^! y U^S j \cJ ^ d ) 

Xx^ 1^1 £jk.U*«flL.^ c)>Jj^t3 <X$ J^J 

Li^x^xj ^ j^) ^ ji 

J {^}j^ j]y-j^ \^*J^ L-S^^ ■? 

•♦ 

r^^$ U j.xCxMJtS Jkic>>/0^^ |«/0 jt3 iy ;^<3.il 

j) ^/o 

# jJtXAA*^ lyo 

^Ij j.^ jj) jj^yUsA) i^clAj<& 

eT;*^ 4yy<3 c3ci^ diilii (*;^ J^ 

^^^J!X’x! iXj(yo t ^5 *] 1^ 

y^-UuU t3ldi>l cUA^is ^*1 xi 

kmmSiij^ ^ i*J^^J^ Jj^j y^ 

xS.i jSsM sS ^ly ^ (i^-XIaj j] 

&X.«*.i!«3 tiy^ ti'ix j*Ji> (Si^j,^,:^ jX,^^ ^ 

— ■ ' ■ ** 

tsU j^xi ^IJaLw ^ ^‘U:l^*! b 

dJU ^ ^ L5^^ OA/0 1Sdx>T i^JU/o 

# ^h ^)U^yAM j!y ly^ 



(VA) 

^ I, »*..^ Aib Jty^ 

j C-'j^I-iv }j Lm^j-Sb j ^‘td-'b id-<l 

^jb^ I aIa..<i 1 ■» ^ AJi*.X} L rf^ A*>lA/0 L^^L^Sj fj^j^ d^jSsiS ^ 

43^*Cu d^M>,SiJ SSm^ ^Aj^ai ^bv£ ^ •l..d..w 

'^d>'olyJ jjcSl^ll Ia/Cu Ayo ^^>1 

LI^^jcImj ^O tjiic 

J d/^J dj^^ ^yS ^ dS^J J 

aAS^"® ^IkLw d^c jd J-A/0 i^ij^'^j^ o^tjj 

^i-ib i ,, cK«»^l 'jScJi*^! iAJw^j 1S{1/X» 

jd\'^, d *5/^ ^ '^’^ijj) (^-'^■^ 

' ^ — . ....— i. 

J ^d/X* j^lXwjjjJkAi!) ^sbSji^b ^ ci/«l d^ 

^djj"^ d fj JJ 4imI»»^'**’^ 1 ^jj^boL^/u ^ 

^^vuj SS ^ fo^ 

L ^j ^ *.*-j «»w lSiJ |jj(«5jii^ 1^3 i^CS*^ 1 I^Cx ^ ^jj^SS't {3jjm£«>p. c3i.Ki^ 

Ojb J^> d^dj^J^ y.VjlL^ d^-^ 

td' ^dj^ d d c3ki,il/e ^.C^l <iXS 

^Xjk^d J dxx.^ *3^^":’^^’ \Sbj.XM jJ <LiI^,;SSh. 0JJ cX J.i-'i!? Ji*i.o>.i. 

^ d}(^^^ jX^Al jd j\jX^iJ j,AAK^ ^ 

U»-3^,3uJ 1 i^ d f"^ d b/b’^ d^ss"^ ^^llaLwui 

^XJ!^ ^ t3 1, ^ i IsEhJ l^AAiw' *5^^™^*“'^ b l)ff0^Mj I j«| c^i dj^^(d ^ j ^JT^ ^ citAJ 

^t3|j fi^dsd*^ ^^^^d . j/dJ bof c!LXA«iSK.bw i(.4 1 ^ (^l^.iiib. 

^bs*? u^iilAJ! jj ^auIa£' 

^r^byl d' i„,J^d 

:sb^t^b dxxs6 S,l3j Jjfj^ lSL^o J->i*..' ^dy^^ c5'"^^^ 


( vv ) 

4 «JilAW dilft^ 

L ...S ^^ls ' immi^^ ^iiilr^**^ |(j^Ca>.!^ 4 w»i 5 ' U,-!!L <\A,AAi> 

iaw 5 o I ka^MSC>)m {bJ'^^'^’^'^ 

^jIauI^iSs.- ^Xi AAaC^S ti^s?*^ ^llaiwAj <X./«U ^ ^Au Iac i^iJlj 

tj ^ ^ ^ jIXa ^5 ^jjy^y Jjj^^\y JdM^^iSXSb J 

1^ I|3^»^*-A4Ki/0^A^1 j ^3tai!^]^ V«.^«||3 ^jlJsiiAW l^Aiil A/cli <(3 

j ^^-7*- 1^ <3^-^5:‘^^A^) * Xl-oi) ^Iacsw j aJjJJ] 

^ Jjj 4^^ ^ Aii.-6«il cAAji/O ^ AjjjtA' 1 cK<Ai!2iii 1^ t*i««iii«AU^«) 1 JJ Ai<L^J1 

i3^««sw 3 *"^ 

^ Jaiij tJ*AA»^ ^IJalAu,.' ,^'^•^^'<3 


SLaw 


JJJ- 


51^^^ ^lax.o JsIawJU 




,^i 


i±>U3 ^HsIaw \S^j jd^y, ^ jyjh^ L-Silo dh^t 

^ J^i y\ U^^Lm <3 ^ dy^ 

5^4» Kli'jU te^U/o^ 


' ^ CS-^A^^ ^SXib jtj.ib jt3;. jl 

# dilj.:^ .^;?J > 


U 5 t^ i 5 d/> 4 */® ^ ^^Aw-Xill^j ^^L'J.Aa«^a« 

jl ^^tAJ (^J'i d^s:-^ ^ILIaw cD^Jj^ j] dJ»,J 

^ 1^1 j;l ' ^ ^^aOJU j imS*iij\j jd LjJ^'MA.i&» 



o30c3»A-6ii) i. — ,-^ Ar jin^ ^ ^jjj^l2si,«WJ (\} 

^ ^^l-C libl^ ^ J. ^stj ^ijd ^ yJ^lLc dXw 

^1; LT^is:"® ^j] ^jj] Jls^ ,^'^:;*3j 

t^XjiMj J ^Xm> &,XMtj^j^X4AKj jj l-*i^ iU 

’"""■^ 

j^y^SXj iXJ^X-^ {*}^^ SS\^s cXl^ ^ (jIIiIm; SS^3^ iXXij^ 

1^ ^ 1^»na> 1 ^ ti c3 ^-1 ^ jj c!k«J^i2i <AA«X$ 1 c5iAJ <fXtb 1^ I.) 

** . ^ 

'fjj &ilA^O ii)y^ J cJ> ^ ^ ^ ^ r*' 

d^dj i^jdj^.jd. LjS’^’^^ c3^ilil^jj! dJdSj i]j 

j diib (j^JUw tScX^I 

^X)***i jjp ^Jk<<^jy."**^ } cX5 ^ <!ti^ (si^O ^^l ^Ch fc. c3^"^ 

^ j >AJ2.J &kX9^ ^iiniiinr^*^*^^^ ^ 3iib 

iSjJ d J dxl'^j 

a^L j^lj! tr^W J^-^-^jI j ^ j.-«:aL Jll;:^! j3 Or-'^^'l 

d^ jJilb ^ j j L ^ Jb &j ^iti^yXaC’ j! ^y!>- 

\y^sj uJ^ dli* '-r“*"=^ 

j^ j £X>4^''<*‘y a^io 


Ui5-*1 


i*^.b yj^^ y ^ix>^ JyjHi jd kmS‘^‘* (jjb. 


( VD ) 


f. . Sl.l.A.11 ^ <3»AAJ 

j!S» ^ (3 JJ <^'<3^ (lii.Aw|t3 ^'* 

sS jXm] ^)y Jd (J'^?“ o4[j 

t^jj zd^ Zt^yj^ Wl'ti ^-^t; 

^T^> Jj) J^lc^ } ^l-< ^A^^^.^itl-!K£5..1 ^.^^ols:^ o«3/® ^Xs J.XA, 

jd <3^J ^•h'^-^l &iii ^JU« ^ L <;^ 

C>i ^‘ jt Xk>y td^ Zjlj.SbyJ^/<>d^ L^^dJ 

b <vJ^'^ zd^'^^j jdJ ^.Jil W-Ji>-^ j;! (^*3.1^ ^ 

^lA- JlI^XUjJ y.XMj ^Icb- J[^' __/«'^ d^t^ 

d.xLt^^tj ji ^xL? ^Xslx<^ ^ ^ M» ^ ^li.Aul.' 

>^v cJ^'^T”' jd (*^*^*^ 

d^ i»«5'y^^ i3 C3i^>^jj«^Oifc ^ L.,^.^ J lj> t,** ^ ^3 ^ 


•^dl 


Jtf'J" 


,X^o 


‘^VJy’ jjI}^ S:^4'^ 

!ii3^'^'^ 1*^ ^ \) ji i,jlj*./v«i2,^i i^S ! 

t3!*3^^^! J jtu 3 didj''^ L::L^'6.i2^/0 JUilt3 ^Ji3tj.ibli^v 

^Ix ^ha*va/ ^ d^ ^1 jj ^1(.^1 (J^'^ C;^'^'^ 

— ^==4- >f ^ • 



( Vf ) . 

(3"^ ^ J^Xcf.^ 

oi^ ^Xis*^ ^Uo Aaw^ 

Ij ]j ,^^^1(3/3 lS^j \,^j^ jj Jj^> Jt^ 

JJ ^ jUj ^ U-C^J-UU l^ljj 

L-^Ul^b^tA/o ^li.3b^^U£ tsUi 
Ci^XC*.^ b t3^ ^iJj 

^ysujj,Silj] Jli^ cj^}; ^bo ^ CU-M^ 

JIa« ^t'O (h»»<^'*^-jj'“' CbJJ' JJ ^■ «im » * ****'*^»* ^ CiX’'»4< <5 L<^jJmX/C 

^•SSmIjj] ^fc3jj cXvu ^bilt3 ^AJ jjbo 

^ L1I^«^ ij»^ ^ ^bs:'®^! 

4J%^ t^Vvl^ itj^ 1/ 

i^j'fc^b* L.::^:s*? )^ y^Iau ^lloLw ^U-Jb: 

Kj!j.ill^ y(y^^ < b (^iwbo s^]j^ d}^^JyOJJ 

^Jsu:) ^;bL J.A^I:^ ]j o];’^ (J^'^ ^ dil^bAi 

' l*sr^ 1 Jjs.^! ^ ib-Ai^ iL^Sp't |y-^^ ^y****!^ ^ X(3 ^mo><J l ^ ..*l^ A(Ci!»^<«^ 

^SiAii2bi-.t.iAW^|^i> bs"^ 1 t*^ !^ SmJ 1^ i. - Q-b^ ^ tXJ t^biAW 

(Xcs,. Ij.^ Si,^j.^tS l 

U^ibs:*^ JU^ jt *3^ 

■ ■ ■' ■ ,'^ ' ' . . ^ 

Jbu dyy%^ jj^ 

utils'? *3^ ^jisj jj.j U UIj 1^1 ^ 

S<^ jX.^jf <J(ijl^.iSk- ^3i^«2v^^ ^^ijibuj^b ^b &,x$\ j^bl^JI 

0^ b ?5l^*i3 cJ'lfedi^ :0j^, i^j^h 

l543!j.ilUl o.M>ii,i ^t3 t<^id»o.5h.! jf^ ^*«aJw 


( vr ) 


^ ' : -x.. 

^UsImj qJ-^ jj/^ <S.^u j-^AJu 

ij>ib ^Ualil ^sA^T 31_^ 

Uj^ w^awU^Jd \_^^I lir^ j‘^ j^yo j^u 

^Am. ^ <U.i^ jj^j ^.^Uj C^^}sc 

i«ll^^j (L^‘;J AiAiU^ ^J>l.l2.i^- I t»»«^/0 dS ^ ^.^,^ , ^<8 
<^jj.-' ^t3wi (A-^I/<| X.;>U,JU*«.J ^ j 5;^^- 

in^MliXi L|L«^'*^1 ^»i«3vlAll I^lj^.) ^ ^l/’’ 

. Jiaw jj.Sl^ 

L5'^1^‘^ *?/’ 

^ jIj^ 

JU \y^^.,jd j cAi- JaA^ 

^fjjj^axw^Oj a^ J-W *3^jyi 

j t^Sb <o. w^ls] d^dy ■ 

e;^ ihj^ ^ i^Jiy 

Lj-j ^ ^^idjjy 25^'-^ ^ aiw^ 

ja-CKAuSja j xUo <s,a«^ 

d^J^liUl] ]j JUiljj js 43'>&U^ Jli^l 



( n ) 

t^!t> ^{^3 

eS}j\,m ^y^±/0 ^ iXicSAJ^lh AXXj^'j jj 

jS'^. h ^1 A^jjb ^}]j3 ^UaU 

jjhc ^] ^^$\^yAxtjJ (Sl^ L^Uo ]j ^Ikuu dxjJ^Sj^ 

fJJ 1^^"' A^Sll] ^<-N£ ]j j] ‘J'JtJ ^A-^ivIau 

k L <i ^3T^ ^ AJSAXO, J? imZio^J cKaST*'’® 

^jUalM/ J Ul^-A-Li t^llfi) l^r^l tt!^i j..^^ 

cJiAiST^ J? 

■^' " ■ — ""V 

dAs:-^ ^IHaw )j 

ln„j,i^ilsr^ L^,r- t.ks‘* ]j 

cJllli ^IjL {x3 j ^ ^Uw U-^AJ ^ 

J¥ kii^vkiick. jjjji^tXAJ ^j^Aw,c>.. ^ ^ ^l>Ijt^ :jiLxAu j 

■^^^Sj-Ai u*.^Acx A tXo.s:'^ 

<5l^|^j U (^yJa^ JV^ ) axa^ 

^.isyUAjl,.* S^wS"^^** i{tiX*4<4* ^ J^^^^»A») itmt"""''^’^'''^ 

JlA*<li^^i3 jd Jds^ tJ^AS'^ ^^UaLww ^ AXm^ 

^Ij J d.iKiA C-^L^ Li'^'^V 

\_j-]jyii] j] iS ^i]J> I^jIa^AW' j 


( VI ) 

^ y li)'-^ L»^i->ai j yjli- ui-vMiSi ^ 
tJy C-^'- j6i.Li> ^UaLui ij AjLA!,^.V Cl^iiaLwj 

l_S* ^ '^J* Zf y° Jt2 _} ciliJj ^jUiU. 

jt^ic jtil^M ^^laiiuj liitWxu^i O'*"! 

M h ^.h J WA^ ^i^l; ^u,. sa*5. 

jU; ^J^*UJajJ!l o.d^ _, ^j] !j 

■‘^ ^ JisL^ 

%J>] ^SU ^ j^; j^ ^jh-; j |._>^ a*j 

^^;aJ!^^i i2^k=>. ^b| _j ^aik. ( k*aL 

^ak*" j a^^ijT jV a*sr* 

c;*~^!:J )5^$ o^ls- (J^i-o js'-.y'C sa^ ^j.L<i 

]j j_^a£ a*s-* ^^U2i*', _j cuJj^ (jU^uiSyC^ 

J.^^-1 aJ ^^UaLu j a!a*^ j ^1 

‘jj^'^ V 45^1r’>‘5 s!,' -'U.Jlja a^-;' ^.U 

\3 xa^T,j ^1^4 ^'41^ ^ii^^4 
*^k-Vy’a c~»l jilj iji iSijj i.S ]j iiUj^4,.,a~^ 

^ti==’"-’ !*>" !sakU, ^U J5!ll«t ^u. a^s'* 
h ffa^J"Vc aAs-- ^^^.U^^ LO*ilI^ 

5,^;! u^*"a ^ O^y ^ 

a.*s:'« L^isr;’ 

Aik ^,Uste.^-l xa^ ^ 

O-iSy ilib C,^ XJ^ aJ^I^ 

v_^ (•a^ir° ak- ,,!^ b iJiij AiL 

li) ak. jl |tly£i.lj^^jij ai^^!^ x<a5> 

ArLc, w3T u : a,k ^ ^kJ 


jl jAU f}jj ^5 ^ ^ j*^ 

L^io cUs*^ y^lklw Ij j.Ai ^^j,j &S i 

j4^'^ ^ 4*5^^ ^ «X.Aaw ?{<JkXilAW 

I Jn^ ^ l i lSw ^ i^AA) 4||g^vl**'*^^'^ 4[||iw 

^ ^ 1 fcXC t^AiSII*^ ^^.IisIaW ^ 

^Ual^u ^ '^^ijj ) «■- % lj3g-^l 

)d }j t*ij.<^ j ij;^,^^ 

j ^Uau U j %dx}\^j ci-^AwI 

JIj4jC LmS^i LS^^,jdj^ 

^ 11 J2..4<W 1 ^<L'<wiiX ^ < 3)45 

jyM jSs. ,jliw 

l^ilisr^ iSdA Y'^jXo UlL^^b dy^ dl£,jCi J 

«3^U jj^ 1^ t5k-&s‘^ j^tlsiLuw jj iji3^ivX^ 

fj*1r'^'^ SrO'^^ 41*)^^ {jj* '‘^y {„^x^ djd'S^ jd j dy^jf^' 

L^.^ ^X/0 ]j O^^jr:! 3 O^*-^ ^<^1 I ^i&>dJ 4 ^^-^ |♦^’^|/‘;’^ J 

•* - n»„ , 

ddC i^^Jbls:’^ |»^]j''^^ i^lJaL«*.j dy^ f ^ ^la-s*-. j) l«I!I*aXw.S' 

<^■^**^ 1*3 1 .— ^j^^isJUw ^ 
c5'V.J*2i J^jd ^ ■t3./<>f . ^ jr^ 

t3k<64s:"^ ,4^lkLu % j ^jy!^ j 

Wi>''*^l*3 ^ Li,^^-^'^'^ 

j-IdIaw ^lJa /0 ^ UjS^^ j^^*3 4 ^S *3*i^ ^■ 

■— ■— " —U ♦• ^ 

sXjfcfflT^ , jj d<>^ 4jk)ibl^ii>- . l- ,^...,^ a^io - ,.4 J3#v^ li«i>.i c^i«ili3^ 

'■' ’" ^ , 

ii<^'j'^ ij'j ,’t^(»&>3 .^jjfJw*0 , ^ dkC JiJ 1 j-)J Jl 43 ^ i.X^ f t*.^M.< .Jjl 


( 'll ) 




jd # tUs:'^ ^IIoIaw 

1^ LnumJS^^^*^ ^ 1^ ^IiAaw %(S<^^t!^f^ 

^\J.m^9 43j.^ ^<3.Jotw Ij t^ c3^sr^ 

sS <3>»^ 45*^ 1 ^ ^^SkS 

«^Mi ^^Ij ljUo aS 1^^Ji> ^}j jjk^Ki l&ai^ 

aIast^ sS c>>^ulJ.:si'® j dlA/ykx^ 

'StXui f,„ Q-f]^ jt\xC^ cXili^y^ L^J Ufe ikX^\.Mt ^xt,XAlJ d \j J{SX^>^ 
dAsr^ ^^UaLw 4^il;:s'? ^ kS^, j) J; j.s-^ 

«A^[;*3 ij^is:’^ k:)^J^, ^jlkLwu ^ 

dy, j] <JtJ^JtjJ! 4^2^ lU ^ 45.il-s:^^ 

c>«^A^ ^ j^y^ ws*^ 

4 !^“^ J ksi ^[iiir-^-^^ ^4i^■X^^*^>W^^!tI3J ^ dj^'^ .SnJkiA/j^J ^ 

'"l«> 

dJl^-ft> I; i^l^l jdii^AU ^ ^t3lt3 J^l/ol j^i 

^ Jy*^ ^ksh. i,j2><.ixi<w« 

^1 jy 4Xj4^kiAW^ 1*^^ iin«i0«4*4 l^^tJkAXwi 

yjlklw j cX^d>^ J.lsAj.iw ^ d^*^ liti. 

MawjJjj ^U$ ^Six^d ^ Ma 5.iClI d^^i tE^Mf sd^SK^ 

Wlli'^dj ^ ^ d^ ^ /O ^.^du i— --jlli^.l i. :.:# ljk:.l,J 

0^yj<^ jl ^XdS tWajU Ij 4;.5ii; ^T d^i) ^/e 


( lA ) 

V-Xj j j ^il^:J ‘^_j^ l.Ii»'*"l (3^^ \il^'"d^ ^^iAjJ^l ^ 

&a 55 ^ ^ jj L*±^AnuM jn (X^£L^ ) 

sAaI^I^^ ^ <AAC5w ^ j^(Xo O ^ <3 

5»-j ca^awI dyUn ^i^<3 <iS 




^ * 

<X.i/0 l^J 


^(>_A-W A7%^S ia^lj 

Axis ^ d-s^A, iS ^’y> Jliu 

^icli! sS C^sit ^'*3;^ 

^ iiMBwAMJ AAi^lj3 

d|j^ 1(3^^ L id 

^ ^*3 ^<3^ ^-3*^ *3^ ^«i«ijw^“^ ^ I 

xtX^ SU ^UUi! ^13 

^ ^JJ.j5iiX L|»|I>I» *^M) ^ j Ij JJ LhmXAa.U J _^'h^ 

^ dj^j^ i^U ^v3^1 (^[ib iJJiJuo j ^ jd ^d3^ji 

V-,5*^*^’ Jj^ C>'.w3CS» i^tXijldA. 

4;;^^ SSSj3 ^ tui":?/^ J? *«-^'^' (J^'^'^"^ 

diliUl <s.^U^di< u£jlti?> 

<2lxlf iU j^XMtk^ dSS-^As^ AajU cJa^^ ' 't3 

t iftl*i^ J t^AsI . ^]ji w,«,.3^1y.tl^ jJ ,^Ajw.i^J j didXMij cJ^J! 

^IawIjiI, U ]j 4j**^J‘3j"^ ^ tSJjAl^Aj'- Jh 

lS'jj j^} ^J;il 

&Xwlti^i ^ Aa 15 l^ iJtV®I^tt5 

^* ■ ImJ^A^ iSiAillj 1 ]j ^^AM jj, , |(.lliJ 


( ) 

^Uic u-Ji^j-ls 0^1^ !;|*tj.£ 

id:2^\Js^ 

j^jic^. S.jUJw ^ j 

tiXiii ^ ySj^iXi j) } j^Uh4).^ j! ^IIawU 

c3>JvL^^ tX^^ ^^ Xjj ^iJcSi.!^/^ ,^t ^3 g, ^Xj 

cX/oI^ ^ 

^3^ did^T^t3 

^ cSjf^U^) jj j dxljj^ 

iux> L^l 

‘w^ ^ JtA«j 1 ^ ^A-W 

ll jl iX^'cli ^5lI^/0 ^3y?V 

* ^JAJ ylo*. t,^ ^.C *3^^*^ ^-3-‘<A«^l^i.M< cX-^X^ L „ -,„C 1 

U)V*^ (J-'isl ^ dU^'W>! ji^-> ^ Ci^Uitj^ ^ 

*v ** 

^'t-X3«X<w ^IIsIau l-»-5^^^ jj StX^ j L^ll^ 

«3ol.w>. t3j"f i„ uj>li^ >1^3 

^ ^ ^ y^Ual^ 

4 ^*. A 1^1 <:^ 1 WJS*'^^'* ^***^*^^ ^XaAI J-O JJ cXAAaW kumS' ^ 

fcXi^jX^ J.a] j^$cX^ ^jUsJaw ^a>-^t3 j>.Il£: 

^ 5 ] j y^ L*jiJ*^ } jj 

j^.<23 jjt ^)Xc^^ 43 ^ ^ ^ iwJT <5^in tX-^lj ^(-Xaw 

^awtAjiJsJSa^ J) ^ L31*AiXS ^ ^ 

uJiiUsl j ^ ^ ^ 

' ' ^ \^}^- "^T* *^y^ V-Alw^if43l3 ^ 3u(f3uJwj^B j 

^'*3^ k,2Sw^*«l ^ ^g iljuM/c jg 'Wjli- 4i^l<3 



C«ii) 

^lVI1j^/ 0 ^liiLw jl 1^ }j (^.<^1 

^lSJ uXxj ]j CJj2 ^ic j^Sa (^fA^t W^iii i^s:^ \j^] U i^M»lyk 

f*^ CwK^-i jj ^ ^ cX^S^ 

h Lmarn^^^ J ^XJj^ J^J ^Sti ^ LmSj 4^S“^ 

\j^] <S.i,jU^ j\ e:?li^^u j o^i&>.jt3 s 

(SJL jyi^^ ^^/ol vj^v" cj|;I ^'*'^ ‘^■^I<.^ 

^^iJ^]jjuo ^llaLu til 4^ ciJ^A Vl^^'l 

4^U ^ii ^li^ujcUib (i/rA^t L^hs j 

\jjl^ *:5/^ ^mmXjy^, JJ 

u ^ ^ ’ 

^A) uJai ^jUal-w ^xjliJiUutib^laij^ 

l^sr-^^^j h^] y CJj-'U ^y^ Ih j]^j^ySb S^ti 

jw UC^itiLu cr_; ^ di j^lAi ^^.U 

fj/t^j"^'^ j^ 3 j J^ ^UaujlxI^) fci^^^iti 

y 5jlIL<5 y J J ^ ^ y ^ 

(;|;/^j WwtSb^l jj < » . iwm J 1 ^^Z, <3 J ^ J? J? y J* 

l.<wj 

' ti^'-A^ 1 jjjjIIsIaU 4A.|.£ AiAa>»^l y' 

iXShMty '^y y t.**s|^S^ t^kjjb i«»iXjW/CI i,*^l^lDl^| .^^'CjhXX^ Jyi 

t; <^^.t3 ).<3. %mSjS f .t*J»^ .. 1 U-XIaJ! jiti u— ^ 

At^S,, ^ iXoAS i|iJw»AXW 1*"^ ^ J * J iXiiSJh 

>Ul£: J tAid^J J? ji(S3 %^j} Jyl ^4 ) y 

y . ij ,. ^ ^ Uil*''^A'A<^- g,>^ b )j y L J 1i>»Aam 

'* ^ ^^sr* ' ■ ' 


{ *19 ) 




I cAiJ 1 




^ ^ ^J ^ii^iAI) 


jImS ^ )dj]j^ j d^J)ls^ ^ \SJ^ J *3lj.^ ^ 

j^lxS) ^ 4^^1t)si j^lai UXc ^ } 

IaIc ^ CwA^Jjiis^ u— 1*^ 


1^ ^ jxh ^ U jC )J^ ^ } 

^^4 1) c?'^.^’^ j J'^ 

jj LiS-^AJu) jjL4Mijcj3ib tw3^,<Jl^],3 ^ 4*5^1 0^*'3rs'^ ^llc ^ 

^d^cxl is^ ^ ^^cUas?^ ^^i^ 

^)j x^jl o'j^sr^! J o'iSlj^ &i^l ^jte jJU ^OI h3 j 
jtdljti o^);^ {}y^ } Cl?t«Ui! 

Jjfc) J 'yjY^ j 3^^ J 

1 <^> 4,^A«dj Jjjl d}"j ^ ef t^ LJ*''^^ 

Ci^^^ldili*. ^1;<3 J «>^ );l:^ &j 

^■^.d Li«-,*^AwdJ ^ ^ 

^ di43^^j^T ]j k^j^d LZ^MiA) jj] (Xt C^iw^ti 


^Ualw 4nSi«>^/®dssr^ ^ tSd^lxi ^../^/e ^li.fi>».l ^ ^d^A^Hh- 

'■' ' ^Cd 

^ iJ^'"^ iA/oJ U^oXCrtjwS^ jjUu 

(i/i*^ j' tJU*iS ^_jji JIJ j\Lij]yt> J ijlu cJo Jd ijjji 

•Vy >*^ ^jUsIau *^y<x^ jjl ^X£si>.^S t Cj 4*3^1 Lo 

*" o« ^jl J iiji ^;s:> Ij _jl SJ^] ^IJ 

yjlku lyy^ Jj ^1 ^jjlJaL) ^Jy^s^J tX^J Ci/ii/^ J**" 



( ‘11^ ) 

sS j C-^^) j 

On^ J.M / Jfj ^cUaUd ^_jl^l 4«Jt^UJJ <3j-J ^dw 

Ij^t ^d-^T^ d^jU j^l^LlU 

i»mjy^’^ iS^MJj 4 jZ:,.'‘JS:^SJ U— 51.**^^ d^"-^ 

^ Aij^d^of ^ ^^XAj 

^J C/^^ ^ j^|^la«^] ^.KST'S'I ^1<6 .Am» 1^'1 iawJ^^>.^ d^^w didX-Ui^lj 

SS t^yJ ^\}J^ <t i M, J>l M»j^^ ^Lod^^ ^ d 

did^d Lii^djblyW^ ^ ^yJ d/«lfA« AiS^ij ^ ^*y 

^!d>"oU jl ‘ uLm i*»SUWjj.^ 

d LmmSt,Mfy^^ dd d^ djpJ Lw/ | |^^ddj 

ij!;;^MKSb y^Jl^ dldx*^»wl ^g,*AA«^2sr;’ 

iLr.*^ AA» ^1 di] (ji^»<2fifc. ^1^'dij Lli^-^dA-^iti ^ d-^l^M/j 

j(}j d^ajLAwl 

xJCijM ^1/0 ^lajU L-, kxiu^j ^xiUJ j 

^IajU JJ ^id^!ht5 *3^d»iX ^d y^,^ 

Jjj di^ dxi. d)*^ y^ ^d/olyj 

^!^d5*J Ubiih*'*'^^ 1 jj d^d«^b Kdld L»S*JlJ 

ffjlf* ^j)J^ ) 


( ir ) 


kW ^ilcUS! J. L^J^ 

^ ^IsAwSifc ^1 1^ ^ \M«t^i2bii.| tkOfc ^ 1 

# ^Isli/wu <lj j 

Ct^i*: 

4^ ^ ^ J jMkk/0 ]jy] I 

j] OsiiAAra:? j y ^IUJ)^^::pi ^l^.CUAWk^ 

jj ^ibliij^lj iaii y c:^^£>.J(3 ^="^1 

^tiSt 1J2 >.aju1 y VL.^ 4 ^_^,,Nas^ 

^La3i] iJ>j.j dibly^ S^yi ^ iij^ ji 4»;^ |i^ 

-* — u 

iajjyJ y ] 2 j !j.*i> y d>C-\j^ y ^ J ^A/^^afti• 

o^ \jX^] y ' y j^]y] y y J 

c:.?tals^^ J. 3 U 0 jd 

L^*;> .iU3ll wp."^c^ } (3^^ J? 

i:il!;*3 ji^^h y j 

^^43 ^^y <^j^ d^jssh^fj^ 4i» 

b 43!;!43 C^^.y«, ^ ^^l<jy ^X^J lS^jj. 

• ^ , 

XJk/o V.^') 

b 4^^-^ i^^yX i^y j*XiX yj\ iXyU k«Ji.*»yX Jsl^j’ j^d 

]j ^lA. ^ <s.lALu 

y t. c y*i^ 

jM jj 4„Ju«^ Oi:Ua!^*l 


( ir ) 


t^xj j &S t^jj xLUiixi.} Axij^^U*jfe, ^jj,J 

ttuljj !j^ ' sS lX^jJ 

l*-^-^ iX^SU^ f}y,^'if^\jkMi] 

i^Hil iXj^ J ^cU tXA/^jS 

'^V J-^Jl; ii)UJJ> 

^l^:^J|^«^i: ^’1 a.^1 Ul^ iSJJ lil 

J'i^ J «,«JjlxJl dwl 

^ilkUj aXU <^1 cUA. 4^\i slir^U j.^) d^s^ 

iXy) ^ d^ Aidl.iSk- ^L3l,«Aixl j ^ii:: ^ 

^!jl jd ^Uwt^lj ^ ^&!ll |i.$l^ ^ ^ 

jj2„AkL« ji^jM y^ j UT^;} Vi)!^*^^ J 

ojiX^ <j 5 ^S1 Ij ^ ) 

^ld«^ |*il^ L kai>*^'^^d J) 

ta^i^lkLu ^t^AL: xx^t^ JU« ^it^j^* |^^St 

4>s:-^ ^*1^) ^-U ci^^! c:>.5;d^*^v£lj 

j^lii) &XilU dd>0 J ij^y 

^ CuSi*^-^ kuS^*** kjS*''^^ ^ ^^Ixwjjdijb kiw^U>^6 kipJ?]^^! j 

^ULoj^di^ ^ } X^*3 3 3 

^1 jImA! %jya^ J jldisl X^ Jd J^ C-^ ^ 

<L«j^l j &Xd |Ki>-*wO L ji^ ^iJsdLa# 

J ^U>l&d^ 5^*®^ 3 ^*^jii JjX uT^^dj <«.XLo 

cJiM <yii^ ^uT wiijjt ^Uj j ^ \^jU ^ 

ij»-^ jIU U-^Iau ^ CUXi^t ^'ijj^ ^^3 ci^ 

i4-}lA;^^^' ^sd^t^tS ^ ^^Jd C^d|;l 

^XAf ^ Jii j i^AM.! jl Wl j dil «dV CUJti/® 


( HI ) 


^liaiw L21^*wlt3 sS 

Hi j^dj^ j ^ d^J 

]j ^iLLw li^jldj 

j j]y^ y L --glla/c cHj^^ ^_< ^'Lg 

L-iHU jftlL j t^y. ^(^y ^sj 

dM»U XiU.X*W ^ ^ ^Uj ^JfcAW ^ cj^'*** 


# {iJJ^Mt) S.X^j,^ 

sS 1^ ^1 jj L J)jh^ 

j.^]y^ SS ^ JilM»^4«HAW JlA. 

cy^:^! ci^^d ^ ^t3 (^y yjji! 1^ )^\y 

L ) J^^y (3^'^ ^ 1^ ^SS*'^ (*/^^ cJ"'^^ 

sS ^jUUjI LSjif^ ^ ))) ^ 

]j ILJS^ cjJtX/oI^J 4,JJ>»11 iLw \_P yCy sl^yi I 

dASsr^ ^^ILIau ^ ^Uaiw ^ 

&AwlS' did^l^d ^ Jld^^ j 

^U^{3 ^Hclil {J^hyb ^ JyM ^ ^ ^ &iii ^IaW 

t^cHib^Aj ^Iaxajaj j ^^jXXMt j Xx^ J*^ ^ *^y 

^d^^RAw xAm ^M^jxXsti lSJ{^jmjjj (,«,;>jJalAw 

Ww»^ji*3 ^ t t* '^^*^*^ y ^ 

.cXnA* <31 Xa«am» LJI!l»^^ii^ ^ ^y^ $mXm,^y i *;% di/^ dj) 

" > ))J^' i«s^ai^^/o ^dohd CaXIa^ jd 

k«S"* 3 jilc ^ 3 



( ‘I * ) 


” C 


•^^•0 iS*^ jf , i J 


.slsiAfa 


^ t?j.Ai2^ ^!;i dXJ 

L yf,.w \iA.L«£? L *.L^ MSMsJ ^Xa-C^ I ^ ^ ljfii3^ 

Uw) ^Ufisw) j) (j-^ oUaIs 

i^.x^d ) ^ ^Jax/O olii^O y ^ 

^ ^ iSn^AxJ Jj! Si iwir-*^'*^ 1 

j«tW) ^ j O^oy/o ^ ^ Ot3 ^‘ ) 

J^) ^ 

^ SrS'!;' 

^ Xc3kjai-«*^j jliT ^ 

^ oltJs^u) c3"^^ ;3^'"^‘^^‘‘ 

jj |(«5>£3>i 1^ (illJl^^i AibUw **«-^‘^'^ ^ <XX^\y« ^UJ 

J^lxl J^Mi ^ ^^IkLj ^U J ^ J>f.3 

t)i,AA) Ljil-"<^|^ ^jjj^ J^>‘ j-sX"! S,^ 1 ^lacy <^ilyCu 

cSJ yjj5lS^^iWAj Sniiniii'^'*^^'^ ^ ^ yrj\JsilAW 

Ci*'^; ^1 i„„....^jy CJAAliiMj 

Sjji^ilay ^*1 xKxi ' ^jllaLw dj^ lidiys*.. 

d^T'dy^y, %Sj^^ ) Sr^-S/v 

^^yj ^)o,x/C I »>^ ity*^ ^ 

^Iki^u %S)J^'^^, ''^yi kSjJ:^, d^'^h <^.5 
^^J\ Ci/i^ ..) 


( ) 


^ jXoJiS J.^] J dsXl^yA^J 

^S^AAtS 4ib»5s1>'0 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

C^MjJj C>vA? ^Ij 

Lmi 5 I (Si^ iA/*® dXXMA^ <SwXl»£ IdMidl 

«^S l^U.£j sl^,W^! jX^mS c-$L<5 j (joj^ j] kmSxM^ 

WT ^ jd^J^ i^^dXJti Vy<3j ^«^i3 } 

t_ jj %d^dj\^}^j^A*^ S^j t5.iUj C)|/^ f‘^ J dlt}\^ 

i. *^-i«J^^*lj iumSy^ jl ^ 

^jljjtXJJJi ^ 1 cX)L^ ^ ^xLc ]j j|*^^’^*3 ^ 

jyuS ^ 1^ dXw J C>.-cU2J 

1^ I <^xLs djkJ ^]j>S ddStS * 


^Mij dX,!jlMb.xJ ]j i«,Xl'^ »^^C»^-«>'Mfci>^A^’?jJ.^ j 

tXijUw j^JdMij^ ^jjixJl/O jj 

Ailf ItX^ Ai i^tyij yjjlXwjtVisi 

tU 4.5^ dLl ^yj JU ^^-1 ^^1 j y wjijd 

^ U tXilAJ ^JtV< ^ LIii'^■^ 

|,l^W| j a^l uyl^cr^^Uj J«l; j ijjlj 

^dj-j,i^u^^^^j^,}j Xhj (•'^ \} i,^ liji ;J l/'j' 



( OA ) 

/’if^ 

U ^J^]oU/0 jSi j ^ILys jJijl^iSr? 
j c^i^w Ljy^'*^ fj^xxA^ 

1^ i«i*»i.^^J}^li3 ^ J 8i3^^^i3 JJ ^ijf^ Jl ^ 

LmSy^f^J 1^ {iM^ ^ cXiiii*UC jjl ^U 

uij>^ ^ c)iiUj c)^ )^ } 

* ^^*1 (\S0 ^XsS 

ix/0 UiJ 

^^j.j J u^ ol/^t!^ %d^J J^'^d jM^J dy-i 

jjlwj) ^ ;J*'W^t5 ^ ^ ^sl^As**! uJ^^ ^liM»jdiit> 

jjltSUj \.i^,^y X^^K jJ Ummfjj^ 

iaiM^^W^ ^liA(W.i L)^^/0 |3^ JkAiX^WJ ]j|* 4.J^ cXXA-jtj 

8*3^1 ^ 1*^; ; ^ 

jl^,i|»du^!^ 4»«CL<f <X,/0li^ ^ i3^<^I 

Aji^ cXU ^^y^ y 6jyX^, 

t^MtjJ ^Ij (J^ ^ tiilysrf 1^ cXto «.«■;> ».«ji 

jl3^Jb <lJ L^yAfi Jlfi) 4i«XUj ^J^jj^, 

■^!^y 8t^^,WT AI^. jt 

{J^i dxjJJ ^9lj 

|j,!<Jkit^*I ^g Aife iS/i^ ^ *3^-^^ 1*'^^ Ij .^li-<NiS> ^ 

tki e)'j! J.:*^ d^yidJ ^JO. d^J J^jt 

didyi 8d/«! i^jf^r? ^ J ktJ^ ^ 


( ) 




Joj e^jU- 


J^i IdLl ^ 

^ ^ cir^b ^ J 

hj l^^l^diib jtAi) i^jC 
•glS-iW ^Ijt U -? (^cj^iX-^!ti 4*^ j^, 

u ♦♦ 

^2)SjU Jij] J diJ^ j^j) ^^^^5 j)jj, J ij-iy^ 

^^j^£xXiXii ^^JptSvJt^/® ^ CiX^Ah*»«3 1 43 ^^'***'‘^1^ _3 (^^S>XS ^ 

f^jVc j jil;i.$ ]j ^ t3J^ ^;Uls^- dS 

J v*^ SrS^^li^ <Jo tU^ ^ 

cL^-^b cS'^^-Xs^. dSUi k2>^ ^il^.^t 

^IajL'^ ^ ^ Lwli^^ACmil \^]j.^ L.TL. AAAil ^ 

lSj ^ f^]j^d ujX« i^J.^w J ^jjjT 

J? ^ dXX^i ^ l^Uo ^ 

t, ^..^ ]^i i\XS.qS LJ^HL^^S^iPj^ 

dit^S ^U>*!> > Ijb^li/O {^j\^M>>^ ci>:Kj ^ ^XXJ 

(3"*^*^ did ^jj^l iiBBi^I/^ j 

y US^ d^-f ^dld CJjdis'’ }j j) J 

t«»«i?^'^ ^d l^3''*^d ^ ^ ^ y &\St.iXS yi^tj 


t,£^y^ 





( » ) 

M,»<s ]j I^Aj jjlj! dxJ 


l. > 


^1^*! <A^ dxl^j jiIaS’I^ ^,^W. ^ILIam 

U^ (*^ J SS cX^jyiLo 

Jj! j[j $S C-^^y tyl j^ci/o ^^lc:.^;lj c^iUi 

^ 4^.i5w Jy>>^ ^jJ ^(\/M 

(Ju)l^‘l ^j.j dlaAijti laiars^ J.^ <X.I^Ia« 

J*^ St3^ < ^)^.£s.lj LaaX'j^’^^ 

^A‘A^X/0 J Vij|i^ LSj^^ j? jd c)»ij^li.A^i 

j^JljJj ]j ^J^C^Xo j ‘^;y^ ii)b‘^'^ ) (*VJ 

^yAja^ j ^ c^Uy L-t-vo)^ Ay ^ 

Axili 

dy ^d!d' **^r' ^ ,J^ j 

aJJIj dy-^ kJZ>>^'^j-^ J j"9^ A^laA. 

jid i^ldy AAii aL'I 

tJ^ %dj fj J^e^) j (jiJ^ ^ e;^‘* 

Sdy^ <^*® j) dia^ ^1 ^jd^uyAi*.!! 

# iifti dXjt^Ai xdiKty d-&U 


( ^0 ) 


^ y ^ i^««^l « AaA 

4 l 3 t 3 jj dii & ^ vi )^ J ‘^'^ j ii «^ i ^ i*f^J*^ 

^\ jLi «*< vi 2 i 5 t 3 iAJ ^ i ^ A /0 ^^*< 3 iXJ j | 

^sS ^ t 5 ii | | t 1 i < tul |< S . ii.ii l^eii I^Jbllo j ^^Juci^ 4 j ^ y ^[}”^ 

J tJiJnijtJUj/O Ct,5t3^«*^ ^ j^c3j|^«SSh. cAJJX) 

^X,.^ j X/cli'Jsl^ ^ tSSjJ d/^T'^ ^ d^It^/0 


jJ j tsJ^xSUujy JU ci^tXo a.1;^ !^ ^j.^j.x^l 

, , — - x , 

l^ij) jjS] sS tXStiyUw) jj^ 1) \*J^ ji^ J oV.^s:'^! 

XXSi^ Jt5 d-^1 ^ ^ ^jc{^ 

^ Li5*t3.iJb l^lxS s2Sj^ l»Us> cyj^X ti^y<i j 

USi^Aw) ^^joJ jy ^ tXj] Xx-^i c3jUi 

^Aayj C-^Aw! ^!y XajUs ^1 o^Li J oltjUL:! j j 

xS j/^ 'i'^y^jf^ ^ c **^J^ ,c cXXi&^] 

I4i,.s.^«t^ ^X/« ^ ^ <UA^ C^l ^‘Ij j 

w ^"' ^ ^ <3 J? oy^ 4ii«*i<k^jiX4i*^^ ^ 

1^ fi3X'^ J) 'ScXmi (3Xil«<} \^y m% m iS%XJ*>yX 

^'dj-^x^ )j e-jUi xS cli ^ y ^ %^Ji 

jy I ^ cU^b 

l^yAw ^ <3/^ 2U) !^ l/oli dilik-Uu 

U^Si jIajU xS ai ^ L^lls !; J^i 

cj ^ 4 ^ ? 5 « 3 ^' J & ^‘1 is^/o Xaw o <^ ja J y-wb 

a ^ Ai^y ^ ja ^JUwl J\jd I ^ lb ; jtj.ib ^ t 3 ^ i & aS 

<XXa^1 ^Jy^ yLwj ^Jy'^ ay.^ sS i^\^]jXc] 

*3y {ji^ {^ij^yii^ ^'I'i'^ ^<.y^ ^«Ilii»^ 



( ) 

AjJi 1*51^-, XdiUo iX.;^! J ^jJj t^}jd: !;^ ^<6^ 

|»,,;^A)uW J^Ji^ ^ ^ijjJot. Is-^l iXlt^jy^ ^ t}j«^ Kt^^iuS 

^lis. di_^Ui»^ XS^^y XXs^ly^ dh^ixyc j <S^ %^] S^ls jJ j 
^ILwl Jjbt U ItA^J j jjJi> ^l^Sl ^ }j> (^J 

^ i^C. L^^^iixJ J i^J jd J t!kic^^>Uw^ 

ijjljl ^JXrsw ^j.X/>j!j 

^1 ^ cUA^i ) d-'til,^ ^^CAiCj ^Umj ^-U^jT 

^diiw ^ L-^b ]j IsJj iilsjLs:’^ ^IauI ^Us^ 

J*AaI/« sS ]j ^Ias2£»- \^jh ^s<Aa.5 (J^ }i^ 

j <Us;J j 

j j,i 

i^Uj h ^wm^Aaw Am}^A/’0 j ^iiiiMii ^^c^AiiSk. ^ I 

^LLldf cXij,AJ ^W 

^iai ^ Uj c^isb ^aajU ls^*!d->! Wh^Aav jj ljb^Xi$ ^ ^dAi)*^ 

i&AA-iAU ^IXSjiSi- S»xX$ ^ djl^J ^jl^jj|i^lt,6MS 

j A^ls^ CaAuJ ^1 ^i>\m 

^d^dj-Ai ^^■^ Jd j] d^Ailc ^ did^^ 

OdAa^ 4,^«<2 xIj dijld*:^ d^’Uw Ij id'dJi^^^ ^j! U 

1*"^ Ij t iJZy^'^'^ ^liw/l 

Od/O U*JtXi! jd ^_)!jl^^^l4Sv. 

,^dxiWd t^fXMf fjJ^ :J^i ^ JjfJ yd SjJj 

, .iSjJ di^ AaI# ^^IjST^ jnUt j di'd^Af : dbldM>,^^ 

# iali d^^l 

. ^ ■■■■■' ■ 

■ ■ ^i/o Uflil :■,■■■ 

irnm^JS ^latJt^ aS -^^1 j AU^ jl j 


( sr ) 

• tS ^l-'^i<**AwWM ^JUiH^rUX^MJ cX^J Ij ^ t 3 ><'' 0 ’f 

djjl^ ^^L£> "Sd^T ^!jj cXxj 

J iSjjdll j 6Jd !; ^cJw«I 

^y (ji uiliJIj^i: (^i.il;Jj ^y 

43 ' 1 ^/cI ^ cVoI j 3 l^ V*v.^.^*llx> 

'iXitXwu .(^j^aSSS^ ^] S>Jj\.!!S^ J 

■ ^jcXh>>, ^ J? ^Ia> Lt41^ «^13;Lu» ^ 

■ III I. iiiH-iii ir ■■-|^ 

^ 


'''^'■\./y:'^''^:\.:\''^^jd^ '^cUdi ^dj: 

(, 2 i«''*'U^Ai^ ■ L««AAA,.iii>/G, i ^ . * i^rsn? ^il»ii,S^ 



J^l <S.lIlj^it3lii) x.kxl^{j hj} j • 

J J.A.T du» ^slj 

jl*ji!'^^ J 5 ^1 ^ Uasiw^^ 

^djj^ ll^ j^ JL^IaaIj jj ^ ^Mi ^’XMn^ SSJj ^ ^ 

# Lli <d«l sl^j\j 

■p ' 

4 SJC /0 liirtiJ2^J 

^ ^x$j Ls^ ^ 

\ — fjy\ «^j,3di^, 4^tS.Uj j dis3j^i {Jl^^ j 

^ ^ditj.^ ^^UaLw ^_)Ia^^ xS j 

dLLLw &]lj|j liK.' ^ C>4JJ.£: 

\J^j c)ljt ^ j tXMA yjx} ^1 ^^ibo 

C^J.^ jS^ Jti )} dS^ldk.j diU> 


( sp ) 




I (^’? j ^ (* ^ Ci/*^ ^ L~~f^X<f^ 

t. ^^IkLu jj J ^ (3^^ ^ 

cA-Sk* ^ JJ CmiJ^'ii^ l**^ 

C^j!!Jjj iXs>^/M jt!^ ^^lXAW^(AA,i^> L-_ ^ ^Jaj A.i.4<A.j jji 

4^^ ^'^Isi.c ^y* <A-^J5& t^' c ^ 

b j^}^j\j JU^ iX^c f^joM J\ dxJ J tdy>^ ^b 
cX«a’ijl^^ 5Jj.S ^JlIawI^T 

^/jss^-^jtj ^Si>liS 1^ t , . ,, " ^ y^ <5>i^bs5’^cijbbw‘i 

^! j jJ O'-w'^ (^.^1/'^^'^ 

A.i^^ ^<A^I ^dJ|^-^b^-o) 1 — ^j^Ij obl«.«.J b jj <A-k^ 

^ ^a Sbobu jy,^3,S>/0 CwX/O^io ^ Ci'-'^b i^jj j^] ^bo i^S^ ^ 

yj^bjR-^jtS ^ C-.'^wb |*.jJ^ j &Sjj 

CLS<^ ^ dy^j^ W^^t^bs^l ]j ^ ^iUj ^ j^*v ^i/M# 

^ Jbw ^t \JX^y^>£^ 

dyf' * SrOy 

AjUaL JJ i^Xm# 

dy ^ ^^■^^ . (3"^ 

^^aXICxaw \.„g^yij>*^, xi 

^ U«»*-|^^ y \ml>^y^ 3./olijx| 

, ^^AAu] «^aX) ]j ;^b L:!!L»»J^j|iil ■ QMSJ..C ^i|A jy tiJ&fij t3^«4CS . . 


&SW ^c3cx.jl J^ j LZ>^j ^ jWlj.S’ 

XJU) ^ J^ 3 ^ 

dAM^ didj^i (SiZyvwS 1^ ^JbcJUu cXl/o sS 

^^L<>Ia«aJ d^ Jt'i L...:^ Jj 

iX^XSj L,»».tf «»iV!!^ ^ij.^ldii^ ]j tX& 

d^Ai^ L^/odsr^ ^ZiU ,d U^l-^ 

d^^ ^-’0 Lf^si^o ]j .^\sij\s^ uJj^' 

^ ^j^uumJ ^ j **^*****^^ ^ ^ jp»iiii<s«3^\<»*iP 

^iSdjh^ Id^- ^1 jj Cwb^Im^ Sd*^'*d>^ JJ d^d 33^** 

h J J^ ^dj-o-V <^]UU« 

3 3 c5'd-£N.| sJxmj jt3 ^ ^tA..^»«2^ t,J|^i/ediS?^ 

d^Zu^ 4«,«^LJ)^U 

^ j l:L Ij O.^^Sj <J.^Z«a^i AlXCd^ kmS^ t*5l jt 
i^^] ^Isj \,Jl^,jiJ %t3y^‘^ JXZ^ d J^" 

^d^> Ui^SUS^^US's^U dZZil c^A«d-’^l 4^l^tj.jjlMi j 

J\j] dx^ tCijf\ CU^dJ^^U^w ^ 

jS^ j] ^ d^l kmS%iS 4-?T i)»^^ 

%yj\j i^ji ]j ^j;tdJ 

^5d^d ^l.^j ^A.'f Sd^Z ]j IjJjjU) 4,ii-Xl«.n ^IJ 


{ ) 

«3>*^ kmS^ jd^ j^ UJ*?" -? jd 

e;^ *3;^ i^li^ lSjjjI : 

\*)‘^^^dJ |«.SW. 

SS itaw^i.^^ L-^l j] ^ iSi^J SSj^^dSj^ jiJiXj 

&A#i£2j 1^ ^ i^' ^ t3 ^^•^'^*'^1 

Kd/oljl ^ S^/vl^ {J^ t3^ AA^»ia4^ 

LJi^ /ctSs:'! 5StX^ ^l5.i^ jj ^A« j jJju't) 

&,^S J di,^ ^,^!^iX^l/e ^ 

^Ic Wl^*l ^ 

liS'^}^*! ^sIjJ 1 c^|/ y ^ ii^S ^ 

lS^^t3 ^ cX^T y.AcU xLiiii> l^Iyl &S»^ 

J^ X.iiU>«^ ^ ^JsAW LSd^'*>^ 

k« 3[}^^ t^il^ a 5 !^ jJii UjJlitW uXLo te!i^J ^Lk 
«iitXt» L *ij ^£LX/<!> ]j dS^iijMi A-xU XXmXS Jiy^kj |X^4 jJj&^ ^$l4X 

^<3;^ ut]/^ i:)];^ \) 

%t!^i U»^^ **^y' d^^]jd aLw <^1^*1 

8'43j.^ i3<y xU U j 6^\jC) Sj.Xf 

^^iLUw sS d/ofyk, &X*« '■•r"'’^ ^ *3/^ 

^lk.yik. i^M») 1; ^j^U Xxli 

U Aa; 2«.1 ^^IbLw# 

^W1 o^ 43y i^Ualw ^Ulk^‘1 xS 

iAjl^ 8<3tt3 A>i 3 y;;"? 


(1*0 


\J^ v^/'' 

L-*!L* juu] tJI^Jlt.^ ^1 |4«A/X ^ 


lSLo ]j j^liLo ^^UajU; jd 

t.. <'^^; 4».^L« j! C!^yS j] iXxJj 

^ i3^t3 }j ^Vxi/o j 

^ -III 1^ JtAi*»Xj 4^<^A> 

iXroUj C^Mf^j] \^yi i^lysr^ ^!ajj 
]j ^fl/0 ^Vmi &Xwj ^JJ^I 

Ci-^Lo l«J>U;.A«l jf L-.^jJa.Lw tNjdxX^ul 43 j,;^jIj ^ t^M/ L.,.....^ ,^I/« 
4^5^^ ^ (3^^! d^^y, 

^IJoJ ^,£^ } 1^^*^'* ^»^l Si i S i>. ^ ^ 

tX^y y ■ f^Lkj^^ ^li <L^iw j J/^ 

C^J>^[Mtyy cXl/o lnt3 j 

^ Ij^iSx. ^fUO |(►.ik^5^1 1 ti Cwn.^'^^O ^ Usii^ 1^ 1*^^^**^ (XXm^ 

f^3>XS jj Vn^UiliilSfc. ^ ||||5^-^-'^^ *^31^ 1^ ^Loi«Sjl(VU tiBwii^X/® 

^ 1 . . 

h L-S^^ (^.^1;^ lSLo XXs:'^ i>mJXro 

WXi/o ^ lJ'w'^ SmXss^ ]j (»»^l/o jij Cii«Xll-4>/0 

¥ i^);t3 1) LJl^ib v^^<3 CL^^aiw 


p ^^UaU <3t.iL^^-) ^ 

JtX ]j SJJl]^ jjlyo 

J U ]j C«.XUJ) ^IS %jjS(Xy^ SJ,M3 

4^U« y c>*^ ij!t3j'»-i'^ i^XMiji 

j d Ci*^:'^ ^X^tiS %..S>sS j ^«XLJ1 

\^ ■ • \ ' , - ■ H 2 



!.>> <JL^ f^jj 

J^**^ c^*5/^ ji3 >^*t3y ^ tUaio JjjJ o*«^ 

^aA 2[> j;^ ^Xi tiilib j4-^ 

dx& s.xIIj W|j) j &;Ultj j ^ 

ul?-?*^ Lr>.^Ujc:^^ t; Ct-^::3jjl <U^ Li'V ^ 

^ C,i,/^b &Aaw J dy<d L *^.^ x.:^l^/0 dM* 

tt/«'l5“^ i(SO.^l<w ]j t,,^!.^ ^ &,XSj ^LjIaJlIj ji 

^b.il/'o ^ \y^ ^ j? *i«^ d**£iiS ^ 

ci^jlsi) bp^l cXyoJ^^^ jJaUio jt^ xl^Si 

^UiIaw <jJjIa«j djf'^ *3j^ <X a1s uiii>*’^b«^ ^ iij^^ J? tsb.^ 

^ ^^llaLw j L ,^^ 3j cxXau t^l j\3S j^idX^b 

t!^ )j ^1 J? ^) i <^■^^*3 

.y^UaLw ^ cX^ CJJiiii %dj dy^y, ^ 

yski h ^Lsw Jtdil^ ^l?ulX/o J.J ^^UaLwj <3.St^<jjt 

tj|2>»fcu<3j yjjlX^wjJslit (3*^ J {ja^^XXC j t^'jf 

# Li? 0->; 5S<^;I 

<S.i^ l^J 

4«J3>s 3 <si Cl«-w<l J-si'i * v*)bs^d*w ii^ALo ^Viw^-iaik. c^lLUw j^3 
.^^UxLm i£jl^ ty ^iLLw jflyolj) <5.S c>'^*3 

C.-!sr^ ^t3 1; 

(^t^S d^4^ uilu ijy^ ^ '^d^j 

lSLo %,!iyy-> l*^L ij;i^j jdj't^ 

dyod-ii^ yM>^ C>*wtiJ t«jX« 0^^43 

ct^ai^ I; ^a!; dx^ ^*^,1 <5^ ai*3j.y JV 

ai^j.^i ^1 u^Aib (jidU2j Jlt^ dxwjX^ u^J -? ■ 


( n ) 




llaAjiA* 

*— ^ UDjjjl Juu 

1; aS ci~*"lj.ji- s<i^ jtjU i •• 

y^ J aA jdj sa«? u^'li: _J^J J ^-U 

» i)jf- j '-ir^ fj ^i}UJA. c:^Sj J axAi ^ 

^•Ijtj tjtfl v_/LAU. _, ^J^A.J| (_, (.J^UT 

^*uL^ dJJ U jtj^l (jliiAj ‘^h*y <— jl^U t^y 

^ t-i j^'J 

ijyi j u^aU! fji^l djj !ii>ll*^fti aJoU 

J L(.*-kL j &i« sa*ji ^v|j 

a^l iXij ^ 

^JJUwJd^J j awiT ^^jJo ^xLL, 1^ ^jj 

^jU.^ lJXi U j eiA^ J u5>l«ai. aA &av^ 

c5-l;j, aAU I^Ua v-Xtt^Uia^ sS Li-iU ^ ^ 

ci^^l rg <ijUHj_j Aiw J!_^ 

xa-«];o^^L^ aj ^JJUl«Ja^J 

A^>sa^T^!^;j xjU 

aXsJj!;^ _^;a4 U i^y J l::a«KUj 

lSJjjjJ j ^lkl«, s^X£ aiab 

J ^ 5i^lj (j JUjk^ s^!j ^ 

^.^jii 'fS '^ky yjtjtis j] ^s 



^ ^Sd^T jdJ ^s^ljl $S.±i^ Cl? 1^2 

(X.*jJaiAM ^^U.^ul l>ol ^iA L^^S vd ^t35.-<>.i , jdAl/U;] J^jls^l 




.«^ d-'d-Cu 


J J CXM. Oj.5 0^'^ ijtjO 

d-^ ^ ^j.-^ (jllaLw ^id/oT ^*1 dXs^.U 

^^d^J U jf did*0u ll»«XLaw^xj d?t J^-i«iii..i^ 

^'A^f j,hAL> idjJ^ ^ dJd^ t^Jo^^i 

d^s?^ ^l]^ ^1 ^Ualu» 4^ d-(X j^y^ 

l:s:^|j! ^ } d'^Ui vi^ldi^ dy '^jh ^ 

:) sS ^yf<i 1 \^h ^ *.15 "klasr^ ^sd-^T lO^dJ 





( 

' 

1^1.;^ j3J<3j^ J^ LJ^^ ^ t3wA» L- 3j »^ixi 

# ^ ^iS" ^li,£!6«. ii}^ ^^XiAi 

AA.1^ l..rt5Al 


L»^S6iA)AiJ ^ g^J 1^1^ 1 4i/i.*4^3 


c)^ i*}'^'^'^ '*^-'^ i^lL-jcAia ^jlj_j ^-1 JU ^jijd 

^L«U«^*1 ]j ^JL^IaU S>^yX^ *- 1^ ^IXJyO 

^ J 3 X> ^la. ^ *-5/^ 

^Axj> ^!ii ISd^-C 

<^*,^Ai2i»» ^ ^<<«u ^ ^ AAaw ^ij^JS’*^ i[ ^ ^ t «5 ^ 

'■■' # ’^jlILjj 0*5^, jjls^’^l*w,: 


: . ■ ^ 

45U/0 l^^l 






0-*^T ^jUAu^diib ij^'^ fj:,jd j 

L.*1^ S^ ]^ l.S'^ } tJk^AMr^ <fJCM^J 1 

^ jjjS t-^1^ s\^(S^M>j ^jX«i^LXCsj 

Is*; jj ((3 ^icX'Usj ^waA^ ^c3^S* ^ tX.i| SnXMMisi 

X5 }j t^jjd ^-^1 j 

Cl/^ ^ <J^.^j^A/Ct^A. 4^1 cXR.XAAilj ^ 

K|^^-6vJt A$ jy l«C j 43 wAi L, — *IlA ^ ^} JJ 

• ', AiXA^ p cX^I J^hXmS ] ji 9 ^ ^luiSsik. l»^lil 


^U. xSj^ ^ t3j«<<>‘-j isU »:^j.Asr^;^lklA*ij 

J;3^0 S4^T ^)^^-;V 

Ji^u) i_CMl>i^a»» jj cXmj tr— t3,3«i^/«A./o ^ ^1r'^'^ tXa>' 1'«3 m^;|J 

^\,A^ j 

(S^j jX^f^ t5j.<.;s:"^ ■ ^‘l (^x^j^j <lA« jtX^t 

<UiX) IrtQ^J 



^ ^ ^vMAw) ^Iiirr--***-^^ „>/*♦ ^^j ^i J* «« tI)^iX<<(W |^, 

,i . tdSU , Jl) , *ri^ ..tlsr^*^ o 


ij Jv^ d 

44ij^lxAw cX>«^ ^b*^ b 

alil^ L«^i^ L:>*^ji iJ^ 

ci'*^'^*:? b LpfjH'^ Ji^>^ <3i^i^ Jl 

^ J J’^ - ^\i»&k» 'i*2,fiji,/i£iiXj 

dj)^ cJCL< j^ljalwU jj dXu j*3 

^ J)Jj^ i^UaisN. u^llil ]j 


( fr ) 

U-^Lj ^S - L^^ld ^Jd];l *3^> IJd^ 4..*.3^i/«i 

dM# &^iLjii,^ ^d^<w^ Cl? Cjl(^y 

^^j\1j\I dixA/0 %3i^ j)j <uib dl^dl^t ^UsIaw 

dan***; ^ C«d<ii«^^ I^ 1 ^ipjj d^iitJb 

C^d^ di*^$ ij^ (jclj.J^jljS jj J t^ijJ ^l^dJ 

^Uuij ^Im» yjj^?Wi5i i5Ixi ^^Ualwji^* I (J^j j ^j,j j cJ^ 

jj.XM>dJ !^ CUxI^Iau j.? U ^d5 1^/0 1 

jsd.^ ;sUio/^ ^ 

^] Oj-^^'l dsu ^ Cl^^ 43'^ J^5! 

^.jtA<a jCsk! iSJM ( — j liA. ]jj<] S.l[x^jt^ 

]j jj did^J jjllAw^di^ Jila. i^yySf^ 

d^ ^jll! ^jl^dijb didid C«-i;-wl cJX« 

iu>^ ^kljxyj {^a4kj ^dji (jj^^ ^J d -? C-^'^'^ 

)^ <3UJi) dJU^SyUy ^ ?^j^Ais> 1^ dj-^ 

i^jj^ ^ >^t:! L, ^ 

dl^i ^d!d ^J-Ji'^^'d 1) VlJ^ U»^^tw jj tXid^-*^-^ d^ 

^Ul^ d^ ^ didU.^^ jy'i L j£^ 

JIajiIauIj y^ ^1 (SJH &.:^yXyo ]j d 

jd 1^ (*/’^dd^^ ^4Jk*^ildj 

d C^' i c:;>:s:r^dd^^^ «««^U ^ d^ 

^d^d d^ dd*^^d|d^ 4 >j|^c:!»'* 4fc«,^^Uw ^ 

<u^ld^ Ij dd"*^^ Ci/i^^f^ -? LLt^ 

jl d d dd“^ ^d1^ 

^Ih:^ ^ ^ d dd*f 

d^ lj|.d^'^d^‘4id^^■4£Jlsy ■H^'^jd 


T 


( 1*1' ) 

'i}sXij^ Ij ^ c^t^* ^T Lj^ilj.^ ^ 

Ij dy^ J dlibdi ^JUl^l,«^i^ 1^ t3j.A- 

I^43^^«Sw cA3t3^i ^t^ ^ ^.iUo i^UnJ <X,^iT U c)klX^lt)il 

i ^Xii ^1 ^jllaluOi^lol^ L^v ^ 






^ Uais- ^y’y* Jjij 

^ , 1 

s,Lo Ua^J 


l5'|j JU&I^U %d e/J*^ 

JJU^] tdjj^jd Jd ^UaU^ d^] 

isxL'i <X.i/X!J.? ]j <^a13 U-^ 

1 ) ^^!y J ) vM" h 

O.iRs-'^j.^ i^/oj^i^^-! c:>t3 jt 

<?;.lii <U^ ^^lll-o ^ j!^S ^ tdj^ Ui-^-«'^ 

]j _; 

^b ^*3lj ;t3|;rJ dj> J^hh 

# cy|;^ A^lji>._} ti^Mj 


iLo UsjI 


^y,U* «.ilj iU ‘X*=s:^ ci'^ ^UUjdia ji.S^ J'^ 



(/f ) 

s,}ykj ^4,y c-*uSUT^^!^jJ 

jSjS JUV.J 4L^a 11 aili ^ ^J ^«Ajt3 ftSjA. 

^.d.^1 t^l25 diU^ 

%€jd U^jj^ 1) J^. LT^^iSa^. dxh^j 

(i^'‘^’ 4"^ ^^dyoji l»<s- tijllaU ^^J ^:yj ^j^t) 

(•y c;];^/ «dj^ ij^,jl ^lj^jCi,J 

J_J^AW> )sjU^- jy..Uj J..^'a*B,.o li)*'^'^ 1) 

<^i^'lij'^^kL, Ai ^JJ toUa Jfj^jj ii 
^ lls ai 4Ui Ubi^ J 

JJtAi^d-S;^JSj^^5d,i^iiiLy J'laL. 

& Jll^ *^-‘4y U-^j'-y <S»»iiv ii.^i lisi, 

.a;^f ^jjliwjdi* A^^^-I JU ^jt JjSl 

is jp,^j 

Jj'* j/a-o ssU J 

JUa^! JSij J!a^ ^U: \3 j^j] tj^ij 

)j JXL. aJ Jj.i ^ 

sini u^aJ aiil^ 

d^jji JlM.jdi^ oi_, 

tj^ 

h J^) (.JUI sl^j ‘^o^yyJi jj Jju,] 


S.,^i2j 4i) ^ J? (3 

:jj^.j jj'^- b ur4'^! iX^j,ij <3ilA.Uw dd>j 

a^^j.$ci/<? ^-y! ^).As ^Jj^^jjj sSj»^ ^]j] 
j|Ia^^j3 td^XM^j ^1 j sS^i jj Ow<5it*«^ 

b 4^4S'^T Slij ^JdMJ^iXXlt dS iX^ ^1 

^J^1C^\j"» a/* tStAS'^^jw^] 

Jls^'^U !j XjIaIaw ^ j^cSo^t ^^Xau <3l^ 

3l4iti.Aw] sS L-^*^.^ ^] 4^,V tXuiO ^jS/<X<^ (Siis^jb 

^l^’l t^C JkCa>.l ^ cKIa^Im* t^^t5>*Wv/0 ly'V^ 

cX*<fJ^ ^|AfUA.J ^ J>>X Awk^ I ^ySit-m ^ *^,7^ 4i)lj^AiXAM) 


^ J/XXJ sS t^j}"^ 4*^1^ |i4ji'^ ^S j>^!4^1 




^ tSk^lAi ^i/o ^xSJu %i^***j^ 

^xp\ j) u:^xil!b) ^jjJt3_;t3 ^43 ^ 

^.Osll U^-aLS ^^ 5-^ <^X^4? 4i^ 

^jJjIaai^ \^b‘^y^ L/*^^ jjlp%G,s»AAj Uii«i^,^| 


j^l Lp^y^jd j^y^j'^i, *^y^y^ oj^4 t^Uail j (j;i^Us b ]j ^biat 

4^,b LM<^bx 1^ Iam* aS LIi*Aa.^ 

C^sS _j! I_jl_ya . Ji ^^'1 c;^ ^.il^J^ y iS ]/> ji ^ '"■* 

(ySj^jSu ^iyjL. ^jh^ ^ ^ I^UmX 34 

^I-mo] ^Uc 3L^X/0 4-J'0h(4 ^isiS^-llA lAAlUjpisbsfc. LiIi«A;»^»'^ 

Uit ^1 &S ^1 Jdj^ UJ; 

^is:^’ <4 tJ>!/?>^i5 USf*^^ Ca^uW !<Mj jd ^;i4llu>^A 



( 

^yj^Jj^^li j^\i j^ ^IcU^ dAjS!^ jL^ ^) 

%^^Sb ^ 4»«^i^0 tXJcJ'Wl.W^f 

kS^J^ y ^Jy C>.*^^1:^‘) i^jo3 



*5;tti^ j*^' ^ dj^ !«^i^ 

t3Jt3>Axfl ^U-Aw^ Vi)y<^ J^ lSJ^^ 

jf^ tiAy ijj 3 ^3*^ ^3j^ aScUj jW 1 

ij}j^ ^ tV^iUo ^ Ci-iiS 

^Ijiti L^ !j dij& J«J&1 J c:^-^ aA;::^^ 

43j.Ai ]j iijli^Jlisr^.l i*i;2«ii./o y tXilAi 

LJ'^h tdy^ lSJ^J y ^ ^yj^ 

^ilj^ dX^]jt ij^ L^H 

(X>l^jkx^ jxM j dX^y 

lSJ^^ y diU ^^ll^u^diil) Ij y^ j iy^/cd’£!>^ 

\^jy^ Cl^ld ^ i <s ‘^ jj (kHU^yy^ y^ i^t ^ * ^ 

# jy cJXo i^y^ 

^lLoLajJ 

%jX}s^ ^.j^y^jd fydy dy Ju 

i^]j2] j] Cjj>l^ ^1/y^ ^ ti^yl 

C^^d^ IhLu ^jj)yjLj] C^x^ljyo L liaA. y 

L.Sd^ ^^XJOjd ^jUsJaw XS ^iilj jl 

^Iry ^SdiU ^jdJ^-b %d^ ^S <X.> ^yixA> ^h y d^u^iU 

jj did^ LIi*<^cSl V Ai!Jwlt3^ 

Vij'dAwJbj^ 4j^t5'|j ti)^dMfcA/0 

^ i5 *5y^r^ 


( rA ) 


LS f”J • V * 


t^Au Sjl ^ ^^I:JV0 ^,j]y jd 

Iji^iUasr^ ^^^1 ^ 

US^1;V' -? JJJ*^ 

Aj (P^J C)|;^ J? <3^V 

J'-»_;^ ^,/k^ ijiy ii;i?.‘^lr®'^^' v^'-^ 

j:^] j]i\^ oUy« j diU*y C>:^Syl 

^ <uis dij^ ^ <!>;^T diiD y tdyi J?j^ |V^ 
t^y,i ^li ^sdJjA^ ^5Ul oV.}; 

^J>***d ^ lSLo 

*;V J US^ ^ Ij;k<a^ ;t;<5 jl ‘dJU/0 

*^4/^ c^ii^'l ‘dLo iS ^^l 

JlssrV^-I y^.t)Jl;^'j *JV !;^'^r^ 

V"^ d’f cf;'j-*S j' »j^4 tijy*^ ^ 

cjI;! J 

jiJiS dh) ac^^.> sdJ,jiiiXj cTj-- 

|,UJ*J ^j ^1) %!i)i^)6 )\j j^.yy-d idx^j 

AjL«-a. j _j^ cj|;i^>> jj^ j'^yo e)];i“ ^ liil^Uu 
; Jiy^y> Jj.*=r- (jjUaJU ijJ^ J 3 aidiUj ;l^! ; ;l;;ti 

gjj.j a 5 JAiU^ ;^S3J J OiSV US- ^ <?;4^ 



4^^t ! jf i ^ij ''^^ j aIaJ 5 

0»^-M^i dj^ LSJjj^ 5ili ^ &il^ <1$ ^lildu) JliiM/! 

\l...^^‘^ ditXw ^liU.iI d^^jd ^^^^jMiUollc 

iUss^ ^IkU 

^ ^glc ^y« 

^11^ u5j jj^ ^ 

jJ t**3 Ul***^AA^ 55^. ^Iff .►j^’^ J «3t^ tXij <SLA.i^ |<* 


tXXAwt^ y ^I <X.j\.,*Jwa» ^ KXMijSUi ^^SiJSii L*»^^a3 

%)jSbjd J^l 

^ (*;^^ ^UalM» * ^ ail <JuA? ^1 

a^-^-s:^ ^^alloUi ^Uw ^^.txJl ^ 

^^all -?llc ^^ail ^ll.c ^4«*jts> cif^iijJ,^ j^./«) ^lijlj 

a^.s:^ ^Ualui t^cX^jjjM* 

<x.jUIam^ <u^ J^St ^ a^ 1^ ^j.S 

a^X«^ 1^ a^sr^ jjl sjjySt 

ij;j>.^lail ^j.£srli^ ja Iji c^-j^^a ^ 

ij\^XMi j jXuc <^aj^t 

^al) lSS^q (^ a^s:^ e;^**^^ c)^-^ 

Iz-^I 1^ jl a-6^"^ 

^.altv^l^ ^UaUi^^ ai^O^^ j ai*^ 

o^la aIIj^ ^a^ aiij^ ^a^-^ j*^ L..Y^ ij i*;! ^ ^ 

■'' T,'. *** L22»«''h^ jJ J)j^ L ,r^ alalAu.j 



^ ^ ^h^AW^J jjl Jy^ ^ 3 

Jd\yl ^jy^ «»-i4iJ^ 

i^yy 0?^'*^ 

^XjLXjm ]j cXl/0 ^;ij sS\iAJx\tS>^ ^ 3 CS>Jj ^iIaw JjjSl 

&i-wi^45 ii^j.4)3 i^yC diit^*] iSdy^^ 

jdj ^Jp^ ^ i^Lu ^cSJ] A^ (X&tjiaiia ^yjjyXMKyO 

^UliU i^y^ VJl^t ^ cbl^ (^Iklw 

^ciJl ^ilc immXCo iX^ CLtyS ^^J3\y ^1 dy^ 

lit^Awl ^ (jji^3^ ji^ 3 (i/'^'*'**^ (2/6****^ 

db^l^' ^-1/ [»y i/ ^V. 

ijii^iAuo^ fy^y^Jy*‘ ijW' ]; ^=^1 

X^j!\ uJ^-^ vj^'JaLw b 3 

$J ^ ^^Sl ^JJ*^ (^J^^3 ))^ f^y^ ^3^^ 

^ vJl^ Ci-iL« ibUNtte-6.:5fc. jl IJ*.a»<i4 

i^UsLo : M 1*5 ^ oij Li’V^ %6^ idJ :! 



^b'^J ^ Aji:^ (^W" 

iJ^JJii ^3 C:.<^«4^ ^ Cl-Oji AXi ! Sj dj^^ 

ci^jrJ i--^ tSy l»l«J! j SjW! a^Lc 

. . b ■ ■ 

kaamt^^y*^ 1*/^ ^ ^«iw»<^«^ i^JvoJLu^ ^ 4;;1 j*lU! v£^Uv« 

<i}^ til^O^ ‘Vl iS<^^3 

(^*lr;'(j/ U^iif. clrHtz/J 

LT^ (if? tUls^ ^ 

cjyMiujk/0 ^ dii o*^) c»«CUi| twfjlsr^ 

iSjy^ dy, a^n jA}u& ^ 

vii'^ya naj; a^‘ 

(X6>cs L <? ^ yjlilalAw 

^‘^!;V*^lr? 43j.AS^^UaLuU 

L^voylc^ i^^tsaiu 

<i^ <^y aJi ^U£ ^ a^s-^ ^ 

.C^<w! X^jyC a^ (>/? 

^UaLw ^UjU ^ ^ ^1 j5aiA^^4u.j «ji^^ ^ 

^all ^ a^s:^ ^aJI uJa^ J jjC 


A, iXSS'**^ ^1 ^Ut j} jt^ 

* SiUA-MA.i j 

^U.'Ui ^4^ jUi ^*3 cXx> 4^ i,^ikLw JUu^‘ly^ ^ 
# di) sJai j|l ) <Jki*^S 1^ ^) ijsrdiii 

'U^^ ■ 

^jJ) ^ 

jl tjrltXul 

JJl^ j| fc) u 3 . .Mfcj!i 

‘“^*> J>^ *; 

C>iiaJLw j] (ji tXt»s:^ ^ 

sXm^ jt^ ^ ^jS ^Ji^xklAu OAfe j\^ ^ 

^ JkXwU sSJ^ ilil^i. **^J}J h jj 

ta^ dJSi ^jLL« ^lybl^^jjLsr? 



( rr ) 

^ _}I_J <^ C^ y- ‘^i*> d'’^^ CU^I^ _J v_‘ .0^ 

lt)J^ •i’‘> C)^' <h^ <rfVyl J J Hjjl Sj3y>j^^ Kyjy 

iU dxb Jt;K o;t«l I; _,) ^ i^ijaLu 

* jl '-S''^ < 1 ;^=- •'1'^ 

l^Jli ^lJ^ (»Uu ^ ^^J^,«<A. ^^ai) ^Jltf 

axi ^Uj) cuslwc^a jl ^jT ^J,UaSiJJ \_j-jj 

oa^* a^ Jilfi ^^aUaU j ^ 1 ^*^ 

L'U.«^ _, &i« Jj,j ^ J^ 

sl&aU jaj j) a*j ^aJ! >!b ^ a*s^ AJjal)~ZI^ 
Jyi 3 J‘j'^ ^ (^ J^-^ wa^Lo a^ 

a^ f uiX^. ^ jj ^ sai^j 

^ ^i)Ua^w^•! a*j ala ^.U ^ ^^aJI 

u^AJjaJl v_ju« aia4 ^.Jjj^. ^]yi ^j, ^ 

oa/o ajU«*^ j ^ ^ Aw ja aA Alii u^a. 

=*= ^IaMau 

8a ];(>cj !a«j ^aAIIjjI ^j^a!!ejlw 

a ^ (<AJac cjI/c'a 3 jiXs j^UaU 

5:!r^ 3 vjjUj) c ^ 

hj^y a/iall JisL> a_^ J^]jj ^^_aJl JyT 
Jv^ 1-s.i.U tilU|;la a^ITJ ala tr^Ui o> ;a 

lyy^ A»U«»^ 'y ^jtij AW ja a aiUj ^_^UiaU ^a 

, , , , ,. ■ , „■ ' ** 


( rr ) 






W il ^=?^v 


■iy '■ , 


*1*^"^ 

^jjUaLu jX^ dy, jy xtiij'j v-f'^iy" til'll J-^1 J'^ 

j^Ual*« j»w ^1 ^Sjy^ ijii»> a> .ld>|^ jl lyy'y 

i^J^ j tXA jj^UXiu/« |,U ^Uu 1^ i,,5y*J j)l c.<=^^ ^jjlxuijtiiyj 

^U« ^x4*)jT i^cjjjb ^1 tiy ^*-Cr***v \) I 

i_sJl!^ jU ^ jjC kj^jc bjiS xl^ li^Ab > J^' ^ 

# i\m ijijS t y 

jlit ^UX) a5 i,y S^.u iUs^ 0*“*5 ^ y ys- ^ 

ij x^U i^yy ^J)!;J ^ dy v:;!;*^ ^‘^i)'^ 

jyfM yj ^ 1“^/" 

C;,^fl=^ Wlf j J j <ii*^ tX;^^ ^<3 J '—''‘i^ 

JU c:Jd!> jT^ mIaj ^J)l‘i>) j-i J^ j ‘-^>^ h 
ti^ ^1^-1 (;;*■«*»- •?/ '^ I? sU^lj 

^UaS ^*1 ^5**®- (i/^^ j 

v^i. j jjjb j v^jy^H y^ c)l??" ]) j' 

j.^ 1 ^jI ^IkU J^j] AiiUa u-A dl.'i -^y- 'i''^“’ u^'" 
joio Jjy] y t^^y ^ '^y'f’ 

0^«»j yA^ .3 V «}>«■ ^J 

»u^ }yc ss c>«i b; ^ yy ^ f^'‘^ v^V' 


4^1^48* j jd U hjX^ 

# dXiS tXiu d^)ys!i^ Is^l ^ ^ /o W dar***^ dj[i, 

j\j j iXXo^j] jl 

^ dijjJMM 

J>j-« )j ^btd Ji1 Jjj i^yXj 
^ 0-w*J J «,j>/sii.)dil ^Ic ij^]iU> %6Ji 

^liil ^^Uib c>>4a^ ^A.S1 (•jV?" ^ 

i^yirO ^jL^jil Ij ^lixLw (Jt-^jJaJUM i^f^j] ^ 

^iib ^|^5l J^5 y»j USr^M J didjS^Mij 

^ »J^ ujT^‘1 1^1^ 

m/^£^ L^jUaJl L-ilL^lj . cSsJlii^ dl^'li 
^ ''**>' *• 

4^1! eJjl^ ooj^ 4X1$ Jj,LcJ 

t^jj Wtjl «,«Juy t5;3 ii-Ji^^j t3;j diftj 

^l^l;*^ j difii ^ «.£^^ aaIS 

Cl^llo) j ^llil iajU) jiS ^ SrO"^^V'^ tWsi..) 

u^c^U ^A..SI jiU^T <^43^3 

6^^ ^*lcl jyaL< j9^c \J[J^ 

h b Wln^ j 

b i i^ici^L>jj3 j\^\j](X^^ 

ft ^j^jS . JUv 6^ ^] # ft diLL^A^j 


«^S L^^cis^ 0*^1^ ^ 

^ Lil>»<*>''l 

^IIiIaW sjJ^^Jjd '^cSk^AjtJ 

A$ p f p <&lw jt3 ^t^9j] eisdXAC 

-. « ^ « ♦ 

1^1 ^Jili2jj JJ ^Im^j] t^*T^AAil (^.iJJtXaSt. 

^R^l ^^1 cU^s^l tU^ <S.JJ)^^i l^il [j^ih j 

L^IXS &Ii| ^.^S j5 t>^-iiu5j>»^ jJ!^^/0 LSy^y^ ^mk£a* d^AU jj 

^T jji^J ^ ;Ujt.j )j <JLUi5 

^Ao.a^ imS^Ljjjd iil^t;NU 

# C^Au! ^1 Jjt 

^Rr : 

■ ■ ■■ ^jJtMi ■ 


^3j ^j^>y, ^ \^h)^ ^ ^^,}t^,/’^jd 

J ]j o^^! v^*! ^y^ 

# C«5* 1 ^ ^» — 1^ ^ ^ <3i^<wm 

^S^*l * 0->^5 

* ^ e!^»^ 

■■■; , *’3? ^ ■ 

Uil 

j^Cj^ 1 ^ ^ ^ 0 "^ 1*3 ^ 

' - — U'. ■** ■ ''*•■ ■■.**■" , . ■ , --■■■ 

<U.^5 5^ t*>^^ l^' 3 

j ^Is’Ml y C^y O^jj^***^ O-A^ y 

y ^ JuXoSt 

^Ax^ZS 5lXlw )d^ 

LS>-^^ Jj Ui^Xiu JJ (3k^4 ^ dJ^yi 


( rr) 

0^1 jd j«jl ^ ^ib j 

SS . >*^ cX^iU ^ ^ImbJS*^ ^*^*'**^ <X.»,^J aS 

\S)d)] (l^j.I/0 

^ ^mS^‘ ^ 1 ^ ^ (XJm i C^ 

ilhi 

■** ' . ^ ■ ■ « ■ ' 

VmS^ J^y-^ U-T^ 1, g *^ I 

(^jj Lll-^sr^^ti) t^j.^^jyL^ U 

jjl L' 'idy^S ]j \J^yi^y^j^^,d C^ 

i^Jy^ L«S^ L *t^ si^ 

1^ ^mS ^ \mS^ tn— ii.Q.iXlal J| Ca^MAj^L^ lj> 

l^,tkj <S.$ i^dyty^ JUIXit LSj^-i \St}yi t«Jiiaij! 


fiiila^AJ^ c3»jT^Ai kS)j^ cxi^ 

dil ^d^iT ]jj^] <iS 

jj^ ^ d^^^XuXJ!) {^]jlij\ 

sS diUi ttiyA. 

jS '^y^y'i Cia^;?, ^^j.A^x>j) 

diU %fSy ^y]}^ ^Ualw ^^l/^•^*3^U^t ^Jax? 4 ^Ua»/ 
djU^^iai/e ciLjd ^ la^lsJ) $^)ds^ t^liS •) 

^yfcUa »^!«i jilialil i^ljvis-'T o^T 

utvutiU yjjT g^li joUj )^ dJjlIS Kd^J t-avcW-O 


^ -J—JJ -'"'T^^ ■■• , . ■ 

i^yy^ tij-AS*^ ^IkUu^ Xfc3j,Aij«.Jai 
‘ J -AXm> dv^Wl ^^Sisr^-dj 





^ ^ ^JU I ^tSXSlxj L^-ftJ 

t, •‘r^ £iX^/c ll^ai ^ U,!^ Ij ^ «3j.J (^c>X£> 

jla$ c^ cSni^ 4?*'^ ^ g^ 

^ 1^*S»>» 1 1^ t3 ^ 1^ t. >.|| X^A^»4iUiJ jj 

L ^ ilfsr^ 1 ♦ U-f/«> Jki.Aj j-X-uJ 


4,^? ^diUisi ^“' 1/ 

t::i>lAj>^l/o^5o UaS l3**!^* 

liualt SJ>*) j^ sS tfLUi-j o^ Ci-A^JjtS 1; rr' 


.$^XAii^/0 


M 

*3 jj ^"‘^^'^'h''*^ <1^ 1 ^as"^! (i«cl^j ijsUw , ^ ^g^Oalof . t»«> Lall | 

:4i3'^'*^^ ^IaAXiW#| ^^•^ jiXj 

j^Iau^Aw j^lb laA»^ ^sl^ tXi^^I ilxj j |,^^^',<3v^Aaw3 

,^W"^ ^ jftUAilj) ^hLu JUilU 

jd^ Os'^Mt ^ i>^Jj4S.M>| i j^ jkmJ ^ ^ illalw 

j l«^3 } 

jt3 iJUw OtJ^ j jl^S ^Aw.aw 

^ ^ C-Xt/O iiA^ JMIaw! Jl^ 

Jax) uJ^ Ajyc] j] Cid/O ^Unli) j) 

^ILIaw ^i'’®) J 

SuM ^ «.«Ji^T ^T ^IX^ J IZ^Xkj 

__;t3 j dj^i ^J^J} <s.jaoU ^jj: ^ 

t3j-^s^ ^llalAM ^ dXi?) ^h 

C^XkLo dJ^M^/c jj ^ dX/ol^A. 5kb 

djj^ v*)Ji^ h ^z'***'^ er* ‘•^'<^1 

JllaXwSl CyJj^ J.xi. <31^1? :o^> 

■ '•'**'*■ ' M * ' *■— I* . 'ii'"* u *i‘» ‘^'’•“''""*"'''''''***’’11# ■■ ' , 

y^,j^\ ot3x» <xj^i|j] dM 

^ic- fff <xXam jj.^] 




,^_^.jd ^Ly J^> J ^ijL> 

^XamS LJj^«^ yjjlj ]j ^] ^ 'i(}>XX^ ^ .J**^*^ 

c>r>^ t; l;^J ^>1^ 

l«>ltc ^1 %iXxl\MJj ui^^AxS 

4»wii/45l j,»j>lx^ |jl»twX,^) t^Uac 1^ 

^l.i*jj ^ ^ ^\i>tMi 

ci^l^jy 4^"J ^ X-^lfsr^ ^1 ^xxa<>» ^ Ibi^J^iassmS'^^ 1 

XX..afc.lj^J jCx^ ^ ^ jj L *!L«..»lXdxO t. :^L< 

^‘Ut ^ d^Ijt3 Uxil J^'^i Uj! 

Ita^il:^ ^,3j.iw ^UsiIaw O^.]; Jls'^dl ^ytu^ ^ 

1^1 ^^^Ixxi)^! JlCu dj '^j/'^ljl 

=* jUi^l JIaX^ xj 

A ■ ■ ■ 

^Aav 

4^-6.^ ); # t^xi imX.l» 

■CdX'^X^ ^^aiaOi. dACs*. ! 

^•Xiifct ^ ^ vd' dXAX/o ^j 4t*mi>^ djf c^'^XX/’® 

J Ij.^) xjIaauo xxa^S ^ d ^^xiC^ 

O'Xma] ^/ol ^jldAi^a^ ^ 

'^A«gaN„ ,dw 'cJ'^^di' 

hx. c<XXaX/o 

Uai. ^ lali 
iSL^H jxh^li j J,^I 
i^i^cxUai JUJ ^ jJ..Aa,f 

jij^x*^ 1^ j?' J 



( rs) ) 





^li JWI t.^111} ^ 

“» <51.$ ^t.1 d^Xwj J!^- ddy.*«A„» 

4i^ixlw9 

, . " HU 

aisrJ ^ 

1^ cu=^ dy>^ ^ 

fc^a^i/O <X.Ii^lA« Ul^l }; 

cy^j^ U^ij-^ Lsy. 

iz^jdyy^^ cUs^] ^ J..^ <jL^?t <x.$ 

^J^Uaw |*W1^ ^ (^^-SK/o jyo) hjyhj^^ U1 SrO^"^ 

J,U Ci-^b 

iS^i ^lai j i,^£iwUiij L,»ycjj2 

!d^j Jt3 <-^-^*>.1 

'^j];^ tZ5<^ ^ ^^U'cte^ 

L-^tA ^•). ^j:^l!o ^lA.) 

liA^ lij^ Jj^ vir" J'-Sj-'it 

(•Uj UJjau tjf;*^,jjjUS!e lr,)jAsr" ^J)UaLw iS 


_ ( ) 

^jjii*^ <lLkJMj,j 

slsUjj^s:^ e:^^Aw ^1$ Vxj j sS 

^IkU sS c:,«M<ljj.k*u/o 1*^'^^* 

sSJji «3jj S|^^/ot ^Ijjl ^ jil ]j 

j)) j? ]j ^t3.i|^.rDU <AAiUuji 

cuiklw t,^^}j JMIauU %€S] a^ihtxSj ^xS j^j \j J{ 
dxj^ L:L-i^U \jdy^ 

tSXMJt^ SxX-w-^^S ^ j^xsiJltssz^ t c1^»uaJvj sS> 

^ L:uii3iw y sjdxiUj JSh Jjj! j 

\j ^,(JJ!^I^: 

kS^j ttUj ^ j\^^XMi] (^dib 

j^^jd ^ tJ'JJ JjJ cXi/O J t^jfJ 

L-JCU) djj*'<>'-> obSto ty^yii iiJj^^ 

!> -?^ t <^3y^ L < *? j^ ^ 

^ u^jiaLw u^k ^cUilwM 

Or'^ J; 

0.-C6)43 Cl-dlilw jJmX. ^ LX^i jy,^ b ^ 

'% kli i^;;^^y\yj^,d ^ diiU jdijt ^5lX>! 


(rr) 

kS^Lo ^ 4US)t>^? 

: i^^'l 

^’1 J ^I-MIJUmI l^l,^J 4i««»iLs!^ Jl 

j\s6 j] o*^^ -?Uj ^ 

j5 tJicl^Uw^ '^.j^cii..’ ^jCi l^ilioJoJ (JkAib 

<^>.1^^ jsl-^ j<»i;ir^ 

jjj^j^Jlsr^ ^ 1 «3 1^ Li^ipJ|^-jl l^/o] ^ 

j^j <iLi^ KdxJ J a * JS^ ^dJl ^^ILIau 

1^ ^l«Bi^‘»i»ll2iw*W ^ y 

'^t!iy’'^S ^ Isru^.^ L-*i^ I 1 l\c ^]yj y ^OmSSwIaW 

t^! y ^ aJS ^ diiU) 

t5>^ dj^td ji Jj 

y lSI'O dijij.Ai ^^J^a<i^X^ y 

Cl-^'W^dJ K -^Itc ^jllal/w ^(dduS ^Ifedj j^JiuS y 

^ d^!*^^ ^yks*^ 

# ^aILI ^Ual*« dy^^ ^dll ^IkU 
4,j^U,w.j 3Ll^j^i|^*' “^V-? !>^ 

jljJt ^Jdd^ l^^djjJ> 

^jyy jiri'^ Tt'^ ci5Sl.2x ^J^yisu fji^i>^ld->I^*» Jyt^ 

dJ^XdJ ^Ir*" ^ SrO^^ 

jUaX^t jijls^ljl &kAMljj ^ 

^UaLw jd ^:s;^} ^ diUi 


( ff ) 

kmSlixj kU*j j^Uul^ f*^J^ 

|*VJy^!^l jd ^IdllysU 4£l<u ^ djJJui ^yO:^ ^]ji] j 
jLiiJ ^HjIaw ^^.df) 

lB,^,,..^^s::^ ^.xLfiJ S,Xm>S ^jyjl/o ^ Sd^-tuS <S.£x^U 

iXo^sf^ i^LJl j«lJai J 

^]j] Ij d^J t3d^uwj,j! 

Jf] dx.y^dA^^^d^ (3^’^ ^hd-6Jtil/o| dXd.^^;;;;jl:S^^Jiw^ 

' ■' — " U 

U3c5vOjj cui C^ikLu cJ 4:>J ^.diliT-is^ 

^ o^Syt ^ ciJIdw j 

S^UIaw ^ jffc ^ jJjSi 

I^Uai^Uj sS <UiwU^ilj %d^ ^iU 

* 0^ibyj.s-^ dAS^ uJ^aJI 

jild^ ^IauckI j ^UiU c^>wd d^y cii..Jvl2l<u# 

e;'^b Ir^' h'l)^ v^ ejb‘^j 

OtV« di|^ dio ^*! 

=^' ^dy C^aiSj C^^^y^sa- 

^Iftjb # ^J^aXLI ^,dJ! CL.^-5^ 

yodJ iji^iialw yyy jdjy d^)^’! d^^ yl^I j 

4 ddJlt^ d^^^4 lyUllsr^^lily^A i^j>h ^ 

Uib^ ^ Lii Ij^ 4 ' dy , ui>U^ 

cJialo* j(rbl;d ^Ulfe) 5 I^JJ l8Jti> d^^ 4 

^Xaw.^] Oi^y^'^jy ^d^ ijjrdjAy US 
^juUj ^ ^SlUw J*<i* ^Ualui jj ^,.|C did;d lyl <^Ai& 
U»1 s}XmS ^jCwlJ dy^^ < — s lUw ^1 |(id i«*iXl*^y**‘'f <J<.>Uaa»^ ^ 

d^ diii> yJ i^JS jd l;^! iUJl 


( n ) 


iLsi-Nl 3? 

^ I ingl lr «ii»l^ 4^ 

■ — fa, 

yjUjJ Jjj^ 3 

^^0^1 J^.d f;:ly jt e)>y > ui^j.^ sS 

^IkLu Oi3^y^ jl <uLxt*3 

^5" ^ 

k-5^‘^ V^ j^UaXw i-„ ^i>.aw j^\ j 

# %d:^j 

<^y kjT^j ^-^ai! k-^JaS 

ti^sljjji aiij) ^ia^i jl_^t<^! <L3yb t; 

i**s<lLo kil-^-**'! 

yj^’l ^ ay (J^ ij^^uuj k»X^! u.Jai» 

^ |*UsJ JlijilAul Ji JUy 

ai^ K^j)jj^i oy ax5 # c«CoJ ^^aJlu^Wi 

4»t ^U/o kJ^yJ .^,aJ) 

k3slLo ci^a^-j^^l ^ ^jiUalAw 

ojU1UI*m 1 ai-w ^ba j! kar'^^ yyaHt^l^ 

«iy^ ^ .iti-v»*4 jy];4l uXlW* j 



( r* ) 

xjc. jll s%>^ j i.4i.»J2«*u 

^di:lw SijiS ^U ^i^A.1 ^ 

U^^ss:' j ^j5 ^ l^J ^U ^ ^ y 

JjJil <5.A£xl/tf XfjdJl 

t, ** ‘^lil^C^l oj.jk$ ^Jl^i] L^,* *r -^sr^ ^ tj«5 til 

SoX^ JJ UpIII^CL^IViJ 1 1^ S>lMfiXC>^ JJ .i 

5JdJi^ W^l/o j ^ ^I^XauU ill 

cJV ^ ^ ddi*^ 

tdxJ 1 j XjU:rj^! jf %j^s: ^jJl <Sduw ^ ^ 

(-*-^3 4j^t |i.I J 

Jlj Jdi! ^UWSl^ d^l 

C^aaa^ ^SU Lie ^5 I^Lj Jls:^! j «y>esr^ 

C-JL^ yjjU ^Uvl^CS?^ ^ ^ 

4^*.^^ ^ ^JUi LU ^ ^ Lsa.^ 

dlj^j j? WS’^’ ^ j! 

d-Ml ts (.^mS lill^i! ^ 


( ) 

UIxj IaJcU 1^.2jwli I/O a Iajsiw 

dfi^! t« J cJ^ -? bU:^^! 

L^i ^5 ^ i/o 31 

uJUsr^SI^ '^Sil iUaS ^ ^ u-^to lJoS ^ 

^3 I^l; u^l;i ^ tjj» ^/o 

liSUw dS Jij^^ '^J^jIwImU ^Ua iS 

^11 d^S J,A/o ^ ^ 3 ^^3! u,»»:^!3 (/« 

J^' ^ lJ^ j S^Jbls-^ 2Ii h^ 

‘“^■^ 4^^ j jiJj^^ ^^J^ tiWl jlc. Uii 

%j£C>] J 'iaJ\^^] ^£ jjl^I y^yi Jtii IjuT^ ilU^J 

A^j V.S^^'j ^S^l _j AtfUaJ) ^J) 

j uJu»*j X^ ^ j Siils^! uj^Lu uJl 

tJ-*^ _j (J^ ^-Xii jy ^ ^^5•^i^ ^W) 

d&.3 aU.,j1_j A<«dSli c~««.J) ^__^L; aIjJCm.] j JIS US ^Ul 

oi.j^^ ui^FUi \^]jh$ 

^;l:^I c^!_, ij6& ,_i!b"i _, i^^Us AjUs. fjli 

t,<aUr^ Hi wi»^ to ^Jj^U aLo to x!tSJ( sti* ^ 

^ d<ix3 

# y' tV ‘S-y d5- ;i 

bj.M* diW) ^W1 ^lii 

o<i^ Uil J jyJ^'JlAJ) X^LJ) XWu ejciwaS U. U] jUj 

t_X!t\S^Sl !j! _j ^__^t)Jl ^j 

^^1 v_i^.*ai/o ^ U1 cAiS jy Aic ^ft^! j 

to kJg^ te ^ ^l/^\ ‘Aij ^_sJl t-Jjio.) Jj ^I^yi 

tXS liii^ji AA^Uc ^1 yj (.^3 _y uJ^) _J u,^_5 



( (A ) 



^ (3"^^ 3*^*^ J ^ 

bo UId t (^IjJi^ ^ ^ ^ bo ^ iks^j SI 

aj ^-6.jji*4x^^ d,Us^(Sj c«j>^x/o ^S)^m)txis> jj 

^ o^^b^ <bb ^ -?lJt \fiJ3 J 

Si S^ S .^b^Sl ^cA-SD j 
^ <3^ cJ-O'is*- ;sUsl^ ^J^ ^ Cf® 

iXXc ^ mS} 4«j»^-iJb j 

^ ^ ^UJI ^ jUJI ^ j^bj 

>‘U^n^ L-/I;-^S| ^ b.J 

j ^ jXcs/^ 4jl.«».il ji-laxi ^ 

^ J <...XIa.I 1 ^ (X ^ i^ibbSi \/,mkX/o ;Xb 

* u^j» 

J ^^kl.uJi/0 J^] ^ di^l 4^1 sy^ 

^s^l aixi L.^‘b2^!4^^! j bi-o ^ l^UI 

di^ l^-fbo j(»y> bo U^^jS i*^y>-:x^^ ijJl;^h 

^ US^ ^ 51^*^ w-^-*"*^! *XJt5 4j;I 

# ujbh^tA' Sjjh-^Sj ^xx/cb 4Lxli3 Vniijr^ 

4^jj! xdt L.^M.ij ^ tXii 

i xd!d5*t3.it> ! ^ 



tS (SJsr^ ^ 

j^jaJ! a^yjtij yj T l^iU iS ,i^\j ^Jj J tiilysA^^Js It*^, _J 

iJ.£S a*j _, 

diUi t^UIf! C>iX^j_ylii/_^4=i;,3 );_jlj^j^ _J cUsr*_jdA vir^ 

KSjk^ J&l <-JJL^ _, J)^) 

iSlc 

'^'0'“'^ U“o-*W ^ijjiss^jSS % rr 

I ^S^j i^ijJ JUU l__j 

^^aUs^- 1 ai«, ^ 

tlM <^[i. <ii^-'!,.U,- uJwj J^yt, saA«y ^ji 

^^U.J_, iiij J aS ci/i^^y ^ I^cUs^ 

^ t) djjl ci^dj cAijU,^ ^ 

e/^ 31 

jj^ ^ ^ ^y^, 

c«*“J cuw) ^aja; (►i^^JIa^ _, ^^^*^)axr _,! 

}; e;^ (►ia^lltiAc J O-J;^ \Jh*" J CyX^\si ^‘^jl'>^ 
%^J ]j ^^yia^ aV 



jd J^]j^,j^ w-5^^ J 

dyuMA^ tS^mjS' ^ p^ d^'Aj' l::^^ c^n^au jJlS 

e;V jhj^ j^j^ J^ji^ 

^^.If^jd cUliU sS J^\3 fj»^^i.j‘ij^;'^^ dyi 

o/=^ ^i) J *3j.3u^ ^Uut3 jljJb *3fJ 

dywA^ ^ djdjr^ |tVJ Jd J ^ >1 Oti^-*" 

Ul^iljj ^jw*<ob Jy^j^ d/>ss^ (*‘'*^ isill^ j> jj^ ^ 

ij i!yi IsL^JSS^ y ^ ^ t^AfiSitel ^ &X3lx6J jjlj 

CtAaSSS^ 1 j| cX.M«..«^ 1 ^ id>9j ijiiii dASZ^ 

%C^dMij3 U Ijil d^iSN.] ^ tiit AXft^ ^ j tX/oT 

dy ^ iJ^ Lj^jJaUu oti./® cjisX^ 1^ dy-*^ 

dy ^lUwSl^ jS J ^^UsIaw 

^jkjt^ j LSdy^ ij:y^l^ y Las y Us b 

^ ^^cJ^joIaam ^ ^UacxI vn)^*'^ 

^ y> Isr^ <JUJU^c ^>^y j»-^b 

^IjJb ^ jd L c^’i ^ 

<«»XJU/o^t3 ^I ij^iJblw fj^^y’^jd j dSiXjJLy 

dysuu^ cJ^ &JU^b C^auI^aoIS 4^143.^^*! v*;bj ^ ba 

^y.4.,va^ dUy dy^***^ dj^yy ^Jy^^ s3^ 

y diJJiS 1j ^y<uM« jd> \jy^ ^^UoftJ yt)^ ^ Vi 3 ^ ^ 

^lUI JUa] ^ {ji^Uiy jd «5j«2>y* *2^ 
d\iS \Sj)) h ^1^42 ^Jj^ y^ldA.^tA^S| 

)j j>^5aA * 5 / ^ ^ 




i 

lii 


( )» ) 




/ ‘^J 13'^ J c!??' jjjUaLu 

jl 1; ^ tdJ>yt:^o^ 

^^,,,,.^1:2:?^^^^ cX-6«rtiall cX^ d-<)^sr^ t3u!KJS»l ^ 

J tj^aw! ^1 Vij];^:! ^ tUs-^ ^ ^ *^r^ 

^JSMftSJJl u-^ilrs-? y y y ^‘^■^ 

^ diS tSjciaw ^)jd ^J^Xm>^j <X.^il 

^»5 wix-^^ jj li!*} Lm0^^ ^Ujju^*! l f*^y^ 

V„;i^dXj dXw ijy^y {*1^1;^ lSjJ 

(jol^ J ^ii Ljl L^isiJjd J^la 

djftws?^ ^ <3y^ i-** 1^) 1 dO ^ 

^m^)j-/«] yj! dW'Sr^ c3J«^^51«; uT^ AA^t 

1^1 ^sd;^ y ^ diSkt ^Uolfi 

Jys^ doas:^ 1*^ c— . ^.<3 ^ ^ 

.^ ■ ■ 1. ' ' ', ♦*■■■ 

aI^ d^ y^) ^;1 tU^ L^^J Jd ^t« 2ii ^ 

did^ UlXd.^ ^ 45j|pju*>MiO jl d->d^d * — 

J| *3j)«J )^A>» ^JS^^'O"'* *3y^***«‘<’® ^ didM) 

^/o ^ VJl^ ^ deas^ dii^y b 

{^j^ ^i»^j ^yXM>^ ^ dJwU y \^yssf^ y 3 

b S ijf '*^ l:^ldA ^laUI/o ]j ^ d^s^ ^jdA^ixS 

^y^y c:-^Sj jd dy^^ aJ dLjl dAS)^;^^ fy^y^ y^ 



( \f ) 

j Ll^syJjd 

j<ij^jit^ } } Si*,,|JJ>..(^ JJ> Aj..aj 5 i ^C yyM t3ki 

L^ '^Jj^ J J y^>j 

6 6^ ^ ^ dyol j*lt-a>) 

Jj]yD }j ^ ^ 

dsr^ jd Ij-^l dy, i^jj JUjU j1j.ix> 

iJZi<^j i*)^ J^_ lOo^'l ijii^si^ uT^-^ VwS*^ 3 LXiU.^ 
i3jJ jyCLiy] ^ yJ 3 >M>,:^jh. 

%mSyty. jLwS ^j^lkL. ^ L:>a11c^ ^;lkJUw Ij 

jl J ^ j t 3 ^t 3 ^ 1^ j|l 

^ ^;lkjUu ^ 

k«^i:p^ ^U-w Ij ]j ^l;"^ J 

^y,^J^ cAi«3;i ^,3 d^ ^ 

diditysH dy <^5- ^;sr^ 

<UJ 5 ) cU^^ 

^)y)jd ^ \thjJ ^ J^ji ^■? 

jl^t Ub Jy y J>\ dJiS 0*«! 

diU>*^ ij^ t i ^ Uii«''‘**<*d CmmJaaj i^Jd^ 

^ilds*^ \j 0**^I y 

* <iS.Ui Jr^ cj'^l u^ ui^*^ ti;^'>^' ‘^‘^v 






„ { ir ) 

^ ^ (XkXMj ^ ^ *3^*3 ^ jh J 

,, ^IjL<X* 4^/® LJwii'^^'^ ^l3 Jsl*WJ|3U^^J^Jb AS sJjhi |^|j,iJkAife 

I; «3j-^ j *31*3 1; 

^J\ ^t3 Sr^*^ ^:^'t3 *3j‘-*'S'^ ■ 

^XiT C:-^Y^ icAl^x^ <i.fi^! ^ 4„.JlIA. Xil4jLI?j 

U5^-3 d»J l;^iS>l3D wJJiw 

^xJ^cjJ) J J^'^, J'^> } 

JjUs "kxl^ (*/^^ V— jl b jjUiil 

a/«T jVIH ^l:s^ ^*1 cJju ]j Axis t3;-AS*^ 

<3^1 laAl !; jtj <3jtj-:k ^^Ikl^w 1^ jJjjJl j 

b 4—^1^ 1^ i^UoIam t}j.^ j 43)43 1 )j ji j 

^y>ss:^ ^UsIam ^ c-aIa- d^ 

j] ]j ^1 d^ ; 5 ^ T ^^ILL# 4 ^ )ib.j 4.-^, b ^ 

^^UiIai* ^ i3j-> bs-^l ^ *311^^5 'kxUj ^b^lUitAU 

b^ dA>li^ ^ ^Sbo (3!jd^ b ^^lILo ^ A^ 43 j.as:'"® 

4^S 4««^b! ^ ^ (Xoj) dxJ ^jbL 4,i«Xl;I 

^ db!*^ (th'*^ ^;lkLu dy«l ^UaLw ^ 

^bcoj ^] dld^ ^^•**') iJ^^J?)^* C»^t3 Jt3 ^1 ^ J^‘h'***^’i 

(aM^biAu^^jl j^tSir^^l dxj |^bi>«« V w i ii ^ b) dAAjjb ^1 a^ 

Oui ^ala/o CJiUaLw di|^$ Ci^Au^ aIaaw^ 

^ 1^ <^b£> ^b^».Ld j 

4«J^^y^!^ d^^jbJU \^^s>X^ Aam l^i d^-^s:'’*’ ^llilw d^ 

[;^;Ad ^ ijbJU u«,.Aa)^be dj^Tfd ^l^Aubj 

^ \J^J SmS^^* U^UaLw d)d 



( If ) 

jl V i C^Awljr^ Jjrif^ t^^Ii) ^'1 ^I ^U 

■’ y' oUU.» j cjUJ ^ 

K JU. dijiU^S.^1 J,^l^l 

JU ^^ycji Jj^ iS^}hc C^Uj! ^ 

SxU:^ ^jj l^j! jihf} jJjJH d^jl^jJ 
j.3CiI^o j ^JU^ Jj JXA j] iU^T ^j)) *5j>^ ^ 

Liil***'*^! y^^(******^ CifA^ ^ 

Js^U» UI Jj^ Ai 

^ 

Aa^^VaS dliU«y ^ d/®! 1^ 

^dJt«^ CJl-^•^d^Jld ij^l&d^ 

A^d 1 d A A» d/® 1 d^d^ |^^^^gAiii!i > »« ^ d ^J»X<w>>J Jf^^j}ji 

sS 6J» U d^l dil^/o 

eiJd^li A^‘ ^‘I dyX4A/o ^^liaL* Aa« ^j^d 

ti^'^'-s!^ Ai^dJi 1*^ ijy^ 

dAfij^l <taJi.jLL J j! ^UaSl &S (^H:^l 

djiAisr^ AJ^JJI aXmJvS j|) %mS^^j^ y d-"^^ ^Sd^ ^fj^X.Mfc/e 

dtJ Ills JU1 a> ^|j.ib d^ ^Ifilib 

^UM»jdiiS> aAaII^ ^ J p«^ jd 



„ ( «» ) __ 

^T l^ljl ^ 

O'Mtl J^<} CiJlj-AW ^]j] cXxJ ^ o^ ^ ^ Xi^ 

^ jf^ J}ic=^i j ^ ^ ^ 

<uw j j ^ij.ib ji>*^-t yu dxj y 

^l&^y 4Xu:.y JUw ^slsr^ ^ j c:>M.f ?ia/oI ^^Ijuu jd 

\ A-S^ ^ i^y^i! j^ j ^ oJUi yy® 

U) ^ dMiU Jls^ ^ cxiJ^ 4«JJU^ 

j^3ij y yy c*/^* cx=»^y ^T 

1^1*3 iJ^I^'*" 4—^iA^i 

t^Ua^l v^Ju^ls sJt^^^ti Jyi>^ 

tj^y* Lr^^ ^ J^jdxin ^h ^ U j 

jy^ti cxby kJla. 

^ j? ij^i^ j ij^ijx^ bs^iy ^i^ji 

ijZ^Ax^ jXx-^ j djX^ yy Ji ^ \j^c J 

‘s^'‘^ f^jd J v::;^! cUA 

JM^ UjUiS^l tiw 

.i^y ^<ij 4^tc^ j ^aj^! 
J us-^' 3 ^liji wjy Jj^ _} 

^Ici-a) Ij jjlc Cl^i'j o^; StO?* &IiUL« ^ 

V,.S^^ ti*sr* ^ ji^t;jl tiUioi. j 

CL^Aii> ^ d>^I 

ty'*" ^ (i^ 3 ‘^i*^ V»^'‘irt ^ J•i■^"' 

lasrf Sa tXUU isU« Jjil ^) ^jjJl^i; 

* Ui^) jfA&c AilsB^ j Li^l <>Si3y )y[«! 

5 'S^' 


( t* ) 


j jn> ^A*w. 

AAa«4\1 ^ S 

Ia^3 J 4kX^lAl-«iw<> &,mkX£S» ChiS^^^ ^iwi»^‘‘^1 S-MtJkS^ s j^b 

jSr^ ' dSjLi}i Is^Ij) SJ.Mty^ j^/a ^ ^Ic SI iXXiMOJ jl ck^ J 

^^.*3 ^i^tjt3 ^ u^ki U kjs:^ 

♦♦ x^ 

J^ Cl^^l J^**^ c^A 

j] ^S ci-^*w! j'^ } o.wl j./0j.^ 

dL^j fjyid iS^-} ^1; ^ 

j C«XJI^/o ^jJa^vulj) aS 

^ C-Xll.^s/0 AJU>SX, ^ } AS L^,^Mt] y)^ko ^ C2i.-Ai!^jj 

^jj 3^<3 ^ Jf <3jJ L-S^l^ AiS^dS Is^ljl t„Iii«A**^l 

W^!j! ^ ^ ^IXl^ aS oI^j*^ ^ 

J^lij A^ dXSSji^ \Jd^ aAj j J JJ 

^:i{3 ^ J1(^ >?1/^ ii^AAib o|;^jjr^ 

J^,d |*}|;i3 <^^1 Jr^ J*^ ^ ^ 

* J^, (ji^J ^ y^ d^AkHi 


A ’ 

(i»^' *-^4!** J J^'^ (K^ ^ Sr^*^ 

iuijj*a> ^ Aj j *> 

OJ •‘■V^ j*^ S^'^ 

^ysr“^ t_yla. J .S^'^ (•'^ ^ o'^_y «' } 

Mt^-lj c~wt «lAtii? M];! 3 >A ^1 «J^ 

C-u-1 fV ^ ‘^J /-bi^ 3 '^3) 

j o-"! Jj ji> u)’;' '■^* Jr^^ 



^ iji^J i 

u53u^ j^] ^ j I ^T j> J^l ^*! ^1 

Jiysrf ^ c:^! j^I Jd 

O'-w-'l tXiit ^l^ut/o ^Ubl^t3^ C-5il<>.J!^)t3 y cJ^*!^ J 

S,^^yS/o i*^|/:?J J^>^ 1 . c b*^ ^ iSX*^ J 

^ ciiA^l (3^^ C/«^ ^jIXawj^JJUs 

s^J^ ^ ii^-wl ^St^Ui) 

jii ^ V»2ii^*wl wJlAil^^tS y ^ g/c 

oJtU JjJ^ ^4; ^ y td^^y U-^^ 

Ajod-^ jy.^^JiuC ^ 

S^j^lXil Ji(^ J^, ^ ^mmJyj»^ ^^Uo 

L^**-y >jwl y y^ ^ySb <J.5eJ 

in ^S43^il ^>^1 km^ y 

%.,S^jS ^ils:-^ y c^A*.) jyCi i^L^jS k^Ji 

^iUis^ tXi&i3 \) j^'^ kmS-^ t^T y 

L/^ ^ j^. 

^ dyj ^ c^iib 

Cpf'M^kSS^ kmJ^yy^ km^y^ jf*** y <J»^1 ^StSi^*^) (3^^ 

y V»Ju}l5 y UuSr^l y y y \^>)) J 

j3^^ ^ ^ jlAia y U ^yj ^ 

^ AjkX.^ U c3»^ kmS^ ) d>^I 

ajtXS. XipUJU* ^ ^ y ^^Uit j\^lj y 








W J i:ji^ :^ 

dV! Sr^y 

i^iuoS ys.^ IhiS^ ^^3 olUJ) IxiJ ^ 4^];^) J 
^rsrd ^ jJ^l <S..<J2Lx^ J? L^<^<iil O-i^ ^‘'<^*'^, j> 1 

ttiib L^j^i ^ \!s ( ^/o <Sx^} 

W! j, JUf 

|*-J^! 1*^ ^jUL-^l 

^ tt/^ ^;UU1 ^^Ax>j ^yi 

^iX«*f, ^.-^1 ^ iuL^t-i-^il liiib 

c5ii*«J! ^ 43*i§Jl ^jUIaIU ^ !iX2i 

!fls> ^ ^ (j/^* 

^ ^Ic ^ ^ ^ '^J/^ |ii“^'*^l j ^tXnsJI ^ 

&iL^ ^ jn jr^t ^ L/^ US*^^ 

1 A.^hv-^ ^y> ^ t... <'^ ^ ^ &A«d 

J.^ ^t ^ji fi^ ) ^ 

} %i)^t^ y^ ^ *— dJdJ J^5 xjI si 
L/^ ^5*^ ^J;i ,^d5 w«j«^d 

% ^ j! IhoS ^d*; 


(V) 


.a 


Stkx!j Si U/o i^i Uci Uo j di^ll 4 >lfj Ul ^ 

s ^ ^ J <^-^1 t^^tj ^ JJ cXLwJ} jSlij ^^5 

%J>kr0 ^ ^j{» js:^, &K 4«X^3 gX ^ 

i*J^ ^ j.Js^ ^ U.^ ^ 1 ^ 

(i/° ^l/j af^ 3 ciV! jli 

‘A*j J^! ^J)! Ja- ! 

<i5ij s^'a-JI a<is ^i^L: t_j!li3v® ^ 

A^a. U jlWI atia 3 t^-j '■* 3 

^•3 XLj/o 3 [ii3^.j¥ 3 

; v_s^*“i 3 \,J-^ 3 1;¥^3 Ij JjJi 

to I _, J Id-ai J _, ^U 1 ^-^ 3j ^^ ii)h3^ *^1 3 

yjU oi,i*iJ| ^jd/o to) liildiJs Igiod-* ,.jU iut 

d3j"'^^ 3 (Ji^y! 3 y^x-cU aji«Jlj ^^t_j 

^jdJlj ^J^'^3 H^k3 J Lr^'-5 

_} yd^ _J a_;U^y u J Aj UiJ di^l U! J 

dWl SiJja ^^^Vo (Ji~ww _J ^da. J (jUjU) 

|-_$X« (>*J yL <^'® 3 ^xJ! 

^ J ^tWI ad& yj! ^Ib di^l 

*l;d ^_5 o*xUyi 5 ^. d^ Lu^ j 4 ^Sl yiJ 
Itd^ _, a^UTaI^^U ^iJ! 



_( H ^ 

tjh'^ iif^ ^ ^ i^' j 

^di?i ^bj L^t di^t (joj] J^l 

(jCj^ tdi^ii^ 1^1 J ^^'dJl ^ O-^A 

^ ^ C^^^tUJl ^jS f J^b ^ 

^tdiw ^ ^ liS j ^U Igj j I 4 ^ldbu> ^J1 JjS 

^XMf.^ U.S^ ^ J A-f ^ ^A.MV0 

^^jlait %jXvtf^ irs^l (*/^J*f. 

^♦i"^ 1^ J^UJ! ^ic (iA.1 ^ 

^^^b J k^ydjjjM/ ^X-m/o \i^ J 

v-ft-fij^ 1;^ ki^j I^ji 

j tjXJ! _j l^i«^ JJ ^ 

e/® 4^1 J^Aisr:! J Siaia^ Ig^l ^ (,;;i^y. 

^J1 jdi^ 3 ^ Jyo K cjd^ L5^ 

J 2.1^1 ^ j bsr^^ji } f 

j'XMfj jjl j ^^d5il l.,gXLc J? l?^ i 

di^! ^ jdAs/t j Ubl lUil 4^5 j j*bl L%ij\ JE.bj ^!l 

^drsr**4 <i«w^i<Jl j j Uv 

S S.^i&!^Jl ^ da>. S dsT"**^. S^ ^^iS 
Jj jj Isjsi ^Idi) ^bb SJjjJJ]j j 5 db 

^SH ^ ^ ^jdJl ujUr^l j ^ (t^b } 

4^1^*^! <JLJ)djuaJ) ^ ej lclbflJ! i^bsr^! 

Ca5X<> ^ L-p^b/o j tjlsr^l ^ii)jj <JLb^| ^'*jj 4^jrS:'^l j 

t)'**' yi i I (i/® f’^*^ i ^ -? 

# ^ ^ s bjil ] jj i3”*^^'^ CuS^ bLjJ} ^ |i.li*w.ll 




( s ) 


W ^ 

jkc wl;^l J uyi ^^jisr; di^'l 

-u 

|3-Asf. 4 ii^,cX>jA« i«i^JL<0 ^ ^ l^n ^sr?. 4iU jWi L,., ..,Cl^ 

u 

,w^ dJ^l J ^ (31/^^^ e/® 

gjil j^S l^^t j^! fc^dJt l^U) ^ <d^! Jj.iw<f 

-- 1. i? , •• 

ji-iiijl ^ le^(3 l^li ^jlic SI SI 

■ gul *.■■■■ 

^ ^ AAbJii^ ^ 

jjS^] (miXL^ AjlJalj itSxj j Sti l.i^ji3l ^a ^ 

J 3 1^*^ '^‘^- 3 3 H |»jti!;jJI aJ j 

^3 c)*^ i— ilil ^ 3 

<3''*^ li!ir*^ 4— XL« )stA»j |*j i^tiki^l (JjjJ! j Juila^Jl LjI^! 
3 Wijii-Aiii! iAlJl Ilia j iji^. 

Aij SI ^! ^^IfiJl t^U ^_jia Jyiyj] 
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